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s TIRLINGSHIRE. 


— 


HE ſhire of Stirling, in conſequence 
of its ſituation upon the iſthmus be- 
tween the friths of Forth and Clyde; and in 
the direct paſſage from the northern to the 
ſouthern parts of the ifland, hath been the 
| ſcene of many memorable tranſactions. 
There are few ſhires in Scotland where mo- 
numents of antiquity are fo frequently to be 
met with; neither does it yield to any in | 
point of modern improvements, eſpecially £5 
thoſe which tend to the advancement of Y 
commerce and manufactures. An account 
ot the moſt remarkable tranſactions, which 
have happened in that ſhire, from the Ro- 
5 5 man 


GT 0 R * 


man invaſion of Scotland, to OY EY 5 


times, may not prove an pnacceptable en- 
tertainment to the curious, and may tend 


to preſerve the memory of the more ancient, 


when, by 1 the devaſtations of time, and the 
improvements of agriculture, thoſe monu- 


ments of them, which 25 remain, can be 


ſeen no more. 8 
— Forts e en 2 


| A Fewꝛ of thoſe ſimple e which 


are generally conſidered as monu- 


e of Druidical worſhip, : are diſcernible | 
in this ſbire. But a deſeription of them 
Vould convey ſmall entertainment, and ill 
| ſmaller inſtruction, as it could caſt no new 
light upon that ancient and once extenſive | 


mode of heathen religion. 


Mr Gordon, author of the Itinerarium 


Septentrionale, obſeryed ſome ruins at Eaſter- 


Bankier, in the nei . of Caftlecary, 


and 


ef bio. ack 
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| and upon Comden-hill ! near Bonny- bridge, 


which lie conjectured to have been the foun- 


dations of two ancient towns; but the . 
traces of them are now become ſo faint, as | 
not eaſily to be diſcerned. 

The firſt monuments, concerning the an- 
tiquity and original deſigngf which we can 
attain to any degree of certainty, are the 
ruins of the praeſidia, or forts, built, about : 
eighty years after the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
by Julius Agricola, who was the firſt that 
1:d-a Roman army into theſe northern parts. 
Tacitus, in his life of that General, informs 
us; that, in his fourth campaign, he erected 
forts upon the natrow iſthmus between the 
friths of Glota and Bodotria, that is, Clyde 
and Forth, with an intention to ſecure his 
conqueſts upon the ſouth, and to confine the 
natives of the country as within another 
iſland. Theſe forts appear to have been e- 
rected in the ſame tract where Lollius Ur- 
bicus afterwards raiſed the wall, which now 
goes by the name of Graham's dike. No 
veſtiges of ſuch works are to be ſeen in any 
other part of that iſthmus; and, that thoſe 
fabricks v we are going to mention, were built 

in 


er 


in a more early GE than the wall, is 
highly probable from the following circum- 
Nance, that the wall does not always run in 
a ſtraight courſe, but often fetches a com- 
paſs, and leaves more advantageous ground, 
with no other apparent view than that of 
coming up to ſome of them. 


'The ruins of Theſe praeſidia are ill, for 


dhe moſt part, viſible alongſt the tract of the 


wall, and generally at the diſtance of two 
miles from each other. Little more, indeed, 
| remains at preſent to diſtinguiſh the ſpots, 
| where even the largeſt of them Rood, than 
the veſtiges of the outer ditches and ram- | 
parts, appearing amidft confuſed heaps of 
- rubbiſh. We need not, however, be ſurpriſed 
at finding buildings. which were reared up 
in haſte, and only for. a temporary uſe, 
crumbled into duſt, when the rage of time 
bath often, in a. ſhorter ſpace, demoliſhed 
the moſt . ſtately fabricks, which were origi- 
| nally deſigned. for a long duration, and, in 
the erection of which, all the art of archi- 5 
tecture was employed. Lucan's prediction 
hath been literally fulfilled in capital cities, 
the ruins of which are ſo far loſt, that geo- 


graphers 
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graphers are not able to determine — \ 
the OR where hom once Tenth 4 


— e nee 3 | 
Pulvere vix tectae poterunt monſtrare ruinae, 
Albanoſque lares. Laurentinoſque penates, | 
Rus vacuum, quod non er * nocte coacta | 
Invitus — — I 78555 | 


The Veian _ the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 

And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a one blträy * 
The place where once the very ruins la: ow _ 
High Alba's walls, and the Lavinian rand, 
(GA lonely deſart and an empty land), 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 

A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. 


Two of thoſe ſtations are in the ſhire of 

Stirling; one of which 1s called wy = 

the other Roughcaſtle. - e . 

Caſtlecary, which is the largeſt and moſt 

entire, is ſituated four miles weſtward from 

the town of Falkirk; and juſt upon the bor= 

ders of Stirlingſhire, where it joins to that 

of Dumbarton; it ſtands upon high ground, 

as > thoſe ſtations generally do, and com- : 
| | mands : 1 


* Lucan. Pharſal. . F : ” : 4 


2 


6 n S r U . 


mands an as ptospect to the nortli 
and eaſt; it comprehends ſeveral eres of 


ground, is of a ſquare form, and ſurrounded 


with a wall of ſtone and mortar: The whole 


ſpace within the walls has been occupied by 

buildings, the ruins of which having raiſed 

the earth eight or ten feet above its natural 
ſurface, have given to the fort the reſem- 


blance of a hill- top, ſurrounded with a ſunk 
fence ; the rubbiſh above the ſtones hath 


often been plowed. and yields tolerable : 


crops, except about the middle, where it is 
all overgrown with nut buſhes and briars. 


In 1770, workmen were employed to 


| ſearch amongſt the ruins for ſtones for the 
uſe of the great canal, which paſſes near it. 
Having removed the rubbiſh, they diſcover- 


ed ſundry apartments built with ſtone and 
* lime, and, in one of them, a number of 


ſtones ſtanding ere, and about two feet in 
length, with plain marks of fire upon them. 
They appeared as having been deſigned to 


ſupport ſome ſort of veſſel under which fire 
was put ; but, whether the place had been 


once a Roman balneum, or what particular 


purpoſe i it had d ſerved, we do not pretend to 
determine. 


# 
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determine. In the middle of the ſtation, 
where. the Praetorium ſtood, large ruins 
were alſo diſcovered; but the men, not find- 
;ng ſtones for their Purpoſe, n ym over 
digging, x; 

The outer wall of the fort hath been fer 
rounded with a double ditch or - vallum, 
which is ſtill filled with water upon the 
ſouth ſide, where ti.e entry hath been by a 
large cauſeway interſecting the ditch. Up- 
on the weſt is a ſteep deſcent into a glen, 
through which a rivulet runs; and, on the 
: north, lies a low and barren muir, where is 
a free-ſtone quarry, out of which the ſtones 
of the fort have been digged, as appears 
from their being of the ſame grain. In 
Auguſt 1771, as workmen were quarrying 
ſtones in that muir for the uſe of the canal, 
they came upon a large hollow in the rock, 
in which they found a conſiderable quantity 
of wheat, as alſo ſome i Iron wedges and ham- 
mers, ſuppoſed to be Roman. Whether the 
wheat had been laid up there for the uſe of 
the Roman garriſon, or had been hid, during 
ſome war in later times, cannot now be 
known. Much of the grain was tolerably 
firm, 


firm, and the whole of it perfectly black 


but, whether it had been parched, or had 
contracted that colour by being ſo long ſhut 
up from the air, in a damp * is alſo 


| uncertain. 1255 
At Bankier, mp to calleeary, up- 


on the north, Mr Gordon diſcovered the 


ruins of a circular fortification ; no veſtiges 


of which are now diſcernible, the ſpot upon 
| which it ſtood being planted with trees. In 
the ſame neighbourhood, he alſo diſcover- 


ed ſundry other ruins; ſome of them ſo ex- 


tenſive, as to induce him to think that a 


town had once ſtood in theſe parts; but, to 
| Inquire whether theſe had been appendages 


of the Roman works, or the habitations of 
| the natives of the country, would be ſtep- 
ping aſide into the dark and barren fegions 


of conjecture, the borders of which we in- 


tend to approach as ſeldom as poſſible, 


Roughcaſtle ſtands two miles eaſtward of 


Caſtlecary, in the midſt of a high and barren 
muir; though all overgrown with heath, 

from whence it probably derives the preſent 
name, yet the form of it, which is ſquare, is 


quite diſtinct; but nothing remarkable is to 
” - 1 
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be ſeen amongſt the ruins of this ſtation; 
it hath been ſurrounded with a double 
ditch and a wall of earth. Mr Gordon ob- 
ſerved the foundations of a free- ſtone wall; 
but there is not at preſent any appearance 
of ſtone- work about it, except in the middle 
where the prætorium ſtood, the ſtones ha- 
ving been carried off to build houſes in the 
neighbourhood. The ramparts of this ſta- 
tion appear never to have been equal to 
thoſe of Caſtlecary in height and ſtrength; 
and its dimenſions are not above a fourth 
part of the other. In a low and marſhy 
piece of ground, adjoining to the fort upon 
the welt, are two or three ditches running 
parallel to one another, the deſign of which 
ve cannot underſtand; unleſs it was to hold 
water, which might have been conveyed into 
them from a {mall rivulet that runs within a 
few yards of the place. ; 
To the eaſtward of Roughcaſile no. veſ- 
tiges of any ſtations are at preſent diſcern- 
ible, except ſome obſcure traces at Inner- 
aven, near Kinniel in the ſhire of Linlith- 
| gow or Mid-Lothian; though it is not im- 
probable, that one is buried in the town of 
a u Falkirk; 


Fa. 


| Falkirk; at leaft the vita diſtances lead 


us to ſuppoſe that one might have been 
there, and another not far from Polmont. 
About half way, however, between Rough- 
caſtle and Falkirk, and a quarter of a mile 
off the line of the wall, are very plain ruins 
of a ſtrong fortification or camp, which go 


by the name of Camelon. Buchanan ſays, 
that, in his time, this place reſembled the 


ruins of a moderate city, and that the ditch- 


es, walls, and ſtreets were viſible, though 
moſt of the ſtones had been carried off to 


build houſes in the neighbourhood. 


Some remains of the ramparts, which have 


been exceeding ſtrong, are {till to be ſeen, 


as alſo the cauſeway or military road, which 
| paſſes through it, and which Buchanan 
probably took for a ſtreet. It is, at this 


diſtance of time, impoſſible to know what 


the original dimenſions of this ſtation have 


been; for all the ground around it, and even 
within the ramparts, hath been long in con- 


ſtant tillage; but, from the ſtones and rub- 
biſh dug up in different places, there is rea- 


ſon to conclude, that the Roman works 


here have been of conſiderable extent. At 


hs 
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a good diſtance from the preſent, remains 
of the | ramparts, ſtones of Roman work 


manſhip have been found, and many of 


them with characters, which appeared to 
be the initials of names. A few years ago 
two, nicely cut and carved, were diſcovered, 
which are now built up in the front of a 
dwelling-houſe in the village of New Ca- 
melon, which hath lately been reared up a 
little to the eaſtward of the old ſtation: - 
This place hath been miſtaken by Hec- 
tor Boetius and others, for the Camulodu- 
num of Tacitus, which is now univerſally 
agreed to have been St Malden in Eſſex. 
As the firſt named author delights in the 
marvellous, he makes it a place of great 
ſtrength, and the capital of the Britiſh 
Empire. The many wonderful ftories till 


current among the vulgar concerning this 


place, have probably taken their riſe from 
his account. Abernethy is, with much 
greater probability, ſuppoſed to have been 
the capital of the Scots than Camelon, 
Which lay only upon the ſkirts of their 
kingdom. There appears no ſatisfying evi- 
dence of there ever having been any con- 

ſiderable 


W : _ 
— —— — OO — 8 —ę— n ——— —— — 
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ſiderable town in this ſpot, except a Ro- 
man ſtation, with its appendages; though 
it is not improbable that, after the depar- 


ture of that people, it was inhabited by 


the natives of the country, and model- 


led by them for their own accommodation, ſo 
as to give it the form of a village. As the 
old Britons uſually diſtinguiſhed the places 
where Roman camps had been, by the 


name of Caer*, that word hgatying: in 
their 


j * 'Thofe places which have the word Car or Carr, 51 


, fired to their names, are generally fituated in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Roman camps, or ſome other work of that 


people; Few.of them are found northward of the wall 
of Antoninus, which was the boundary of the Roman 
dominion ; whereas, upon the ſouth of it, they are very 
frequent; as Carliſle in Cumberland, Caerlaverock in 
Dumfries - hire, Caerchapel, Carnwath, Caermichael, 
Carſtairs, Carluke, in Clydſdale; Carmendean, Carrub- 
ber, Carriden, i in Linlithgowſhire. All theſe are either 


ſituated near the Roman walls or cauſe ways, or have 


veſtiges of camps, or other works of that people, at no 
great diſtance from chem. Pariſh churches are often e · 
rected near them, and take their names from them. It 
cannot be determined whether this might be owing to 
any thing particularly commodious in their ſituation, or 


if, in ſuperſtitious ages, it might be looked upon as a 


FOR ſort 


Fx 
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their language a fortified place or caſtle; ſo 


a village and ſome farm-houſes in this 


neighbourhood, ſtil go by the name of 
Caer-muirs. According to tradition, the 


ſtones of the ere and of other old build- 


ings in the town of Falkirk, were brought 
from Camelon, the ruins of which are now 
ſo far disfigured, as to conſiſt only of rub- 
biſh, with a few yards of the earthen ag- 
gers, that formed the northern and ſouthern 
ramparts. e 

The ſtones dug up e. ha ruins of 


Caſtlecary and Camelon, are generally of a 
much ſmaller ſize than thoſe which com- 
| poſe the Gothic, or more modern build- 
_ ings; and many of them are of a triangular 


form ; but they have been ſtrongly cement- 


ed with mortar, in which the ſtrength of 
the Roman ſtructures ſeems e to have 


conſiſted. 


Camelon was probably one of the — 2 
erected by Agricola; and, though not up- 


on 


ſort of triumph over heathen idolatry, to erect places 


of Chriſtian is in the ſame ſpots where its rites 


| had been lehrte. No 
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on a direct line with the reſt, yet its fitua- 
tion in a large and pleaſant plain, and upon 


the banks of Carron, and in a place too 


where that river takes a compaſs, ſo as to 
ſurround it upon all ſides, except the ſouth, 
was certainly very advantageous. It is plain 
too, from the track of the old channel, 


which is ſtill viſible; that the river, upon the 
north-eaſt, ran a good deal nearer to the 


ſtation than it does at preſent. | 
Whether thoſe ſtations ended at Camelon, 


or were continued farther eaſtward, is un- 


certain. As the ſituation of the place com- 


mands a proſpect to the frith, and the low 


grounds on both ſides of Carron, which are 


now fo fertile, were probably at that time 
in an undrained ſtate, and not eaſily paſſable, 


there appears to have been leſs occaſion for 


a prachdium in that quarter. There is like- 


wile 1 reaſon to believe, that the frith of Forth 
flowed conſiderably farther weſt, in former 
ages, than it does at preſent. 


It is not improbable that Agricola ſet out 
5 from the camp at Camelon, when he march- 
ed to the paſſage of the Forth, and the 1 in- 


vaſion of Caledonia, i in his fixth campaign; 


and 
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and we may ſuppoſe it to have been alſo occu- 
pied by the Roman armies in the ſubſequent 
expeditions of Severus and Caracalla; for it 
appears to have been the largeſt and moſt 
commodious of the caſtra flativa, which 
they poſſeſſed upon the ſouthſide of that river, 
as that of Ardoch was upon the north; and, 
after their fleet had found the way into the 
frith, proviſions could be brought up the ri- 
ver Carron by ſmall craft, and landed with- 

L, in a little of this ſtation; to which tradition 
gives its countenance, when it ſpeaks of 
\. & anchors having been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ſome of them within a 


e memory of people yet alive. 3 
2 Not many years ago; a ſmall tumulus, re- 


e, ſembling a Roman ſpeculatorium or watch- 
\r tower, and much of the ſame form and di- 
-. & menſions with thoſe upon the wall of An- 
h toninus, ſtood upon a riſing ground at 
-r the eaſt end of the village of Larbert; 
| but is now demoliſhed by the great road 
it from Stirling, which ſtretches that way. 
That mount, if it was of fo high antiquity, 
might, though it ſtood upon the other ſide 
. of the river, be an advanced poſt, or a cen- 
dl — 
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| tinel's turret, while the _ lay at Came- 
lon. 8 

Theſe praeſidia muſt hes been very little 
occupied by the Romans; for, after the de- 
parture of Agricola, they abandoned all 
their conqueſts in Scotland, and ſeem, for 


ſome time, to have had very little footing 
in the iſland of Britain. It does not appear 


that there were any Roman forces in Scot- 
land from that time, except in the ſouthern 
parts of it, in the reign of Adrian, until the 


arrival of -Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of 
Antoninus, which was a period of fifty | 
years. Agricola uſually led his army into | 


England for winter-quarters ; and we can 


| hardly ſuppoſe that he left. garriſons i in his 


praeſidia, during. the two winters he conti- 
nued in the iſland after their erection. Ex- 
cept in three or four of them, there is ſcarce, 
throughout the whole tract, any appearance 
of ſtone- buildings, nor of any convenien- 
cies for accommodating ſoldiers in winter, 
and ſome of them could not have been very 
commodious ſtations even in ſummer. We 
find no inſcriptions upon any of them, ex- 
copt what belong to the reign of Antoni- 

nus; 
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nus; Ou if they were planted with, 


garriſons after the wall was built in his 
reign, it muſt have been only for a ſhort 
time; for, ſoon after, the Romans again loſt 


all this part of the iſland, till the time of 


Severus, who, after an unſucceſsful expedi- 
tion, into Caledonia, found it neceſſary to re- 
linquiſh the wall of Antoninus, and fix the 
boundary of the empire by a new wall in 
the north of England. 

In fine, we are tempted to think, that 


2 thoſe works we have been ſurveying were 5 


never intended for any great or laſting uſe. 


| Notwithſtanding all the parade which Ta- 
citus makes, when he ſpeaks of his father= _ 


in-law's tranſactions, we cannot ſee how 
ſuch feeble barriers could ſecure the Roman 


= | conqueſts, ſo that it could be ſaid, with any 


ſort of propriety, that the iſthmus pracſidii- 
firmabatur; this is the expreſſion that hiſ- 


| torian uſeth. What effect could a few for- 


tifications of earth, as moſt of thoſe were, 


and placed at the diſtance of two miles 


from each other, have to repel ſo brave * 
people as the ancient Caledonians appear to 
have been? We cannot wy being of opi- 


0 nion, 


. renner 


nion, that, i in the erection of then, Agrico- 
la exhibited a ſtronger inftance of Roman 
vanity, than of military policy, unleſs his 
chief deſign was to find exerciſe for his le- 
gions, as Tacitus mentions no other work 
in which they v were . all that ſum- 


mer. 
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HOSE high-ways, which the Möchane 

made throughout every part of their 
great empire, may be ranked amongſt the 
moſt ſtupendous of their works. If they 
were not the firſt who thought on theſe pu- 
blic conveniencies, they were more atten- 
tive to them than any nation before or after 
them ever was. When their ſtate was yet ; 
in its infancy, and their territories reached 
no farther than Capua, the cenſor Appius 
Claudius rendered himſelf famous by form- 
ing that PRO road, which 1 1s to be ſeen i in| 
Traly| 
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Italy to this day, and from him is till cal- 
led the Appian way. As their empire en- 


larged, they never neglected to continue 
this branch of improvement; but, extending 
their roads with their conqueſts, they con- 


need the moſt diſtant provinces with the 
metropolis. When we caſt our eye upon 
Antonine's Itinerary, or Peutinger's table, 


| and take a view. of the public ways, and 


bye-ways ſtriking off from them to the ſe- 
veral towns and ſtations in every province, 


the face of the globe appears as manufactu- 
red anew ; and, we may ſafely affirm, that 


more labour hath been beſtowed upon thoſe 


| roads, than would have been ſufficient to 


have twice built and embelliſhed the city of 


Rome, even in the time of its greateſt ex- 
tent and grandeur. We muſt alſo obſerve, 
that, beſides the conveniencies and advanta- 
ges derived from thoſe roads, another rea- 


ſon contributed not a little to increaſe their 


number beyond what was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. By employing their armies in ſuch 
works in the time of peace, the Romans 
prevented, in a good degree, the bad conſe- 
gquences of military inactivity; a piece of 
policy 
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Neney to which that Pente were e 
attentive, as they dreaded idleneſs in their 
own troops more than they did an enemy. 

In England, the remains of thoſe works 


few ancient towns in that part of the iſland, 


which have not a Roman road in their 


neighbourhood ; and, though we cannot ex- 
pect them fo frequently in Scotland, which 
lay without the bounds of the provinces, | 
yet there alſo they are till to be ſeen in | 
many places, and are the grandeſt monu- | 
ments which remain of that people, in the 
northern parts of the iſland. 0 
A Roman high-way, nothing inferior to 


thoſe within Provincial Britain, runs a great 


way into Scotland ; ; it can be traced with 
certainty as far as the Grampian mountains; | 


and even beyond them, we are told, ſome- | 


thing like veſtiges of it are to be obſerved. 
Leaving England at Solway-frith, it paſſes | 


through Annandale and Clydeſdale to the 
neighbourhood of Glaſgow; it runs paral- | 


lel to the river Annan, to its ſource in the 
| heights northward of Moffat ; and, ſoon | 


after falling i in with the head of Clyde, it 
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generally follows the. courſe of that river, 


ſeldom departing to any great diſtance from 


its banks. From the neighbourhood of 
Glaſgow, it takes a direction eaſtward, a- 
croſs the iſthmus, between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, alongſt the ſame tract 
where the forts of Agricola and the wall 


of Antoninus ſtood. 
In Stirlingſhire, this road goes by the 


name of Camelon cauſeway, deriving it 
from the principal ſtation in thoſe bounds. 
It enters upon that ſhire at Caſtlecary fort, 
paſſing cloſe. by the ſouthern ramparts 
thereof; from thence it runs eaſtward, in as 
ſtraight a courſe as the irregularity of the 
3 ground will admit, by Dikehouſe, the wood 
and manſion-houſe of Sea-begs, Elf-hills, 
1 and Roughcaſtle; and is, in ſeveral places, 
uſed as a road even at this day. Half a 


mile eaſtward of Roughcaſtle, it croſſes the 


wall of Antoninus or Graham's-dike, in 
which an opening hath been left for its paſ- 
ſage. Near the wall, its appearance is but 
faint; in a little, however, it riſes quite en- 
tire, and runs northward through ſome 
| marſhy _—_— and a en field, till it 


comes 
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comes up to the ancient ſtation of Camelon; 
through the midſt of which it paſſes, hold- 
ing on to the river Carron. Between the 
wall and Camelon it is now interſected, 
both by the canal, and the public road 
from Falkirk to Glaſgow, From Camelon 
to the river, ſcarce any veſtige of it is to be 
diſcerned, the fields having been in tillage 
from time immemorial. The place where it 
had croſſed Carron is now a frightful pre- 
cipice; but the ſteep banks upon the ſouth- 
ſide appear plainly to have been ſloped, 
and the rock at the water-brink to have 
been cut. No veſtige of any bridge was 
obſerved till ſummer 1773, when workmen, 
employed by the Carron company to make 
a reſervoir for the uſe of their works in 
that very part of the river, digged up ſeve- 
ral of the foundation- ſtones; but, whether 
an arch of ſtone had been thrown over the 
river, or the bridge had conſiſted only of 
wooden beams, ſupported by ſtone pillars, 
is quite uncertain. After the road hath got 
free of the river, it appears again upon a 
riſing ground, a little weſtward of the 
church of Larbert, and holds on in a 
ſtraight 
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ſtraight courſe by Torwood-head, Draſyl, 


Plean-muir, Upper-Bannock-burn, the vil- 


lages of Mill-town and St Ninians, and the 
town of Stirling. When it hath reached that 


town, in the environs of which every veſ- 
tige of it is entirely loſt amidſt houſes, in- 
cloſures, and well cultivated fields, it takes 


a direction weſtward to a ford, called the 
Drip, near Craig-forth. Whether it had 


fetched a compaſs around the hill upon 
which the town is built, or had paſſed over 


it, and deſcended the ſloping path, called 
Ballochgeich, upon the northſide of the 
caſtle, i is uncertain ; but half a mile weſt- 


ward of the caſtle, and not far from a place 
called Kildean, very plain traces of it are 
diſcernible at a farm-houſe, which, toge- 
ther with its offices and yards, is ſituated 
upon the very ſummit thereof. The peculiar 
form, and regular dimenſions, together with 
the ſtraight courſe, eaſily diſtinguiſh it from 


other cauſeways. Nearer to the Drip too, its 
foundations have been lately digged up; the 
ford hath a firm and ſolid bottom, and, du- 


ring the ſummer ſeaſon, little above two 


feet of water. There was no occaſion for a 


bridge 
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| bridge to tranſport the hardy ſons of Rome, 
whom much more ſtately, rivers did not in- 
timidate from their darling project of ſub- 
duing and plundering the world. From the 
Drip, the road turned northward by Keir to 
Dumblane, where it again makes its ap- 
pearance, holding on to Strathern. The diſ- 
tance from Caftlecary to Craigforth, fol- 
a e K ny Roman tract, is near twelve 5 
A the donde of the laft eighteen or 
twenty years, this road hath, in many pla- 
ces, been dug up and demoliſhed, to make 
way for the more uſeful improvements of 
agriculture. It is ſtill to be ſeen quite entire 
between Caſtlecary and Camelon, upon the 
ſouth of Torwood-head, and in the muir of 
Plean; the grounds in thoſe parts, having 
never been cultivated, have preſerved its 
form, except in marſhy places, where it p 
hath ſunk by its own weight. Though all 
grown over with graſs, and ſometimes with 
| heath, yet its uniform breadth, ſtraight 
courſe, and gradual deſcent upon each fide, 
cannot but firike the eye of the obſerver. 


In twenty years time, probably, few veſti- b 
ges 
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ges of it will remain ; : it muſt yield to more 
uſeful improvements; but green fields and 
yellow harveſts will afford a much more 
delightful proſpect to every eye, than thoſe 
works of Rome, even in their full perfee- | 
tion, could ever have done. 

As to the form and conſtruction of this 
road, great pains have been taken to render 
it firm and durable; but we cannot admire 
the elegance of the workmanſhip, nor pre- 
vail upon ourſelves to think, that it hath e- 
ver been very commodious for travelling 
upon. It conſiſts of ſeveral layers of ſtone 
and earth, which ſeem to have been thrown 
upon one another, juſt as they came to 
hand; for the ſtones are of all dimenſions. ' 
It is generally about twelve feet in breadth, 
and its foundations are ſo deep, that, in the 
formation of it, they ſeem firſt to have 
digged a ditch, which they filled up again 
with ſtones and earth, in the careleſs man- 
ner that hath been mentioned, till they had 
raiſed it at leaſt a foot above the natural 
ſurface. It always riſes in the middle, and 
ſlopes towards the edges; and, on each ſide, 
eſpecially where the ground. is wet, there 
D 5 hath 
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hath been oY mall ditch” or drain, to Keep 
the work dry; ſo that, ; at preſent, when 11 
all covered with graſs, i it hath much the re- 


ſemblance of a ridge that hath lain Tong 


unplowed. The flones of the uppermoſt | 


layer are generally of ſo large a ſize, that, 


| unleſs i it was always well covered with gravel, 
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it muſt haye been very incommodious for 


12 


: travelling upon, and the legions: could 
neither march with ne" nor expedition. 


Its direction is as firaight : as the nature 


| of the ground through which N paſſes 


will admit; and the track of it dart be a 


| much ſhorter road from Falkirk | to Stirling, 


£98 TY, 


than the preſent winding high-way. 
This road was, in all probability, the 
work of Agricola; and that part of it which 


runs acrols the A” appears to be coeval | 


with his forts. "Theſe muſt have been uſe- | 
leſs without a communication with one ano- 


ther, which, in many places, was almoſt 
impoſſible without ſuch a road. There is 


| reaſon too to conclude, that it was a more 
early work than the wall of Antoni- 


nus, from this circumſtance, that that wall 


often leaves more advantageous ground, 
with 
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wich no other apparent, view, than to * 
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the road al ways in its neighbourhood. 4 here 
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is, indeed, no accounting for” many eir- 
2315 


cumflexions i in the wall, unleſs they were 


5 . 


with a view to the military road, and the 


| ans 
forts of 4 ricola. 1 e, 1 
| AS! the Itinerary | of Antoninus reaches no 


J farther. northward than the friths of Tweed 
and Solway, we cannot from thence derive 
any aſſiſtance to enable us to determine, 
whether the different ſtages and diſtances 
Were marked out upon the military road 
in Scotland, with the ſame preciſion as in 
Provincial Britain, and other parts of the 
empire, It is, however, certain, that the Ro- 
mans had meaſured, with much exactneſs, 
the breadth of the iſthmus: between the friths 
of Forth and Clyde. Ihis is evident from 
the ſituation of the forts at regular diſtan- 
dee and alſo from inſcriptions upon ſtones 

- found in ſundry parts of Graham's dike, 
which expreſsly mention the number of 
miles executed by the- different diviſions of 
the army employed in that work. We may 
well ſuppoſe, that a people, whoſe attention 
and care : deſcended to the minuteſt circum- 
| ſtances, 


tremities. „ on. 
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ſtances, did not neglect an exact menſura- 
tion of their roads, ee to their "fartheſt ex- : 


z 2 
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There is an expreſſion iti the acecunt 
that Tacitus 'gives of the ſixth campaign of 
Agricola; which ſeems to imply, that the 
rout the army was to hold in their march, 
had been diſtinctly ſettled before they ſet 
out, which could not be done without ſome 
ſtated road, in a country fo full of woods 
and marſhes. Speaking of that general's 

preparations for the invaſion of Caledonia, 
he ſays, that he ſent the fleet before him to 
reconnoitre the coaſts, and proceeded in his 
march with great caution, quia itinera time- 
bantur.' The word iter, in the military 
ſtyle of that people, often ſigniſies the march 
of an army alongſt a ſtated high way: From 
the fame word, the /timerarium of Antoni- 
nus, which marks out ſo many different 
routs, derives its name. 

Tacitus mentions no other work, i in which 
e army of Agricola were employed during 
their fourth campaign, except the erection 
of the praeſidia acroſs the iſthmus; and, as 
- e; conliſted of three legions, beſides the 
; auxili- 
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cate 6 i- ved. be no We taſk to 
finiſh both theſe and the WTI in the 
| ſpace of one ſummer. 

In thoſe times, and even * Inver; 
the greateſt part of Stirlingſhire] was cover- 
ed with woods, many veſtiges of which re- 
main to this day. The Roman hiſtorians of- 
ten ſpeak of foreſts which the armies of 
that people had to cut down, and marſhes 
which they had to drain, or make roads 
through, in their marches towards Caledo- 

nia; and, if the ſpeech which Tacitus puts 
into the mouth of Galgacus, before the bat- 
tle at mount Grampius, be genuine, it ap- 
pears, that they employed not only their 
own ſoldiers in this work, but compelled, 
with much rigour, ſuch of the natives as 
fell into their hands, to labour in them: 


Corpora ipſa ac manus, ſilvis ac paludibus 


emuniendis, verbera inter ac contumelias 

* conterunt.' | 3 
It caſts a damp. upon our *; virits, when 
we reflect, that thoſe works we are ſurvey- 
ing, are the remains of an all-graſping, ra- 
- pacious nation, who, in the very original, 
and whole progrels of their ſtate, were ani- 
mated 
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mated by. a malicious paſſion, to pillage _ 
enſlave the reſt of mankind, in the gratifi- 
cation of which, they Were, ae 
ſucceſsful, O95 3% exile s 
After hoo of Antoninus was 7 — OY 
| the military road was. carried on eaſtward 
to the frith of Forth, where that wall ter- 
minated ; veſtiges of it are diſcernible in 
nen e Tn as the wall BP | 
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The Wall ni AnToRNs, or nun, 
3 ne dubjeck tc to per- 
petual jealouſies and alarms, is o- 
ized to provide for its own defence againſt 
8 «thoſe whom it hath injured. The Romans 
Þ a4aopted different methods to maintain their 
| unjuſt acquiſitions againſt the attempts 
which the conquered might make to regain 
their former poſſeſſions; they ſometimes- 
raiſed extenſive ramparts of earth and ſtone 
in the nn extremities of their conqueſts, 
where 


8 — 
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where nature had not made a depatstist by 
mountains, rivers, or ſeas, between their 
dominions and thoſe nations, whom their 
power was not able to reach, or retgin un- a 


der ſubjeckion; with this view, three walls 


have, at different 3 been mn acroſs 

the iſland of Britain. fn fn - 
The firſt was raiſed det che ene 85 

by the Emperor Adrian; who was at that 


time in the iſland in perſon; and who, accor- 


ding to Spartian, ordered works of the ſame 
kind to be raiſed, as boundaries to the em- 


pire, in other countries, as well as in this. 
That wall extended from Solway: frith to 
the river Tine; and the remains of it are 
itill to be ſeen in the counting | Cumber- 
"mae und Northumberland. ＋ Dy w 

The ſecond of theſe * was e in 
the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 


about the year 1 40, and ran acroſs the iſth- 
mus between the friths of Forth and Clyde. 


The third was the work of the Emperor 
Pry about the year 210. This was the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt perfect of all thoſe works; 


for it was fenced with ſtone; and fortified 


with towers at regular diſtances; whereas, 


the 


— 
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the two firſt conſiſted chiefly. of FRY It 
followed much the ſame track with that of 
Adrian. The remains of both are yet vi- 
ſible, running parallel to each other through 
che counties already mentioned. 

The ſecond of theſe walls is the ſubject 
of the preſent ſurvey. Capitolinus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Emperor Antoninus - Pius; faith, 

* He ſubdued the Britons by Lollius Urbi- 
_ * cus his legate or lieutenant, and removed 
the barbarians farther off by another wall 
of turf drawn-acroſs the iſland.“ By call- 
ing this another wall of turf, . the hiftorian 
refers to a more early work of a fimilar na- 
ture, which had been executed in the iſland, 
and in a more ſoutherly ſituation. That 
could be no other than the wall of Adrian, 
which had been wie about ee, years 
before. 
HFerodian too, . intimates, that 
more walls than one had been raiſed in 

| Britain, before the reign. of Severus; for, 
ſpeaking of that Emperor's expedition into 
the northern parts of the iſland, he ſays, 
the army paſſed over friths, and the ram- 
1 parts 
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4 parts which had been POTTED: uß as d boun- | 
daries and fences to the empire k. 
nw great ditch; with a wall of earth apo) 
the brink of it, extended from the river 
Clyde to the frith of Forth, through the 


ſhires of Dumbarton, Stirling, and part of 


Weſt Lothian, the remains of which are 
yet perfectly diſcernible. Buchanan calls 
this the wall of Severus; and Bede is of o- 
pinion, that it was raiſed by the Romans, a 
little before they abandoned the iſland in 
the beginning of the fifth century, to de- 
fend the Britons againſt the inroads of the 


Scots. But, that it is the ſame wall mention 
ed by Capitolinus, as the work of Lollius 


Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus, will 

not, at preſent, admit of any doubt. Several 
ſtones have been diſcovered, in different 
parts of it, with the name of Antoninus, 
and others, with that of Lollius Urbicus up- 
on them: We have heard of none that re- 
fer to any other reign. Many of thoſe 
ſtones are in the poſſeſſion of the college of 


6k | 3 
E „ b 


HFerodian, lib. 3. cap. 48. 
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This wall i is carried acroſs the iſthmus 
from ſea to ſea, and moſtly along tbe 
northern brow of hills. It does not e : 
run in a ſtraight courſe, but often fetches 
a compals, and that ſometimes with a view 
to the high grounds; at other times, with 


no other apparent view than to fall in with 
1 forts, which had been creed by Agri- 


cola alongſt the ſame track about by years 
before. " 
This work conſiſts of an earthen if and 
a ditch or wallum ; the breadth of the ditch 
| varies ; it is generally from twelve to fifteen 
feet; though Mr Gordon ſays, that, in ſome 
places, it meaſures forty feet, and in others 
about ſixty. The earth, which was digged 
out of the ditch, being thrown upon the 
ſouth brink, forms the agger or wall, The 
ſtructure of the wall is moſtly of earth, as 
Capitolinus ſays that of Antoninus was, on- 
ly, in wet and marthy grounds, a fratum of 
ſtones hath been diſcoveredinthe foundation; 


in ſundry places too, there is the appearance 


of ſtones built up on the outſide, in the 


manner of a ſunk fence. In parts where 
1 the ground | is ems the ditch is ſtill full of 
water; 
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water; but, where it takes its coutſe over 
Hills, it muſt always have been dry. It con- 
ſtantly keeps parallel to the military road 
or cauſeway, which is ſuppoſed to have been' 
a more early work, ſeldom leaving it above 
the diſtance of fifty yards. Between the 
forts, artificial mounts, which are thought 
to have been exploratory towers, are ſtill 
viſible in ſundry places; but they are 
neither all of the ſame dimenſions nor ma- 
terials, ſome of them conſiſting wholly of 
earth, others having a good deal of ſtone. 
Conduits have alſo been diſcovered beneath 
the wall, which have been deſigned to keep 
it dry, or to convey water into the ditch. 
How it was conducted over the many ri- 
vulets that intercept its courſe, cannot now 
be known. No An of arehes any 
where remain. 
The Romans frequently firengrthehah their 
earthen walls with paliſadoes, or ſtakes driven 
into the ground. If that was done here, the 
country around, being a foreſt, could eaſily 
furniſh materials for the purpoſe. 
From ſtones that have been dug up in 
ſurſdry places, we learn, that a conſiderable 
part 


* 
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part 4 this work was executed by the Legio 8 
Secunda Auguſta: Cohorts and vexillations 
of other legions are alſo mentioned in in- 
ſcriptions. Though it extended near thirty 
miles, yet it could eaſily have been finiſhed 
in much leſs than one ſummer. The Roman 
armies threw up intrenchments with an un- 
common celerity, being accuſtomed to for- 
tify their camps every night in their march- 
es through an enemy's country. Julius Cae- 
far, with one legion, drew a wall from the 
lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, nineteen - 
miles in extent, ſixteen feet high, with a 
deep ditch, and alſo fortified it with caſtles 
at proper diſtances, in the ſpace of leſs than 
two weeks ; for he did not leave Rome till 
the end of March, and, before the Ides, or 
thirteenth of April, the work was compleat- 
ed *. Thus, if the whole Legio Secunda 
Auguſta was employed in the erection of our 
wall, beſides cohorts and vexillations of o- 
ther legions, it might have been intirely 
finiſhed in the ſpace of one month, though 
their progreſs had not been ſo rapid as that 
of Caeſar. 
c Hiſtorians 
” Schär. bell Gall. lib, 1. | 
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- Hiſtorians ſpeak of reparations which this 
wall hath undergone at different times. The 5 
firſt was towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, by Carauſius, who is commonly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of an Uſurper; the 
ſecond in the fourth century, during the 
reign of Valentinian. At that time, Theo- 
doſius, father to the emperor of the ſame 
name, was ſent into Britain to repel an in- 
curſion of the Scots and Picts, Who had 
committed dreadful ravages in the province. 
Upon his arrival, they retired beyond the 
friths; and, in order to reſtrain them from 
a new incurſion, he repaired the forts upon 

the iſthmus, and planted garriſons in them 


to watch that frontier: By this means, all 


the country between the walls of Adrian 
and Antoninus, which had for ſome time 
been held by theſe northern nations, was 
recovered. Of this tract Theodoſius made a 
fifth province, to which the emperor gave 
the name of Valentia, probably from his 
brother Valens *. The ſtone- buildings at 


Caſtlecary, Camelon, and other parts of the 
, wall, 


Ammian. Marcell. lib. 28. 


5 
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wills are pertiaps: the ruins of thoſe works of 
Theodoſius. The third reparation of the 
wall was in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, by the united labours of the Romans 
and Britons, who at the ſame time fortified it 
with a ſtrong paliſadoe . This laſt repa- 
ration ſeems tò have been miſtaken by Bede 
for the firſt erection of it. 
Many ſtories are current amongſt ae = 
vulgar relating to this wall ; one of which 
is, that there was an Kollow i in it, through 
which the ſound, of a trumpet, blown at 
one end,; could be conveyed to the other. 
The ſame tradition is handed about in the 
north of England concerning the wall of 
Severus. If any meaning can be extracted 
from ſo ridiculous a tale, it muſt be this, 
that, when the enemy appeared, the alarm 
could be quickly conveyed, by ſound of 
_ trumpet, from ſtation to ſtation, and from 
tower to tower, in order to draw the de- 
tached parties to the place where an affault 
was apprehended; though there is reaſon 
to believe, * the wall was ſeldom ſo well 
garriſoned 


* Bede, lib. 1. 
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| garriſoned as that this expe ient could bs 8 
put in practice. 1 5 
This work is ſuppoſed to ow mad in 
the poetical compoſitions of the bard Oſſian, 
who ſpeaks of the King of the world looking 
cover his gathered heap ; and, in the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, Fingal the father, and O- 
ſcar the fon of Oſſian, are thought to have 
performed ſeveral of their heroic exploits, 
With reſpe&t to the modern name, 
Graham's dike, by which it now. goes, we 
can offer nothing with. certainty, Graham 
is a ſirname very numerous, and of great 
antiquity, in Scotland. A diſtinct and 
powerful clan of that name is mentioned, 
as poſſeſſing a conſiderable territory upon 
the borders of the two kingdoms, ſo late as 
the days of Edward VI. All our hiſtorians 


mention a chieftain of that name, who, 


in the fifth century, broke through this 


wall, and made dreadful havock amongſt 
the Britons, who were now abandoned by 
their friends the Romans; and, as other 
conquerors ſometimes received names from 
the countries they had ſubdued, this renown=- 
ed warrior 18 ſaid to have given his to a 
- work 
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work ich he defiroyed: Several of cheſe 
authors have handed down another tranſac- 
tion, which is as likely to have given riſe 
to the name of Graham's dike, though we 
have never ſeen it taken notice of by 
antiquaries in connection with the ſub- 
ject we are upon. In the reign of Mal- 
colm II. near the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, one Grimus, or Gryme, a relation of 
the royal family, aſpiring to the crown, 
raiſed a conſiderable army to accompliſh his 
; deſign. Malcolm marched at the head of 
his troops to give him battle. The two ar- 
mies encamped, in view of each other, upon 
oppoſite ſides of the Forth, not far from 
Stirling. An accommodation of a very ſin- 
gular nature was brought about, without 
any bloodſhed, by the influence of Fotha- 
dus, biſhop of St Andrew? s, a man highly 
reputed in both armies, on account of his 
ſanctity. The terms of accommodation, ſay 
our authors, were, that the kingdom ſhould 
be divided between Malcolm and Gryme 
during the life of the latter; that, at his 
death, the whole ſhould be poſſeſſed by 
Malcolm; and, that the wall between Forth 

5 | and 


1 
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and Clyde ſhould be the boundary of their 
reſpective dominions, Malcolm occupying 
what lay upon the ſouth of that wall, nd 
= Gryme the northern parts *. = 
It is now time to ſet out upon. a ſurvey 
of this wall in its paſſage through the ſhire 
of Stirling. Upon leaving the ſhire of 
Dumbarton, it croſſes a ſmall rivulet, and, : 
aſcending a riſing ground, ſoon comes up 
to Caſtlecary fort, falling in with the nor- 
chern rampart thereof; from thence it runs 
along the brow of a hill, till it arrives at a 
place called Dyke-houſe, which hath its 
name from a few cottages that are there 
built upon the ſummit of the wall. At the 
fame place the ditch is cut through a rock; 
and, upon the northern brink, ſtands a ſmall 
mount, which is ſuppoſed to have been an 
exploratory tower. Next, the wall pal: 'S 
on, through ſome level ground, where tae 
ditch is now filled with water, till it enters 
the wood of Sea-begs, near to which the 
canal, which generally runs parallel to it, 
falling in with it, hath occaſioned ſome 1 part 
to be demoliſhed. E aving got clear of the 
Þ Wood, 


* Boct. lib. 9. Buchan. lib. 6. 
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wood, it paſſes by the manſion-houſe of 
Sea-begs; a little eaſtward of which, upon 
the north brink of the ditch, ſtands a beau- 
tiful exploratory mount of earth, about ſe- 
ven or eight feet in height, and ſurrounded 
at the top with a parapet of earth, which is 
ſtill breaſt high. Near this mount, Mr Gor- 
don found ſeveral pieces of iron and lead-ore, 
from whence he conjectured, that the Ro- 
mans had had a foundery there. Next we 
come to Elf-hill, which is a rocky mount 
in a barren muir, upon the ſouth ſide of 
the wall ; this is ſaid to have been the place 
where Graham broke in upon it *; and the 
preſent appearance of both wall and ditch 
is no way unfavourable to the tradition; for, 
though the grounds around have never un- 
dergone any culture, the wall is low, and 
the ditch almoſt filled up; but, after all, 
this may be accounted for from the nature 
of the ſoil, which is wet and marſhy. Near 
Elf-hill, upon the north fide of the wall, 
| Rands a green hill, called Cowden-hill, up- 
on Which Graham is ſaid to have encamp- 
cd 


* Horſley's Britannia Romana, 
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ed the night before the attack. On this e- 
minence Mr Gordon diſcovered ſome ruins 
and terraces of earth, from whence he con- 
jectured, that the place had been. the ſitua- 
tion of an antient town. Often hath the 
antiquary excited the ridicule of the rett of 
mankind by aſcribing importance to the 
moſt trivial objects, and antiquity to works 
of a recent date. Thoſe levelled ſpots which, 
in the eye of Mr Gordon, reſembled ter- 
races, are common in many places, eſpe- 
cially upon arable hills, which are natural- 
ly ſteep; and, as the ridges always termi- 
nate upon them, they appear to have been 
formed with no other delign than to afford 
a convenient place for turaing the plow 

upon the declivity. | 
When we have left Elf-hill, we ſoon ar- 
rive at Roughcaſtle fort, where, for a good 
way, the wall, ditch, and cauſeway, patling 
through a track of uncultivated ground, 
make as ſtriking an appearance as they do 
any where, and are perhaps as perfect and 
intire as ever; only we muſt make conſi- 
derable allowances for the natural ſinking of 
the agger, and the filling up of the vallum 
. 1 in 


in the courſe of ſo many ages. A little eaſt- 
ward of Roughcaſtle, that branch of the mili- 
tary road which goeth towards Stirling croſ- 
ſes the wall, in which an opening hath been 
left for its paſſage. We go on by Glenfuir and 
Bantaſkine till we arrive at the town of Fal- 
kirk. If the forts or ſtations were regularly 
carried on to the eaſt end of the wall, this 
was the proper place for one, being two 
miles from Roughcaſtle. But, inſtead of the 
wall and its appendages, which paſſed by | 

the ſouth ſide of the town, we meet with 
beautiful gardens, and well cultivated fields, 
which afford a much more delightful pro- 
ſpect. Setting out from Falkirk, we ſoon 
arrive at Callendar-houſe, where both wall 
and ditch appear pretty intire for a good 
way; from thence it holds on to the new 
village of Merchiſtown, where the ground, 

formerly occupied by it, is now converted 
into gardens, though all the induſtry of the 
1 gardener has not yet been able to eraze 
the toundations of the military cauſeway, 
which ſtill continues to diſcover its track 


157 the barrenneſs of the productions which 
* upon it. This is no doubt owing to 


the 
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the mixture of ſtones and Seel with the 
ſoil below, which, by giving it a porous 
quality, renders it incapable of retaining : 
the moiſture neceſſary for the nouriſhment 
of vegetables, eipecially i in fields naturally 
dry and ſandy. From Merchiſtown, the 
wall continues its courſe to a place cal- 
led the Mumrills, wiich lies at a proper 
: diſtance from Falkirk for another ſtation; 
no traces, however, of any are viſible, but 
many ſtones of Roman workmanſhip have 
been dug up in an adjacent field upon the 
ſouth ; and the wall at Merchiftown, all of 
a ſudden, leaving higher and more advan- 
tageous ground, takes a compaſs north- 
ward, with no other apparent view than to 
fall in with this place. Mr Gordon too ob- 
ſerves, that broken urns, and Roman veſ- 
ſels, made of red earth, have been found 
here. Leaving the Mumrills, the wall goes 
on to Beencroſs, where it paſſes through 
the loweſt ground in its whole courſe ; then 
it aſcends a hill to Polmont-kirk, which 
ſtands upon its ſummit, and from thence 
holds on through a track of irregular and 


broken ground, till it arrives at the water 
of 
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of Avon, which it croſſes at a place called 
the Ravon, or Inneravon, and enters Weſt 
Lothian, or the ſhire of Linlithgow, where 
it terminated probably near Carridden. The 
diſtance from Caſtlecary to the water of A- 

von is about eight Scots miles. 
The work we have been ſurveying ſeems 
rather to have been originally deſigned as 
2 boundary to the Roman dominion, than 
a defence againſt enemies. Unleſs it was 
always well guarded with troops, it muſt 
have been but a very feeble frontier; nor 
could it be reckoned any gallant exploit to 
break through it, - If the vanity of the Ro- 
mans led them at firſt to imagine, that, by 
caſtles of mud, and walls of turf, they 
could confine the Caledonians as within an- 
bother iſland, they were afterwards taught, : 
by frequent experience, how much they 
had been miſtaken. Though this frontier 
was but of a ſmall extent, yet they found 
it far from being an eaſy taſk to defend it. 
The inroads of the Caledonians into the 
province are uſually mentioned by all the 
Roman hiſtorians, who take any notice of 
Britiſh affairs, amongſt the troubleſome i in- 
cidents 
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Andy of Wine every reign. A people, 
naturally brave, could not behold 1 in ſilenee : 
the triumphs of uſurpation over their liber- 
ties and poſſeſſions, nor ſuffer to remain in 
tranquillity a land-mark; ſet by the hand of 
injuſtice, to exclude them from territories 
of which they were the rightful owners. 
In thoſe early ages, the northern inhabi- 
tants of this iſland practiſed much the ſame 
methods to annoy their enemies, which their 
deſcendents have uf-d in later times. Per- 
ceiving the ſuperiority of the Roman dif- 
_ cipline to their own, they ſeldom ventured 
to attack them in the open field, but 
ſtole in by incurſions upon their territo- 
ries ; and, after committing dreadful ra- 
vages, uſually retired before the enemy was 
in a poſture to attack them. The pride of 
the Romans ordinarily diſtinguithed thoſe 
aſſailants by the name of barbarians; a 
name which, with ſupercilious contempt, 
they beſtowed upon all mankind except 
themſelves; though a philoſophical inqui- 
rer will not eaſily diſcover a. reaſon why. 
this appellation ſhould be ſo generally ap- 
| plied to oth-r nations, any more than to the 
e lons of Rome, unleſs it be that 


they 
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they . not made 10 great progreſs i in the 
deſtructive ſcience of war and conqueſt, nor 
learned, like them, to methodize oppreſſion 

and injuſtice into a regular ſyſtem, | 


In the reign of Commodus, little more 


than twenty years after the death of Anto- 
ninus, the Caledonians paſſed the wall, and, 
after cutting in pieces a Roman general, 
with the greateſt part of his army, conti- 
nued their devaſtations till Ulpius Marcel- 
lus, a commander of great experience, was 
ſent from Rome againſt them, who, after 


much bloodſhed, drove them back, and re- 


ſtored the iſland to trauquillity * That 


tranquillity, however, was of no long dura- 


tion ; the Caledonians ſoon renewed hoſti- 
lities, and continued to give ſuch trouble, 


that Severus, when he became maſter of 
the empire, found it neceſſary to appoint a 


A 


new general, with a great military com- 


mand, for the ſole purpoſe of watching their 


motions, and , preventing their incurſions. 


Beſides the ordinary governor of the pro- 


. vince in the ſouthern parts, Virius Lupus 
was appointed to Proven the northern fron- 


tier; 


» Dio, lib, 62. 
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tier; but, being harraſſed with the continual 
inrods of the Caledonians, he found it. very 
difficult to maintain his ſtation, till he had 
purchaſed a truce for ſeveral years with mo- 
ney: Nor did this ſecure to him perpetual 
tranquillity; for the northern nations made 
a new. attack upon the frontier, with a vi- 
8 gour, which he found himſelf unable to 

withſtand, till he receiyed a reinforcement ; 

and, therefore, was obliged to retire as they 
advanced. 'I'his fo incenſed Severus, that 
he reſolved upon the intire extirpation of 
the Caledonians, which yet he was unable 
to effect; for all his formidable preparations 
and tedious marches through Caledonia, in 
which he is ſaid to have loſt fitty thouſand 
men, terminated in a peace with that people * 
After which, finding it ſo troubleſome to 
defend the boundary of Antoninus, he fix- 
ed the limits of the empire by a ſtrong fron- 

tier in the north of England. From that 
time, all that part of Britain, now called 
Scotland, ſeems to have been abandoned by 
the Romans, until the reign of Valentini- 


NJ 


* Dio, lib. 78, 
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an, when the Caledonians, who then begin 
to be diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by the new 
names of Scots, Picts, and Attacots, making 
a dreadful eruption into the Roman pro- 
vince, Theodoſius, a commander of great 
: reputation, was ſent againſt them, who 
drove them beyond the friths of Forth and 
Clyde ; ; and, repairing the forts upon the 
wall of Antoninus, made it anew the boun- 
dary of the empire: The tract of country, 
which by this means was recovered, was 
erected into a fifth Britiſh province, and 
called Valentia. | Not long after this, the 
| Roman forces were recalled from Britain, 
and all the extremities of the empire, to de- 
fend the centre, which was attacked by the 
Goths, and other northern nations. This put 
a final period to the Roman dominion in 
Britain, where it had ſubſiſted, though not 
without various revolutions, and frequent 
diſturbances, and ſometimes in a low con- 
dition, at other tinies in a high degree of 
ſplendor, in the ſouthern parts, ſince the 
invaſion of Julius Caeſar, a period of five 
hundred years; and, in the northern parts, 
| 5 a 
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fince the time of Agricola, about three hun- 
dred and thirty years. 


Unleſs we had, as it wete by habit, con- 


tracted a prepoſſeſſion in favour of every 
thing upon which we ſee the name of ſo 
great and renowned a people as the Ro- 
mans, who ſo long ruled the earth with 


much glory and many virtues, but perhaps 
with greater crimes ; who framed the moſt 


wiſe and falutary laws for the adminiſtra- 
tion of private juſtice, and to whom every 
ſcholar is indebted for the firſt rudiments of 
claſſical literature, we could not have 
thought it worth while to take ſo ſerious an 
account of thoſe ruins ; for, though many 


monuments, which that people have left 
behind them in other parts of the earth, are 


juſtly reckoned grand and magnificent, all 


that remains of them in Scotland can lay 


mall claim to theſe epithets. | 

The wall of Antoninus is now intirely 
demoliſhed in many places, and the ground 
plowed where it ſtood ; and, as the canal, 


which generally runs parallel to it, will no 


doubt tend to the improvement of the ad- 


jacent 5, it is probable, that, twenty 
| years 


* 
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years like: few remains of it will be viſi- 
ble: The grounds ſtill occupied by it will 
be more uſefully employed; and, inſtead of 
thoſe memorials of ambition and war, ſuc- 
cceding generations will behold green fields 
and plentiful harveſts, the produce of peace 
and induſtry. The large town of Falkirk, 
the villages of Merchiſtown and Polmont, - 
with their gardens, are ſituated upon the 
ruins of it; as alſo, the houſes of Sea-begs, | 
leufuir, and Bantaſkine; and that of Cal- 
lendar ſtands within a fs yards of it. The 
two great annual markets for black cattle, | 


called the Tryſts of Falkirk, which were 


formerly held in a commonty upon the 
ſouth of that town, have, within theſe few 
years, been removed to the muir around 
Roughcaſtle, where tents are erected for 


the accommodation of the merchants along 


the very ſummit of the wall: There one 
may ſee the Caledonians trampling upon 
the ruins of Roman ambition, and unfet- 
tered commerce occupying the ſeat of im- 
perious uſurpation. 


SECT. 
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Ancient Monuments pon the River Carron. 


HE river Canal takes its "ls; in a 
mountainous tract of ground near 
the middle of the iſthmus between the friths 

of Forth and Clyde. Both the ſource and 

the place where it emptieth itſelf into the 
ſea, are within the ſhire of Stirling, which 

it divides into two nearly equal parts. The 
whole length of its courſe, which is from 
welt to eait, is not above fourteen miles; 


the firſt half of which is ſpent amongſt bleak 


hills and rocks; but, when it hath reached 
the low grounds, its banks are cultivated 
and truitful ; and, as it advances, the neigh- 
bouring ſoil increaſes in richneſs and value, 
till, after paſſing through a champaigne and 
fertile tract of country called the Carſe of 
Falkirk, it falls into the frith of Forth, a- 
bout three miles north-eaſt of that town. 


5 The ſtream thereof 1s but ſmall, and ſcarce 


f deſerves 
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deſerves the notice of a traveller ; ; yet there 
1s no river in Scotland, and ow in the 
whole iſland of Britain, whoſe banks have 
been the ſtage of fo many memorable tranſ- 
actions. When the Roman empire was in 
all its glory, and had its eaſtern frontiers 
upon the Euphrates, the banks of Car- 

ron were its boundaries upon the north- 

| weſt; for the wall of Antoninus, which was 
raiſed to mark the limits of that mighty 
empire, ſtood in the neighbourhood of this 
river, and ran Parallel to it ar 5 miles. 


— -Genteſquie alias cum he armis 


Sedibus, aut victas vilem ſervaret in uſum 
Servitii, hic contenta ſuos defendere fines 
Roma ſecurigeris praetendit maenia Scotis: 
Hic, ſpe progreſfus poſita, Carronis ad undam, 
Terminus Auſonii ſignat divortia regni. Buca, 


Etymological reſearches are for the moſt 
part void of uſeful inſtruction, as they ſel- 
dom terminate in certainty. Names of 
rivers, mountains, and citics, have perhaps 
more frequently derived their origin from 
caſual circumſtances, or the fallies of capri- 


cious fancy, than from important tranſac- 
tions, 
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| tions, or any natural peculiarities. Nennius 

derives the name of this river from Carau- 

ſius, Who is commonly filed the Uſurper. 
he trahnſlator of Oſſian's poems informs 
us, that it is of a Gallic original, and that 

Caraon ſignifies a Winding River. This 

| fully expreſſes one quality of its ſtream, 

which, in former times, before it had for- 
ced a new channel to itſelf in ſome places, 
and been ſtraightened by human induſtry 
in others, feiched many ſetpentine ſweeps 
in its paſſage through the Carſes. Never- 
theleſs, if we lay that the original name was 

Caeravon, that is, the River upon the Caers, 

or Caftles, alluding to the Roman fortifiea- 

tions upon its banks, we ſhall perhaps give 

an etymology juſt as prolyble; though e- 

; qually uncertain, 

This river, during the firſt Ealf of its 
courſe, offers nothing remarkable. Near 
its ſource ſtands an old ruinous building, 
called Graham's caſtle, which is commonly 

ſaid to have been the place of the birth and 

reſidence of the brave Sir John Graham, 
who was flain in the battle of Falkirk, in 
the end of the thirteenth century. It is ſi- 
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tuated upon the: brow of a hill, and has 
been ſtrongly fortified, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, with a deep ditch and 
a draw-bridge. It often afforded a retreat 
to the celebrated Sir William Wallace, when 
he ſtood in need of a little breathing in the 
midſt of his toilſome adventures. Near it 
ſtand the ruins of a chapel, with a burial- 
place, called the kirk of muir, which be- 
longed to the family of Graham. | 
Thoſe old caſtles, which are fo frequently 


to be met with in every ſhire, preſent us 


with a ftriking picture of both the ſimplici- 
ty and ferocity of the Scottiſh barons, in for- 
mer ages. Conſtant diſcord with their 
neighbours, which often broke out into open 
hoſtilities, obliged them to hold their houles 
always in a ſtate of defence: For this reafon, 
they were uſually built either in marſhy 
and low ſpots, where they could eaſily be 
| ſurrounded with water-ditches, or upon the 
extremity of a rock, or the fide of a moun- 
tain, where nature, with a little aſſiſtance 
from art, rendered them difficult of acceſs. 
The fabrick was ordinarily ſo ſmall and con- 


fined, that one narrow apartment muſt _ 
have 
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have contained ſeveral beds, which were 
often placed in alcoves arched with ſtone. 
Though the landlords were diſtinguiſhed 
by a ruſtic fort of hoſpitality, and often 
carried their entertainments to the higheſt 
degrees of intemperance, yet, ſo far were 
they from being acquainted with the ele- 
gancies of life, that they appear to have 
been almoſt utter ſtrangers to many things 
which are at preſent ranked among the 
plaineſt neceſſaries. Seldom are any veſti- 
ges of a garden to be ſeen around thoſe old 
dwellings. Greens, and other pot-herbage, 
which now form a part of the daily repaſt 
of the loweſt mechanic, were at that time 
rarely to be found, except in che gardens of 
monaſteries. = gn, 
Two miles below Graham's ale. we 
meet with a natural curioſity. The river, 
in a courſe of ages, having worn out to it- 
ſelf an hollow channel in a rock, forms a 
beautiful caſcade, by pouring its contracted 
ſtream all at once over a precipice above 
twenty feet in height. This cataract is litile 
known, as it is in a very remote and unfre- 
quented valley; and, if we were writing in 
5 verſe, 
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| 4 we By” be obliged to ſay of it, 
what Horace ſays of the little town, in which 
he lodged a night, in his journey from 
R ome to Brunduſium, Verſu dicere non eſt.” 
It goes by the name of Auchin-lilly-lin- 
ſpout. 
Not long after it hath bed. the low 
country, the river comes up to a ſmall, but 
pleaſant valley, where, upon the north bank, 
ſtand two beautiful mounts, called the hills 
of Dunipace, which are taken notice of - by 
moſt of our hiſtorians, as monuments of 
great antiquity, The whole ſtructure of 
| theſe mounts is of earth; but they are not 
both of the ſame form and dimenſions. The 
more eaſterly one is perfectly round, reſem- 
| bling an oven, and about fifty feet in height, 
That it is an artificial work, does not admit 
of the leaſt doubt; but the ſame thing can- 
not be affirmed, with equal certainty, of the 
other, though it hath generally been ſup- 
| poſed to be ſo too. Tt bears no reſemblance 
to the eaſtern one, either in ſhape or ſize, 
At the foundation it is nearly of a triangu- 
lar form; but the ſuperſtructure is quite irre- 
gular; nor does the height of it bear any pro- 
portion 
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portion to the extent of its baſe. Bucha- 
nan calls this weſtern mount the ſmalleſt; 

but his memory had quite failed him, for 
there is at leaſt four times the quantity of 
earth in it which is in the other; neither 
can we diſcern any appearance of the river 
having ever come ſo near as to waſh away 
any part of it, as that hiſtorian affirms; 
though it is not improbable, that conſide- 
rable encroachments have been made upon 
it, which have greatly altered its original 
ſhape, for it affords an excellent kind of 
gravel for different uſes. 

The mounts are now planted with firs, 
which, together with the pariſh-church of 
Dunipace, ſtanding in the middle between 
them, and the river running hard by, give 
this valley a romantick appearance. 

The common account given of theſe 
mounts is, that they were erected as monu- 
ments of a peace concluded in that place, 

betwixt the Romans and the Caledonians, 
and that their name partakes of the lan- 
guage of both people; Dun ſignifying a hill 
in the ancient language of the country, and 
Pax, peace in the” language of Rome; the 
compound 


mis ine 


compound word Dunipace, according to 
this etymology, ſignifies the hills of peace. 
We find, in hiſtory, notice taken of three 
treaties of peace that were, at diff« crent pe- 
riods, concluded between the Romans and 
Caledonians; the firſt by deverus, about the 
year 210; the ſecond ſoon after, by his ſon 
Caracalla; and the third by the uſurper Ca- 
rauſius , about the year 286. But of 
which of theſe treaties Dunipace is a monu- 
ment, we donot pretend to determine, thou gh 
antiquaries ſeem generally inclined to un- 


derftand it of the firſt. .. 
—Jf 


eln the reign of Diocleſian, Carauſius, a native of 
Gaul, having, by the Emperor's orders, built a fleet to 
watch the Saxons, who, about that time, began to infeſt 
the ſeas with piracies, paſſed over into Britain, and, aſ- 
 ſuming the title of Emperor, was acknowleged by all 
the troops quartered there. He maintained himſelf in 
that ſovereignty againſt all the efforts of the Romans, 
who were at laſt glad to enter into a treaty with him, 
whereby they ceded to him the government of the iſ- 
land, which he had held ſeven years, when he was killed 
by Allectus. He made peace with the Caledonians, in or. 
der to obtain their aſſiſtance aga nſt the Romans. He 
was much ſkilled in maritime affairs, and ſeerys to have 
been the firſt Brittth ſovereign, who made uſe of a na · 
val force io defend his dominions. | 
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If the concurring teſtimony of hiſtorians 
and antiquaries did not unite, in giving this 
original to theſe: mounts, we would be 
tempted to conjecture, that they are- ſepul- 
chral monuments. © Human bones and urns 
have been diſcovered in earthen fabrics of a 
ſimilar conſtruction in many parts of the 
iſland; and the little mounts or barrows, 
which are ſcattered in great numbers around 
Stonehenge, in Salisbury plain, are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been the ſepulchres 
of the ancient Britons, | | 

Dunipace is taken notice of in hiſtory, as 
a place where important national cauſes 
have been decided, and that nore than once, 
by great Monarchs in perſon. It hath al- 
ready been obſerved, that the Roman Em- 
peror Severus, accompanied by his ſons 
Caracalla and Geta, is ſuppoſed to have 
there concluded a peace with the Caledoni- 

ans. We find Edward I. of England, at 
Dunipace, upon the 14th of October 1301, 
where he ſigned a warrant to his plenipo- 
tentiaries, who were at that time in France, 

authoriſing them to conſent to a truce with 
the Scots, as a neceſſary preliminary to- 
wards 
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wards a peace with their ally, the French 
king, between whom and Edward an ob- 
ſtinate war had long raged “. At the cha- 
5 pel of this place too, Robert Bruce and 
William Wallace are ſaid to have had a ſe- 
cond conference, the morning after the 
battle of Falkirk, which effectually opened 
the eyes of the former, to a juſt view of his | 
own true intereſt, and that of his country. 
| Until the bridge of Larbert was erected 
in the laſt century, the ordinary place of 
croſſing Carron ſeems to have been at 
Dunipace ; no where elſe does the river 
offer a paſſage naturally ſo commodious 
and eaſy, the banks being generally ſteep 


: and rugged. Thoſe numerous armies which 


frequently traverſed this ſhire, appear to 
have taken their rout that way, at leaſt 
ſince the demolition of the Roman bridge, 
which ſtood half a mile to the eaſtward. | 
We ſet out again upon our ſurvey. After 
the river hath left the valley of Dunipace, 1t 
runs for ſome time in a deep and hollow 
channel, with ſteep banks on each ſide ; 
here 


 * Rhymer's foedera, Tom, II. 
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here it paſſes by the foundations of the Ro- 
man bridge, not far from which, as is ge- 
nerally thought, was the ſcene of the. firſt 
conference betwixt Wallace and Bruce, up- 
on the evening of that day in which the 
battle of Falkirk was fought. 15 
After the river hath left the village and 
bridge of Larbert, it ſoon comes up to an- 
other ſmall. valley, through the midſt of 
which it hath now worn out to itſelf a 
ſtraight channel ; whereas, in former ages, 
it had taken a conſiderable compaſs 1ſouth- 
ward, as appears by the track of the old 
bed, which is till viſible. The high and 
circling banks upon the ſouth fide, give to 
this valley the appearance of a ſpacious bay; 
and, as tradition goes, there was once an 
harbour here. Nor does the tradition ap- 
pear altogether groundleſs; pieces of broken 
anchors have been found here within the 
memory of people yet alive, and the ſtream- 
tides would ſtill flow near the place, if they 
were not kept back by the great dam-head, 
built acroſs the river at Stenehouſe: There 
is reaſon too to believe, that the frith flow- 
ed conſiderably higher in former ages than 
| | it 
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it does at preſent; : fo that there is no im- 
probability in ſuppoſing that, at leaſt, ſmall 
craft might have advanced thus far. In the 
near neighbourhood of this valley ftand the 
ruins of ancient Camelon, which, though 
we have no ground to believe that it ever 
had poſſeſſed that degree of extent and 
ſplendor which ſome credulous authors 
mention, yet might be inhabited by the na- 
tives of the country for ſeveral ages after 1 it 
was abandoned by the Romans. 
We were not born in due time to be 
able, from ocular inſpection, to give any 
account of an antient monument called Ar- 
thur*s Oven, which once ſtood upon the 
banks of Carron, but was intirely demoliſh- 
ed above thirty years ago. The corner of 
a ſmall incloſure, between Stenehouſe and 
the Carron iron-works, is pointed out as 
having been the place of its ſituation. This 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been a Ro- 
man work, though it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive what could be the particular induce- 
ment for erecting ſuch a fabric at ſo great 
a diſtance from any other of their works, 
and in a 128 which, at that time, muſt 
e have 
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W been very remote and unfrequented. ; 
The form, of it is ſaid to have been per- 


fectly round, riſing perpendicular for ſome. 


yards at firſt; but afterwards was, gradually | 
_ contracted, till it terminated i in a narrow ori- 
| fice at the top; the height of it, according 
to Mr Gordon, who meaſured it, was twen- 
ty-two feet. Antiquaries are not agreed 
whether it had been a temple, or a trophy, 
or a mauſoleum, though the moſt common 
opinion is, that it had been a temple, and, 
Buchanan thinks, a temple of Terminus. 
Hector Boetius, who ſpeaks as having ſeen 
it, ſays, that there had been benches of 
ſtone all around upon the inſide, and a 
large ſtone for ſacrificing upon, or an altar, 
upon the ſouth fide ; the ſame author like- 
wiſe adds, that the upper door-poſt, upon 
which the Roman eagle, with an inſcription, 
is ſaid to have been engraven, was either 
carried off, or disfigured by, Edward I. in the 
midſt of his rage againſt the Scottiſh mo- 
numents of antiquity. | Buchanan ſays, the 
ſtones of this fabric were morticed into one 
another; but the demolition of it rectified 
that ke,; for it was found, that the 
| ** ſmall 
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al hole which appears in the ſtones, and 
widens as it grows in depth, was deſigned 
for fixing an inftrument in them, in order to 
raiſe them with greater facility totheir reſpec- 
tive places in the buiiding. By an inſtrument 
of a ſimilar kind, the large ſtones which 
eompoſe the locks of the canal were raiſed 
and conveyed to their proper beds. That 
hiſtorian alſo diminiſhes its ſze, when he 
fays it could fcaree contain ten ſoldiers; 
whereas, we are informed by Mr Gordon, 
that its internal diameter, at the baſe, want- 
ed only a few inches of twenty feet. A 
model of Arthur's oven is preſerved in a 
fabrie erected at Pennycuick by Sir W : 
Clark. 
5 Gn de over the half of the 
iſthmus, and runs ſo near the ancient boun- 
daries of the Roman empire, it may be na- 
turally concluded, that the adjacent country 
has been the ſcene of many battles and 
rencounters, the memory of which is now 
entirely loft; nor is there any cauſe to lament 
bat they are buried in oblivion. The hi- 
ſtories we are in poſſeſſion of are ſufficiently 
full in deſeribing the carnage of fields of 
| — Daughter, 
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Aaughtex, __ the enn attempts which 
human creatures have made to deſtroy one 
another. The deeds of martial courage and 
ferocity have filled many volumes, while 
thoſe of juſtice, equity, and benevolence, 
have ſeldom been thought worthy to be re- 
corded. Hiſtorians mention a bloody battle 
fought upon the banks of this river be- 
tween the Romans and the confederate ar- 
mies of the Scots and Picts, commanded 
by Fergus II. in the beginning of the fifth 
century . Probably the two armies diſ- 
puted the paſſage of the river at Duni- 
pace. The Romans remained maſters f 
the field, but not till after it had long been 
fought, with ſuch obſlinate fury, 'as cauſed 
à dreadful laughter on both ſides, inſo- 
much that authors, in their deſcription of 
the combat, have uſed the extravagant, 
though trite hyperbole, of the water run- 

ning red for miles with blood. | 
The ſcenes of ſome of Oſſianꝰs poems 
were, in the opinion of the tranſlator of _ 
them, upon the banks of this river. Here 
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Fingal fought with Caracul, the ſon of the 
king of the world, ſuppoſed to have been 
the ſame with Caracalla, the fon of the Ro- 
man Emperor Severus. Here alſo young 
Ofcar, the ſon of Offian, performed ſeveral 
of his heroic exploits. Hereabout too, we 
are directed to look for the ſtream of Crona, 
Ao much celebrated in the ancient compoſi- 
tions of the Gallic bard; but we find our- 
ſelves now treading upon very uncertain 
ground. and know not | where” to find that 
ſtream, if it was not the water of Bonny, 
which runs in the near neighbourhood of 
the Roman wall, and diſchargeth itſelf into 
Carron, oppoſite to Dunipace. In thoſe 
poems, mention is made of a green vale up- 
on the banks of Carron, with a tomb ſtand- 
ing in the midſt of it, where young Oſcars 
party, and the warriors of Caros, ſuppoſed 
to be the uſurper Carauſius, met. This is 
only taken notice of, as it ſtrengthens the 
conjecture which is already hazarded, that 
the mounts of Dunipace, eſpecially the 
more eaſterly of them, have been intended 
for ſepulchral monuments. At the ſame 
time, however, it occurs, that the tomb 
> maentioned 
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| mentioned by Oſſian, might poſſibly be 
Arthur' s oven, between which and the river 
lay a green and level plat of ground, n = 
which. the iron work is now erected. 

At the diſtance of half a mile from the 
river, and near the town of Falkirk, lies the 
field of that battle which was fought be- 


tween the Scots, under Sir William Wal- = 


lace, and the Engliſh, in the end of the 
thirteenth century. It goes by the name of 
Graham's-muir, from the valiant John 
Graham, who fell there, and whoſe grave- 
ſtone is ſtill to be ſeen in the church-yard 
of Falkirk. 
The river Carron, 1 it hath long 
ſince ceaſed to roll its ſtream amidſt the din 
of arms, ſtill preſerves its fame, by lending 
its uſeful aid to trade and manufactures. 
About ſeventeen years ago, a great iron 
work was erected upon it, the appendages. 
of which, ſuch as canals, dams, and reſer- 
voirs, extend ſeveral miles along its banks. 
This work gives daily employment to ſome 
hundreds of people; and, beſides many ſmal- 
ler articles in the metal way, great numbers 
of cannon of different ſizes, with the name 


of 
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of the river upon each of them, are caſt 
there every year, not only for the ſervice of 
the Britiſh government, but for that of other 
powers. The river is navigable for ſeveral 
miles near its mouth, and a trade, far from 
being inconſiderable, is carried on upon it 
by ſmall craft, for the facilitating of which, 
the channel hath of late years been ſtraight- 
ened in ſundry places, and by that means 
much ſhortened. The great canal too hath 
its entrance from this river, and runs pa- 
rallel to it, at no great 9 for a ney 
number of miles. 
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Miſcellancons Obſervations. © 


ONUMENTS of the Roman ufurpa- 
| tion are often to be met with, in 
places where the memory of that people is 
entirely loft amongſt the preſent inhabitants. 
This is generally the caſe in Scotland. The 
forts of Agricola, and the wall of Antoni- 
nus, are commonly aſcribed to the Pits or 
Peaghs, whom the vulgar always ſpeak of, 
as if they had been a ſet of creatures ſome- 
what different from the reſt of dove —— 
ſpecies. | 
The military cauſeway, and other of tlie 
| Roman works, are fometimes aſcribed tothe 
fame people, at other times to Michael Scot 
of Balwirie, who is ſuppoſed to have per- 
formed many extraordinary exploits by his 
{kill in magic. Many whimſical and ridi- 
culous accounts of thoſe monuments are ſtill 
current; but, . them all, the Roman 
| name 
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name is 8 or never mentioned: This 
naturally brings to our remembrance the 
prophecy of Lucan, which is literally ful- 
filled of the Roman works in Scotland, as 
well as in many other parts of the globe. 
| SHE, unc omne Latinum 

Fabula nomen erit . | 


| We ble ph (well c of ght 
to direct our inquiries into the ſtate and 


tranſactions of Scotland during the Roman 


dominion, and for many ages after it. We 
cannot rely upon our own hiſtorians, ex- 
cept when they borrow from thoſe of Rome; 
nor are the accounts we find in theſe laſt 
any more than geueral and broken hints. 
We need not, however, heſitate a moment 
to affirm, that the natural, as well as the | 
political condition of North Britain, was, in 
thoſe remote ages, very different from what 
it hath been for a number of centuries paſt; 
baron heaths, undrained marſhes, and thick 
- forreſts, covered the youre Page of it. The 
| | Roman 


'* Lucan. lib. 7. 
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Romain Mas ia repreſent it as one of the 

moſt forbidding ſpots in all the globe, un- 
cultivated and frightful all over. Hero- 
dian ſpeaks as if the ſun never ſhone upon 

it, his rays being obſtructed by perpetual - 
fogs ariſing from the damp woods and un- 
wholeſome fens *. Such accounts are no 
doubt exaggerated ; for theſe authors ſought 
in every thing to magnify the courage of 
their armies, by repreſenting the difficulties 
and hardſhips they had to ſurmount in their 
| _ conqueſts. | They are not, however, ſo wide 
of the truth as may at firſt be imagined ; 
for, in an iſland ſurrounded by immenſe 
oceans as this is, a clouded {ky muſt natu- 
rally be'a much more frequent object than 
upon the continent; and, an uncultivated 
ſoil, where the marſhes are undrained, and 
the woods ſo thick, as to obſtrud the free 
current of air, muſt, of courſe, be 12 555 and 
unvwrholeſome. 
© The barren heaths and bleak mountains 
of Annandale and Clydeſdale, over which 

the Roman armies marched into Scotland, 


= | could 


Ferod. lib. 3. cap. 47. 
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could not raiſe in them any great expecta- 
tion of being enriched by the conqueſt of 
the country. It is not eaſy to imagine 
what could induce a people, bred in mild 
and fertile climes, to enter upon the hard- 
ſhips of ſubduing regions ſo cold and in- 
hoſpitable. One of themſelves, however, 
who was well acquainted with the proud 
and rapacious diſpoſition of his own nation, 
hath honeſtly laid open to the world the ſe⸗ 
cret ſprings which guided all their opera- 
tions, though he makes another expreſs it. 
« 81 locuples hoſtis eſt, avari; ſi pauper, 
© ambitioh. Quos non Oriens, non Occi- 
dens fatiaverit ; Soli omnium opes atque 
* inopiam pari affectu concupiſcunt. Au- 
'$ ferre, trucidare, rapere falſis nominibus, 
* imperium ; atque, ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, 
* pacem appellant “.“ 
The vaſt woods | in Britain were not alto- 
gether owing to the indolence of the inha- 
bitants and their unſkilfulneſs in agricul- 
ture, The careful preſervation of them pro- 


ceeded from a x principle of religion. The 
| druidical 


Tacit. in Agric. 
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dcuidical ſyſtem of worſhip was adopted o- 


ver all the north of Europe; according to | 
which, not only woods and groves, but 
ſingle trees, boughs, and leaves, were 


reckoned ſacred. This is one great reaſon 
why foreſts were ſo frequent in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain. They made it a piece | 
of religion not to cut them down, unleſs it 
were ſome branches of the oak, and a few 
other trees, which they carried about with 
them on particular ſolemnities. 
A country ſo little culti vated, and the chief 
ſubfiſtence of whoſe inhabitants muſt have 
been by the paſture of cattle, could be but 
_ thinly peopled. Tacitus ſpeaks of large 
tribes, or clans, amplac civitates, who dwelt 
beyond Bodotria; yet the army which fought = 
with Agricola at the foot of Mount Gram- 
pius did not amount to much above thirty 
thouſand, though this was the great effort 
of the Caledonians, to 'which all the force 
they could muſter from every quarter was 
collected f: Nor need we ſuſpect that the 
number was greater; for the Romans, in 
ade 5 order 


F Tacit. in Agric. 


70 * s 1 n * 
order to ſet off their own valour, were ac- 
cuſtomed rather to magnify than diminiſh = 
the number of their enemies. 

We do not obſerve in Ptolemy's deſcription 
of Britain, any place which we can affirm to 
have been ſituated within the ſhire of Stir- 
ling, though there are few other parts of 
the iſland where we cannot follow that an- 
tient geographer with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. The only place in this neigh- 
bourhood taken notice of by him, is that 
to which he gives the name of Alauna. 
This, ſome conjecture to have been the Ro- 
man fortifications upon the river Carron, 
which now go by the name of Camelon ; in 
the two laſt ſyllables of which, that antient 
name is preſerved, with only a ſmall varia- 
tion. Ptolemy, however, ſeems to give to 
his Alauna a more northerly ſituation, fo 
that we ſhould rather Took for it beyond the 
preſent town of Stirling; but, upon what 
particular place it was ſituated, whether up- 
on the water of Allon, near Dumblane, or 
at the town of Alloa, upon the frith, in both 
which are diſcernible ſome reſemblances of 
the name, we do not take upon us to de- 

| termine. 
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termine. A probable reaſon may be aſſign- 
ed for that author's taking notice of ſo few 
places between the friths. The Romans 
had few or no fixed ſettle:nents at any time 
beyond the wall of Antoninus; and the na- 
tives of the country might find it not de- 
ſirable to take up any reſidence ſo near the 
boundaries of a people, who had diſcovered 
ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition to pillage and enſlave 
them, and who were never renowned for 
being the beſt neighbours. By reaſon of 
the hoſtilities which were perpetually car- 
ried on betwixt thoſe new uſurpers and the 
ancient inhabitants, and the inroads they 
made upon each other, the whole iſthmus, 
during the time of the Roman dominion, 
was probably much in the fame ſtate in 
which the borders between England 
and Scotland are well known to have 
been in later ages, during the continu- 
al feuds between the two kingdoms. It 
muſt be obſerved too, that Ptolemy hath 
committed a capital error in his plan of 
that part of the iſland that lies beyond the 
two friths. He hath given it a wrong po- 
ſition ; for, whereas it ſtretches directly 
1 northward, 
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| northward, he makes it turn eaſtward, and 
run a great way inte the German o- 
cean. This error begins at the iſthmus, 
which throws all thereabout into confuſion, 
and renders it unſafe to depend upon that 
author i in that an of his , valuable 
Work. 
After the retreat * the Dons Gen the 
illand, that part of it which lies beyond the 
friths of Forth and Clyde, was, for many 
ages, divided into two ſeparate kingdoms ; 
the kingddm of the Scots, in the Welt 
Highlands, and that of the PiQs, upon the 
_ eaſtern coaſt: But the hiſtory of both is in- 
volved in much. obſcurity : Any glimmer- 
ings of light we have to guide our inqui- 
ries concerning them, are derived from ſuch 
imperfect, and often fabulous, chronicles, 
as eſcaped the malicious policy of Edward I. 
of England, who, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, robbed this country of 
all the hiſtorical monuments which, either 
by force or fraud, he could get poſſeſſion - 
of. We cannot pretend to aſcertain, with 
exactneſs, the boundaries of the Scottiſh 
and Pictiſh empires. We learn, however, 
; „ ; that 
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that the Scots had no ſettled 6 up- 
on the ſouth of Clyde, till many ages after 
the departure of the Romans. A nation of 
Britons poſſeſſed the ſouth - weſt of Scotland, . 
together with a part of the north of Eng- 
land, and formed the kingdom of Cumbria, 
which ſubſiſted, though not without ſeve- 
ral revolutions, and frequent diſturbances 
from its ee to the beginning of 
the tenth century . This kingdom com- 
prehended the provinces of Galloway, Kyle, 
Carrick, and Cunningham, beſides the large 
archbiſhoprick of Glaſgow, which extend 
ed through the greateſt part of Cumberland. 
It was at laſt ſubdued by the Engliſh, who, 
in order to attach the Scottiſh king to their 
intereſt, made a preſent of it to Malcolm 


Prince of Scotland, to be held as a fief de- 


pending on the crown of England. And 
this was the foundation of the homage 
which the Scottiſh kings paid to the Eng- 
liſh for the dominions they poſſeſſed in the 
north of that kingdom. The Cumbrians, 
by this means, became incorporated with 
the 


„ Father Innes's hiſtory — «= 


| 


— 
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the Scots, and loſt their original diſtinction: 


r 


The name, however, of that people is ſtill 


preſerved, not only in Cumberland, now a 


province of England, but in the iſlands of 
Cumbrays in the mouth of Clyde, in ma- 
ny places of Clydeſdale, and in Cumber- 


nauld in Dumbartonſhire, near the borders 


of the ſhire we are ſurveying. | 
Neither did the Picts obtain the conſtant 


and, uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the Lo- 
thians, till towards the end of the eight 
century. Till that time, the countries up- 


on the ſouth of Forth were generally ſub- 
ject to thoſe: powers who reigned in the 
north of England. The Saxon kingdom 
of Northumberland, which was erected near 


the middle of the ſixth century, and conti- 


nued for the ſpace of 200 years, to be one 
of the moſt powerful of all the Heptarchies, 


extended from the Humber to the frith . 


of Forth, and the town of Stirling. 1 Tor, 


or Thor, from whom the name of Thurſ- 
day, the fifth day of the week, is derived, 


was one of the chief deities of that people, | 


| whom, before they acknowledged the Chri- 


- high places. Some memorials of that wor- 


ſtian faith, they worſhipped in groves and 


ſhip 
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ſhip are thought to be flill preſerved in the = 
names of ſundry places in thoſe parts ; as 

in Corſtorphine, near Edinburgh, Torphi- 
chen, and Torben in Weſt Lothian, and ö 
Torood in the ſhire we are ſurveying. | 
In thoſe ages, that tract of country ow 


called Stirlingſhire, was ſituated upon the 
confines of no leſs than four kingdoms 3 


it had the Northumbrian and Cumbrian 


dominions upon the ſouth, and thoſe of the 
Scots and Picts upon the north; probably 
it belonged ſometimes to ofie, ſometimes to 
another, for they were perpetually making 
encroachments upon each other; nor could 
_ thoſe who lay upon oppoſite banks of the 


Forth commit mutual hoſtilities, without 
taking their rout through this ſhire. A 
country ſo liable to be harraffed by frequent 
marches and rencounters, muſt have been 
but vety thin of inhabitants, and little bets 
ter than a deſart. 

Bede; who lived in the eight century, 
mentions a town called Guidi, which was 
ſituated upon the frith of Forth“; Bucha- 

| | nan 


; 


* Bede, lib. i. cap. 1 
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nan is of opinion that this was the ancient 
Camelon near Falkirk f. Bede, however, 
places Guidi about the middle of the frith, 

whereas Camelon is ſituated ſome miles be- 
yond its weſtern terminatien. It is pro- 
bable, that that venerable hiſtorian, having 
ſeldom or never been in Scotland, and li- 
ving in a dark age, when his information 
could not be the moſt perfect, hath com- 
mitted ſeveral errors in his account of that 


country, as Cambden, who lived in a later 


age, and had better means of information, 
hath evidently done. If we explain Bede 
literally, Guidi ſtood in the midſt of the 
frith; Orientalis (Sinus) habet in medio ſui 
' * urbem Guidi.“ No iſland now appears in 
the frith, that can afford a ſituation to a 
town; upon Inch-keith, and Inch-garvie, 
are the remains of fortifications erected little 
above two centuries ago; and upon Inch- 
colm are the ruins of a ſtately monaſtery 
founded. by Alexander I. near the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century; but theſe iſlands 
are all of fo ſmall an extent, that we can- 
not 


+ Buch. hiſt. lib. 1. 
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not t 0 much as imagine that Guidi vat a 
upon any of them. Our author, whoſe 
ſtile is far from being pure, and, on that 
account, often not very intelligible, with - 
out doubt intended to fignify, that that 
town ſtood about the middle of the. coaſt, 
though, whether upon the north. or. ſouth, 
we are left in the dark. AE 
Near the pariſh church > 8 two cal 
north from the town of Stirling, are ſeveral 
large ſtones ſtanding erect, as alſo ſome near 
thechurchof Alva, which appearto havebeen 
fixed there in very ancient times, and were 
no doubt intended to-perpetuate the memory 
of an im portant tranſaction which had hap- 
pened in thoſe parts. It is well known to 
have been a cuſtom of the old Scots, to 
erect large ſtones in fields of battle; either 
as memorials of a victory, or to preſerve 
the knowledge of the ſpot ia which any of. 
their eminent warriors had fallen. This is 
often mentioned in the works of Oſſian. 
That bard himſelf, and Toſcar, one of his 
brothers; were ſent by Fingal their father, 
to raiſe a ſtone upon the banks of the 
fiream of Crona, in order to perpetuate, the 
memory 


BY ME. 
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memory of a  viory which he had. ſome 
time before obtained there. Such monu- 
ments are ſtill to be ſeen in almoſt every 
ſhire. Two ſtones ſtand to this day in the 
field near Stirling, where Randolph, Earl 
of Mutray, and Lord Clifford the Engliſh 
general, had a ſharp rencounter, the even- 
ing before the great battle of Bannockburn; 
and, ſo late as the battle of Killicrankie, 
the highlanders reared up a large ſtone in 
| the ſpot where Claverhouſe their com- 
mander fell. Of what event the ſtones we 
are now taking a view of are monuments, 
cannot with certainty be determined. When 
the national enmity that had long ſubſiſted 
between the Scots and Pitts aroſe to ſo great 
a height in the ninth century, that one of 
thoſe kingdoms muſt fall, ſeyeral fierce and 
bloody battles were. fought, before it was 
finally decided, who was to give laws to 
Scotland. One of theſe battles was fought 
near the river Forth. Kenneth II. who at 
that time occupied the throne, commanded 
= the Scotfiſh army, which he aſſembled in 
„ the neighbourhood of Stirling, in order to 
[Wedge the aun of "Rs Alpin his father, 


who, 
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| i Wade been taken priſoner in a * 
mer action, had been baſely murdered by. 
the Picts. Before they had time to march 

from the place of rendezvous, they were at- 

tacked by the Picts, aided by ſome auxili- 
aries from England; the combat vas fierce 
and bloody, but the victory at laſt fell to 

Kenneth, who purſued the flying enemy 

wich great ſlaughter, and drove many of 

them into the Forth“. As the caſtle and 
town of Stirling were at that time in the 
hands of the Picts , the rendezvous of 
Kenneth's army, and the battle, muſt have 
been upon the north ſide of the river; and, 
as every circumſtance of that action leads 
us to conelude, that it happe ; 
ſpot where thoſe ſtones ſtand, we are ſtrong- 
ly inclined to conſider them as monuments 
of it. The conjecture too is farther con- 
firmed, from a tract of ground in the 
neighbourhood, which, from time imme 
morial, hath gone by the name of Cambu/- 
kenneth, that is, the field or creek. of Ken- 
neth, upon which the noble.” mem of 
| the ſame name ſtood. 


+ | TH Alus 
Bot. lib. 10, Ibidem. 
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After the overthrow of the PiQtiſh em- 
pire, the ſhire of Stirling, with all the 
country upon the ſouth ſide of the Forth, 
was for ſome years under the dominion of 
the Northumbrian Saxons. Of this revo- 
lution we ſhall ſpeak more fully, when we 
come to give the hiſtory of the caſtle and 
town of Stirling. 8 
The greateſt part of this ſhire wears the 
marks of a late cultivation. Beſides the ob- 
ſtacles to agriculture, ariſing from its local 
ſituation, which expoſed it to ſo frequent 
military marches and rencounters, a forreft, 
perhaps a wing of the Caledonian, long con- 
tinued to- extend over much of it, many 
veſtiges of which remain unto- this day. 
The Torwood, and that of Callendar, with 
many banks of natural timber, ſtill ſubſiſt; 
and ſtumps of trees, with much bruſhwood, 
are to be ſeen in many fields, which are 
now cultivated, and tolerably fertile. 
We leave thoſe dark and unſatisfying 
ſpeculations, to take a view of more recent 
and certain tranſactions, which have hap- 
pened in this ſhire: This we ſhall attempt, by 


calting our eye upon the accounts which 
4 authentic 
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authentic records, or approved hiſtorians, 
| have given of thoſe tranſactions; and, at 
the ſame time, upon the fields which were 
the ſcenes of them; ſometimes too, by call- 
ing in probable tradition to our aid. 


S E C7: 
The Abbaey of e and other 
5 1 Houfes. 


N 1124, David I. the youngeſt ſon of 
Malcolm Canmore, mounted the Scot- 
tiſh throne, which had been ſucceſſively oc - 
cupied by three of his brothers before him. 
This prince is celebrated on account of ma- 
ny valuable qualities. By his valour, he 
not only defended the kingdom againſt the 
hoſtile attempts of England, but made ſe- 
veral ſucceſsful inroads upon that nation; 
by his wiſdom, he eſtabliſhed the moſt ſa- 
lutary laws for the internal goverameat of 
his own dominions, and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice amongſt his ſubjects. To him 
we are indebted for that ſyſtem of laws 
which, from the two firſt words of it, goes 


by 


— 


by the name of Regiam Majeflatem. THis 


military proweſs, and political talents, were 


alſo accompanied with great ardor of de- 
votion, according to the religious ſyſtem of 
thoſe times, which had degenerated into the 
rankeſt ſuperſtition; this led him fo far 
into the common error of the age, that, by 
the erection and endowments of religious 
| houſes, in different parts of his dominions; 
he greatly impoveriſhed the revenues of the 
crown, Not fatisfied with repairing thoſe 
that were decayed by age, or ſpoiled by the 
injuries of war, he raiſed fo many new 
eſtabliſhments of that kind, that, if we had 
not full evidence of his activity in civil and 
military tranſactions, we would be induced 
to believe, that he had employed his whole 
life in the affairs of . FH 
Four biſhopricks, eleven abbacies, two 


monaſteries, beſides ſundry ſmall religious 


fabrics, owed their foundations and firſt 
endowments to this Prince's miſtaken no- 
tions of piety; and, in teſtimony of grati- 
tude, the clergy, who found their intereſt 
ſo much advanced by the liberality of theit 
| ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, diſtinguiſhed him by the title of 
St David. 

Cambuſkenneth, ubich, in proceſs of 
time, became one of the moſt opulent and 
ſtately of the Scottiſh abbacies, was found- 
ed by that Monarch in 1147. Though it 
ſtood in the ſhire of Clackmannan, yet, as 
it had very large poſſeſſions i in that which 
we are ſurveying, and was ſituated upon 
the borders thereof, an account of it can be 
reckoned no great deviarion from our plan. 
It was ſituated half a mile north-eaſt of the 
town of Stirling, upon the north bank of 
the Forth, and in a fort of a peninſula 
formed by that winding river. The adja- 

cent fields had been the ſcene of ſome tran- 

ſaction, in which one of thoſe Scottiſh mo- 
narchs, who bore the name of Kenneth, 
had been concerned; and from thence the 
place received the name of Cambuſkenneth, 


which, as was obſerved in the preceeding _ 


ſection, ſignifieth the field or creek of Ken- 
neth. The ſituation was both pleaſant and 
convenient, in the midit of a fertile coun- 
try, where the community could be ſup- 
phed with all forts of proviſions, as grain 


M q an. 
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of every kind, _ and plenty of fiſh from 
the neighbouring river. 


As ſ on as the houie was fit to $562: 5 


inhabitants, it was planted with a company 
of monks, or canons regular, who were 
tranſlated from Aroiſe, near to Arras, in the 
province of Artois in France; they were of 
that order who obſerved the rules of St 
Auguſtine, an order afterwards ſo nume- 
rous in Scotland, as to poſleis no leſs than 
twenty-eight monaſteries in the kingdom *. 
This erection was ſometimes called the 
monaſtery of Stirling, from its vicinity to 
that town ; and the abbots are often de- 
ſigned, in the ſubſcriptions of old charters, 
abbates de Striveling. The church which 
beionged to it was dedicated to St Mary; 
hence a lane leading from the high-ſtreet 
of that town to the monaitery, [till goes by 
the name of St Mary's wvnd. 
It will not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
the reader to be preſented with an Fngliſh 
tranſlation of rhe firſt charter of King Da- 


vid to the relig zious fraternity of this place. 
In 


# Keith on religious houſes. 
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© Ih the name of the Father, and of the 


s Son, and of the Holy Spirit, amen. TI 


 ” 


David, by the grace of God, King of 


© Scots, with the conſent of Henry m fon, 


and the Biſhops of my realm, and with 
the confirmation and atteſtation of the 
Earls and Barons, do grant and confirm, 
in peaceable and perpetual poſſeſſion, to 
the church of St Mary of Striveling, 

and the Canons regularly living therein, 
the ſubjects underwritten, viz. The lands 
of Cambuſkenneth, and the privilege of 
fiſhing with one net in the water, betwixt 
theſe lands and Polmaile; allo the lands 
of Colling, with the wood, and other juſt 


diviſions thereof; the lands of Dunbode- 


num, (Lillibody), which lie between the 
water of the ſame lands, and the lands of 


Loching; forty ſhillings of ny revenues 


of, Stirling; the cane of one ſhip; one 
ſalt pan, gen with as much land as 
uſually belongs to one of my own falt 
pans ; the tenth of my feus of the lord- 
ſhip of Stirling; the oblations which ſhall 
at any time be offered in the foreſaid 


church; the land which lies between 


6 Polmaiſe 


Msn vx; 


Polmaiſe and Dunbodinum; twenty cu- 
derni of cheeſe out of my revenues of 
< Stirling. 1 further grant and confirm to 
that church, the liberties and uſages which 
I have granted and confirmed to the reſt 
« of the churches of my realm: It is there- 
fore my will and pleaſure, that, whatſo- 
© ever the foreſaid church poſſeſſeth at pre- 
© ſent, or ſhall poſſeſs in time to come, ſhall 
be poſſeſſed with as much quiet and free- 
dom, as I myſelf poſſeſs the ſaid lands, 

_ © ſaving the defence of my kingdom, and 
the adminiſtration of regal juſtice, if the 
« prelate ſhall, upon any pretence, ſwerve 
from his juſt allegiance, The witneſſes 
of this confirmation are, Earl Henry, the 
Kings ſon; Robert, Biſhop of St Andrew's; 
Gregory, Biſhop of Dunkeld; Herbert, 
Elect of Glaſgow; G. Abbot of Dumferm- 
line; Abbot of St. Andrew's; i 
Robert, Prior of St. Andrew's; Gilbert, | 
Prior of Jeddewart; Edward, the Chan- 
cellor; Earl Duncan; Leod ul ph de Brechin; 
© Hugh de Morville; Herbert, the Cham- 


* berlain; William de Summerville; Alan 
de 


8 
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de Foulis; William de Lindeff; d Walter 
de Ridale “.' 

Beſides the ſubjects mu in the o- 
riginal charter, King David made ſundry 
other conſiderable donations to the mo- 
naſtery. He conveyed a grant of the church 
of Clackmannan, with forty acres of land, 


and the prieſts croft near that church; as alſo 


of a toft at Stirling, and another at Linlith- 
gow]; together with the tenth of all the 
ſums duly payable for obtaining decreets 
in the courts of Stirlingſhire and Calendar. 
At another time, he beſtowed the farm of 
Kettleſton, near Linlithgow, together with 
the lands of Malar, near Touch, and certain 
privileges in the wood of Keltor, now 

known by the name of the Torwood. 
The original charter was confirmed by 
ſundry ſucceeding monarchs, with the ad- 
dition of other lands and privileges. Large 
donations were alſo made by private per- 
ſons, in ſo much that, in a ſhort time, the 
endowments of this erection became very 
great. 


* Chartulary of Cambuſkenneth, in the Lawyers 
library, Orgs; 7 ; 


nr 
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great. Some of thoſe donations bear, that 
they were granted in puram eleemoſynam ; 
others, that they were made, Pro Jalute ani- 
mae of the donators. 

Bulls were alſo obtained from ſundry 5 
Popes, protecting the churches, lands, and 
other privileges belonging to the monaſ- 
tery, and prohibiting, under pain of excom- 
munication, all perſons whatſoever from 
withholding from the Canons any of their 
juſt rights, or W . them 1 in the pol, 
ſeſſion of them. 


The moſt curious of thoſe? bulls 18 chat of 1 


Pope Celeſtine III. dated May 1195, as it 


enumerates the Poſſeſſions and immunities 


of the monaſtery at that time. 
It protects the farm of Cambuſkenneth:; 
the lands of Colling; the lands of C "30 | 
and Bandeath, with the wood thereof ; 
Tillibotheny ; the iſland called . : 
which is ſituated between Tillibotheny 
and Polmaiſe; the farm of Kettleſton, 
with its milns; the lands which lie upon 
the bank of the Forth, between Pulmille 
and the road which leads down to the 
ſhips; : a full toft in the burgh of Stirling, 
e and- 
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© and another in Linlithgow; one net in 
« the water of Forth; twenty cuderni of 
« cheeſe out of the King's revenues at Stir- 
ling; forty ſhillings of the King's reve- 
© nues of the ſame place; one ſalt pan, and 
as much land as belongs to one of the 
« King's alt pans; the church of Clackman- 
© nan, with forty acres of land, and its | 
* chapels and toft; the fiſhings of Carſie 
and Tillibotheny ; the fiſhing between 
« Cambuſkenneth and Polmaiſe; the half 
* of the ſkins and tallow of all the beaſts 
« {lain for the King's uſe at Stirling.” 

The preceeding poſſeſſions and privi- 
leges were the donations of King David; 
thoſe that follow have the names of the ſe 

veral donators prefixed to them. 
From a grant of King Malcolm, the | 
«© miln of Clackmannan, except the multure 
of the King's table, as often as he ſhall 
© come to that village; fitty ſhillings out of 
| © the cuſtoms of Perth. By a grant of King 
William, a full roft in the villige of Perth; 
* the church of Kinclething, with lands 
* arid other pertinents ; the church of Tul- | 
x: licultri, with all its pertinents; the church 


* of 


* 
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of Kincardine, with the lands aitaned 
* it, and all its pertinents; the church of 
Gleninglefe, with all pertaining to it. By 


a grant of Counteſs Ada *, one full toft 
in the burgh of Crail, and half a carru- 


cate of land, and common paſturage in 
Pethcorthing; one merk of filver out of 
her revenues of Crail; one full toft in the 


burgh of Haddington. By a grant of 
Robert, Biſhop of St. Andrew's, the church 


of Egglis, (5t Ninian's), with its cha- 
pels of Dunipace and Lethberth, and all 


its other chapels and oratories, and all 


other pertinents. By a grant of Richard, 


Biſhop of Dunkeld, confirmed by the 
King, the church of Alveth, with its per- 


tinents. By a gift of Allan, the ſon of 


Walter To a full toft in the burgh of Ren- 


n * frew, 


. This lady was the widow of Prince Henry, ſon 


of King David, who died before his father. She was 


a daughter of the Earl of Warren, in England, and 


mother of two Scottiſh Monarchs, viz. Malcolm IV. 


firnamed the Maiden, and William, ſirnamed che 
Lion. : | 


+ He was eldeſt ſon to Walter, Lord high Steward 


of Scotland. Before his father's death, he is uſually 


de ſi gned 
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£ ; frat, and one fiſhing i in the water of the 
+ ſame village. By a grant of Philip de 
Lunding, half a carrucate of land, with a 
* meadow. pertaining to it in Balcormack ; 
© the paſturage of five hundred ſheep, and 


A 


twenty cows, and a carrucate of land in 


the farm of Binning. By a grant of Go- 
* teline, and William, the ſon of Thorald. 
confirmed by the King, the church of 
c Kirkintilloch, with half a carrucate of 
* land, and all pertinents. From a grant 
« of Gilbert de Umfraville, two ox gangs 
* of the lands of Dunipace chapei.” 

Ihe bull likewiſe protects to the monaſ- 
tery, the tithes of all the lands which the 
monks ſhould cultivate with their own 


hands, or which ſhould be cultivated at the 


expence of the community; as alſo, the 
tythes of all the beaits reared upon the pai- 
tures of the community; and inhibits all 
perſons from exacting thele tithes. It like- 
wile empowers the fratcruity to nc minate 


N | Foes | 


deſigned Alanus filius Walteri Dapiferi. Upon his father's | 
deceaſe he ſucceeded to the office of high Steward, 
and from that time hath the deſignation of Alanus f. 
lias Walteri Dapiſer. 


— 
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prieſts or vicars to the REN arid chip 
belonging to them, whom they were to 
_ preſent to the Biſhop of the dioceſe, within 


whoſe juriſdiction theſe churches lay, that, 
upon finding them qualified, he might or- 


dain them to the charge of the fouls. Theſe 


prieſts were to be anſwerable to the Biſhop 

for the diſcharge of the ſpiritual functions, 
but to the monaſtery for the temporalities 

of their reſpective churches. 

It moreover grants to the community the 
| privilege of - performing divine ſervice, 
with a low voice, and ſhut doors, without 

Tingiog bells, ! in caſe of a national interdict. 

Another bull of protection was granted | 
by Innocent III. in 1201, in which, ſundry 
parcels of lands at Innerkeithing, Duneglin, 
and Ayr, are mentioned, which had been 


conferred upon the monaſtery ſince the 
bull of Celeſtine. 


During the ſpace of two hundred years 
after its erection, the monaſtery was almoſt 
every year acquiring freſh additions f 
wealth and power, by donations of lands, 
| tithes, patronages of churches, and annui- 
ties, proceeding trom the liberality « of Kin gs, 
noble- 
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noblemen, Biſhops, and * beſides 
many rich oblations which were daily made 
by, perſons of every rank. 

From the middle of the fifteenth century, | 
there appears a viſible decline of that ſpirit 
of liberality to thoſe. religious eſtabliſh- , 

ments, which, in preceeding ages, had been 
1o vigoroully exerted by all ranks. Dona- 
tions became leſs frequent; and the im- 
menſe poſſeſſions, which cathedrals and mo- 


|  riaſteries had acquired, began to be conſi- 


dered as public burdens; and that not with- 
out cauſe ; for near the one half of Scot- 
land was in poſſeſſion . of eccleſiaſtics. Se- 
veral proprietors of land began to with- 
hold payment of the tithes due out of their 
eſtates, till they were proſecuted, and de- 
creets were obtained againſt them in the ci- 
vil courts. John Lord Fleming, chamber- 
berlain of Scotland, under the regency of 
the Duke of Albany, in the minority of 
James V. relying, no doubt, upon his great 
power and influence, with-held, for ſeven 

years, payment of the tithes of his lands in 
Kirkintilloch, which amounted to thirty- 
three bolls of meal, and three bolls of bar- 


| ley 
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ley yearly. He v was proſecuted at the in- 
ſtance of the community in 1523, and made 
1 compoſition for bygone arrears, at the 
rate of eight ſhillings | four pennies Scots per | 
boll. Much about the ſame time, the feu- 
ers and tenants of Kilmarnock were proſe- 
euted for the tithes of their lands, which a- 
mounted to a large quantity of 8. 22 

year 7 ; pf 3 
„ Priories belonged to the abbacy, 
which were, 

1}, That of Inſula Sancti Cuno, or 
Inch Mahome, ſituated upon a ſmall iſland 
ia the loch of Monteith in Perthſhire, 
which from thence is ſometimes called the 
loch of Inch Mahome. This priory is ſaid 
to have been faunded by Murdoch Earl of 

Monteith, who was killed at the battle of 
Duplin in 1332; it is, however, more pro- 
bable that he had only repaired it, or be- 
ſtowed ſome conſiderable donation upon it; 
and, on that account, was looked upon as 
its ſecond founder: For Adam Prior de 


Pille de Saint Colmock is named amongſt 


thoſe 


* Chartulary. 
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thoſe who ſwore fealty to Edward T. in 
1296. This priory was united, by James 
IV. to the chapel-royal of Stirling, and af- 
terward beſtowed in commendam, by James 
V. upon John Lord Erſkine. 
2d, Roſneth, in the ſhire of Dumbarton, 
which had been founded by the old Earls 
of Lennox, in honour of the Virgin Mary; 
it was allo united to the chapel-royal of 
Stirling by James IV *. : 
The firſt abbot of Cambuſkenneth was 
called Alfridus ; but of him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, for three centuries, we have found 
nothing memorable. _ 
From the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we find the abbots of this place fre- hy 
_ quently employed in important national 
tranſactions, or advanced to the higheſt as. 1 
vil offices. | | 
The abbot of Cambuſkenneth is named a- 
mong thoſe who, in 1423, were ſent into 
England by Murdoch Duke of Albany, to 
negociate a treaty concerning the ranſom of 
: James . who had long been detained a 
| captive 


* Keith on religicus houſes, | 
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captive in that kingdom, and in whofe li- 
berty the negociation terminated “. | 
Henry, abbot of Cambuſkenneth, after 
having given proofs of his political abili- 
ties in an embaſſy to England, was, in 
1493, raiſed to the office of high treaſurer 
of Scotland, which he held only a ſhort 
time T. The cauſe of his removal from it 
is not known but a diſcharge, under the 
great ſeal, of his intromiſſions while in that 
office, is inſerted in the chartulary of that 
abbacy, under the title of Acquitancia 
Henrici abbatis de Cambuſkenneth, de 
© officio theſaurarii, Fe ſexto die 
menſis Auguſti 1495. He died i in 1502, 
having held the abbotſhip above thirty 

years. — 
He was ſucceeded by David Arnot, for- 
merly archdeacon of Lothian + ; who, after 


ns 
Crawford's lives of Rate officers. + Idem. 


1 The ſee of St Andrew's, beſides the great diſtri 
of Fife, comprehended the Merſe, the three Lothians, 
and a part of Stirlingſhire, So large a dioceſe, being too 
heavy for the inſpection of the biſhop alone, he found 
it neceſſary to have an eccleſiaſtie under him, who had 

| | the 
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having been fix years at the head of the 
abbacy, was, in 1509, preferred to- the. 
| biſhoprick of Galloway, to which the dean» 
ry of the ee of Stirling was an- 
nexed *, WEL 
The next abbot was Mr Patrick Panther 
or Panter, who was reckoned One of the 
moſt accompliſhed ſcholars of that age, as 
well as an able ſtateſman ; he was ſecretary 
to James IV. who alſo raiſed Nm to the 
dignity of a privy counſellor. To his pen 
the Latin epiſtles of that monarch were in» 
debted for that purity and elegance of ſtyle, 
which diſtinguiſhed them from the barba- 
rous compoſitions of the foreign princes with 
uv hom he correiponded. He was alſo ap- 
pointed preceptor to the King's natural fon, 
Alexander Stewart, afterwards archbiſhop 
of St Andrew's, whoſe uncommon progreſs 
e 

the charge of the parts upon the ſouth of Fort x and 
was called the archdeacon of Lothian, For the fame 


. "reaſon, the bifhop of Glaſgow employed a clergyman in 


the ſouthern parts of his extenſive dioceſe, who was 
called the archdeacon of Teviotdale. 


_* Keith's hiſt, of Scottiſh biſhops; 
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in literature i is ſo much celebrated by Eraf. 
mus, under whoſe tuition he ſometime was, 
In the minority of James V. Mr Panther 
was thrown into priſon, upon a ſuſpicion of 
having been concerned in treaſonable de- 
figns againſt the Duke of Albany, at that 
time governor; but no proof of his guilt 
appearing, he was in a ſhort time releaſed, 
and pitched upon, together with the famous 
Gavin Peuglas, biſhop of Dunkeld, and 
ſundry other perſons of eminence, to ac- 
company the Duke into France; whether he 
went in 1516, in order to renew the ancient 
league betwixt that kingdom and Scotland. 
He was at that time left charge des affaires 
at the French court, where he died in 1519. 
According to Dempſter, he wrote a book, 
intitled politicae ob/ervationes, which he de- 
dicated to James LV. for whoſe uſe it was 
chiefly deſigned ; but that poo is 
loſt ®. - 
To Mr Panther ſucceeded Mr e 
Miln, who had formerly been a Canon of 
Dunkeld. He was employed in ſundry ne- 


gotiations 


- 
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gotiations with England by James V.; and, 
when that monarch erected the court of ſeſ- 
| fioa in 1532, Mr Miln, on account of his 
great knowledge of the civil and canon 
laws, was pitched upon to be the firſt pre- 
ſident thereof. He wrote a hiſtory of the 
Biſhops of Dunkeld, which is ſaid to be ſtill 
extant in manuſcript; he died in 1542 *. 
Mr David Panther, ſaid to have been a 
nephew, or ſome other near relation of the 
above Mr Patrick, was commendator of this 
abbacy, in the latter end of the reign of 
James V, and the minority of Queen Mary. 
His firſt office in the church, was that of 
vicar of Carſtairs near Lanark ; afterwards 
he was prior of St Mary's Iſle in Gallo- 
way; next commendator of Cambuſkenneth; 
and laſt of all he was raiſed to the ſee of 
Roſs in 1552. He was an accompliſhed 
ſcholar, and admirably ſkilled in the Latin 
language; as he had been aſſiſting to his 
friend, Mr Patrick Panther, in penning the 
letters of James IV. ſo it is probable, that 


: thoſe of James V. were indebted to him for 
9 -: | their 


* Keith, 
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their elegance and purity; for he was prin- 


eipal ſecretary of ſtate, and a privy coun- 


ſellor, in'the latter end of that King's reign, 
which offices he continued to hold in the 
infancy of Queen Mary. He. was a ftre- 
nuous oppoſer of the reformaiion; was much 


employed in foreign negotiations, which oc- 


caſioned him to be frequently abroad; but 


the ability and ſucceſs with which he ma- 


naged thoſe public tranſactions, gained him 
great eſteem at court. Ile died of a lingering 


illneſs in the town of Stirling in 1558+. 


Much civil as well as ſacred buſineſs was 


| tranſacted. in religious houſes. In 1308, 


Sir Niel Campbell, Sir Gilbert Hay, with 
other barons, having met at Cambuſken- 


neth, entered into an aſſociation to defend 
the liberty of their country, and the title of 
| Robert Bruce to the crown, againſt all ene- 


mies of whatever nation; to which they not 


only affixed their ſubſcriptions and ſeals, but 


ſwore upon the great altar. 
The Scottiſh Kings tranſacted och 
aln:oft as often 1 in monaſteries as in palaces. 
Many 


+ Ibidem. 
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Many charters are ſtill extant, | which were 
granted. by different ſovereigns at Cambuſ- 
kenneth ; it was alſo the place of the meet- 
ing of ſundry conventions of parliaments. 2 5 

In 1326, the whole clergy, earls, and ba- 
rons, with a great number of an inferior 
rank, having conveened in the abbacy, 
ſwore fealty to David Bruce, as heir appa- 
rent to the crown, in preſence of Robert 
this father; as alſo to Robert Stewart, grand- 
ſon of the King, as the next heir, in the e- 
vent of David's death without iſſue. At 
the ſame time, a marriage was ſolemnized 
betwixt Andrew Murray of Bothwell, and 
Chriſtian Bruce, ſiſter to King Robert“. 

At that meeting too, an agreement was 
entred into betw ixt the King on the one 
pärt, and the earls, barons, freeholders, and 
communities of burghs on the other, where- 
by the King obtained a grant, during his 
life, of the tenth penny of all the revenues 
belonging to laymen in the kingdom, both 
within and without the burghs f. 

; It 


* Fordun lib. 13. cap. 12. 
+ Abercromby. 
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It bath ee obſerved, that this is 11 , 
firſt parliament in which burgeſſes are men- 
tioned, as having a feat. Under the feudal 
governments, that order of men had long 
been deemed of too mean a rank to be al- 
lowed : a place i in the national councils. In 
England, however, burgeſſes had formed a 

Part of the legiſlative power, near half a 
century before the reign of Robert Bruce *. 
It is not, indeed, certain, whether as ye: 
they were conſidered as a conſtituent part 
of the legiſlature in Scotland, or only per- 
mitted to vote in what immediately con- 
cerned themſelves, no expreſs mention be- 
ing made of the three eſtates till the next 
reign; but, though they were not, in the 
reign of Robert, allowed a conſtant ſeat in 
the national council, yet the principles of 
both policy and equity ſuggeſted to that 
ſage monarch, that, when they were to be 
taxed for the ſupport of government, it was 
proper they ſhould be called to give their 
conſent, by being repreſented in that diet of 
E parliament, at leaft, which taxed them. 
| 5 During 


4 | „„ * Hume's hiſtory of England. 
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During the wars with England, in the 
reign of David Bruce, the monaſtery was 
villaged of all its moſt valuable furniture. 
The books, veſtments, cups, and ornaments 
of the altar, were carried off. In order to 
the reparation of that loſs, William Delan- 
del, Biſhop of St. Andrew's, made a grant 
to the community of the wn of ae 
manan *, | 
In 1559, the monaſtery. was 5 ſpoiled, as | 

a great part of the fabric caſt down by the 

reformers, who, though their views were 
laudable, yet, in ſeveral inſtances, | pro- 
ceeded to the execution of them in a tumul- 
tuary manner: A circumſtance almoſt una- 
voidable in every revolution. Several of the 
monks embraced the reformation, but, on 
that account, had their portions Prohibited 
by the Queen-regent f. 25 
Monaſteries were places of fuch general 
reſort, that they were often the ſtage of 
mercantile tranſactions, as well as of thoſe 
that were facred. The great concourſe of 
people 


* Chartulary. a 
+ Spottiſwood. Kaox 
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1 that 0 aſſembled around doi 
ous houſes upon holy days, required provi- 
ſions for their refreſhment. This ſuggeſteg 
the idea of a gainful trade to traffickers, 


bd , 


who repaired thither, not only with victuals 
aud drink, but allo, brought along with 
them different articles of merchandize, 


which they diſpo 


led of amongſt the crowd, 
This was the original cf fairs. Hence feria, 
which originally ſignified a e“ came 
alſo to ſignify a fair; and the old fairs have 
generally their name from ſome popiſh 
ſaint, near whoſe feſtival they were held. 
In 1529, a boat, returning to Stirling from 
one of thoſe ſolemnities at Cambuſkenneth, 
having been over loaden, ſunk i in the river, 
whereby fifty perſons of . rank, beſides 
many others, were drowned * *. 
Mr David Panther, was the laſt ler 
tic who poſſeſſed this luerative abbotſhip. 
During the commotions which accompa- 
nied the reformation, church-benefices were 
often. ſeized upon by thoſe in power, with- 
out apy lawful authority. John, Earl of 
Marr, afterwards regent, allumed the diſ- 
| poſal 


G M*Kenzie's lives, vol. 2. p. 578. 
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poſal of the revenues of Canibuſkenneth; 
if he did not actually poſſeſs a eonſiderable 
part of them. He had, during the reign 
of James V. been appointed commendator 
of Inch Mahome, a priory dependent upon 
that abbacy. After the reformation had 
taken place, we find Adam Erſkine, one of 
his nephews, commendator of Cambuſken- 
neth. Moreover, the Earl himſelf carried 


off the ſtones of the fabric to build his o . 


houſe, ſtill called Marr ';-work, in the: town 
of Stirling. 
In 1562, by virtue of an order from 
Queen Mary, and her privy council, an ac- 
count was taken of all the revenues belong- 
ing to cathedrals, abbacies, priories, and 
bother religious houſes, that ſtipends might 
be modified to the reformed clergy, who 
were to have a third of the benefices. Ac- 
cording to that account, the revenues of 
Cambuſkenneth were as follows. Nine hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
four pence half-penny, Scots money; eleven 
chalders, eleven bolls, two firlots of wheat; 
twenty-eight chalders, twelve bolls, three 


firlots, three two lippies of bear; 
thirty- 
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 thirty-one chalders, fix bolls, three firlots, 
three pecks, two lippies of meal; nineteen 
chalders, fifteen bolls, three firlots, three 
pecks, two lippies-of oats. In whole, nine- 
ty-one chalders, fifteen bolls, one riots two 
pecks, two lippies “. | 
No mention is made of the numerous 
caſualities; nor, is it probable, that the 
whole revenue, once pertaining to the houſe, 
is contained in this account. Great dila- 
pidations had been made upon benefices, 
not only by powerful laymen, who had 
ſeized upon portions of eccleſiaſtical benefi- 
ces, during the commotions of - thoſe times, 
but alſo by the popiſh clergy, who, in view 
of a change of religion, had diſpoſed of 
parts of the revenue. _ 
The revenues of Inch 1 1 AY 
was an appendage of the abbacy, were 
likewiſe conſiderable; namely, two hun- 
dred and thirty-four pound Scots; ſeven 
chalders of bear; fifty-nine chalders, thir- 
teen bolls, one firlot, three pecks, two lip- | 
pies of meal +. 
After the eſtabliſhment of the reformed 
religion, James VI. confidering himſelf as 


proprietor 
* . endia to Keith's church hiſtory. + Ibid. 


that is, the church-lands, erected ſeveral 


abbacies and priories into temporal lord- 
ſhips, in behalf of men of intereſt, or in 


high favour, who thereby came to have the 
fame title to thoſe lands which the religious 
houſes had formerly. But, as the revenues 
of the crown ſuffered greatly by thoſe e- 
rections, the temporality of all church be- 


nefices was, by an act of parliament in 


1587, annexed to the crown. James, not- 
withſtanding, ſtill continued to make new 
erections, which were declared null in 
1592, with an exception of ſuch as had 


been made in favour of the Lords of par- 

liament. After the acceſhon of that mo- | 
narch to the crown of England, the tem- 
porality of Cambuſkenneth, together with 


that of Dryburgh, and the priory of Inch 


Mahome, was conferred on John Earl of 
Marr, ſon of the regent; that, to uſe the 


terms of the grant, he might be in a better 
25 condition to provide for his youngeſt ſons, 
whom he had by Lady Mary Stewart, who 
was a daughter of the Duke of Lennox, 
F.. T0 
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| proprietor of the temporality of lice | 


of 


rener 


and a relation of his Majeſty *, The ba- 
rony of Cambufkenneth, in ' which the 
monaſtery was ſituated, was ſettled by the 
Earl upon Alexander Erſkine, one of his 
fons ; upon whoſe death, without iflue, it 
came to Charles Erſkine of Alva his bro- 
ther, whoſe poſterity continued in the poſ- 
feſſion of it till about thirty or forty years 
ago, when it was purchaſed by the town- 
council of Stirling for the benefit of Cowan's 
hoſpital, to which it ſtill belongs. 
The fabric of the abbacy was once large 
and extenſive ; but nothing of it remains 
at preſent, except a few broken walls, and 
the ſtair-caſe that led to the bellfry, which, 


having been lately whitened, is conſpicuous . 
at a great diſtance, and reſembles a high 
tower. Some remains of the garden are 
alſo-to be ſeen, and the burial- place, where 
James III. together with his Queen, was 
interred. No veſtige of the church re- 
mains. One of the bells belonging to the 
monaſtery is ſaid to have been for ſome 
time in the town of Stirling; but, as tra- 
dition goes, the fineſt was loſt in the river 


as they were tranſporting it. 
„ 


* Crawford's ſtate OILERS | 
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Lands once 3 to the bbacy of 0 Cam- . 
1 lande of Cambuſkenneth; The 
lands of Colling * M; 3. Bandeath; 4. Carſie; 
5. Tillibody; 6. Redinch; 7. Lands of Ket- 
tleſtone, with milns; 8. Lands upon the 
Forth, between Pullemiln and the road 
leading down to the ſhips; g. Tofts at Stir- 
ling, P Perth, Linlithgow, Haddington, and 
Renfrew ; 10. Forty acres, with a toft in 
Clackmannan, and the miln thereof; 11. 
Lands at Kinclaven; 12. Lands at Kinear- 
dine; 13. Half a carrucate, with a toft at 
Crail; 14. Half a carrucate, with a meadow 
at Balcormack ; 15, A carrucate at Binning; 
16. a carrucate in Kirkintilloch; 17. Two 
ox gangs in Dunipace ; 18. Other lands in 
Dunipace; 19. Part of the lands of Men- 
ſtrie; 20. Lands at Innerkeithen; 21. Lands 
in Duneglin; 22. Lands at Ayr; 23. The 
lands of en in Strathern; 24. The 

| 1 lands 

» Theſe appear to be the lands in the pariſh of st 


Ninians, now called Collie or Cowie, upon the borders of 
which, at a place called Troſk, the Abbot of Cambul- 


kenneth had a country-houſe. 


: + Suppoſed to be that which i is now called the hw 
row-mill, near Stirling. 
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lands of Cambuſbarron; 25. The lands of 
Maldar, near Touch; 26. Lands, with milns, 
At Arrengoſk; 27 The lands of Loching “. 


Chur 85 $759 with their tithes and e | 
tents, belonged 40 it. 


. The church of Clchmannan, with its 
chapels; - 2. The church of Kinkleven, with 
all its pertinents; 3. The church of Tilli- 
cultrie; 4. The church of Kincardine; 5 5. The 

church of Glenleafe ; 6. The church of Eg- 
| glis, afterwards called Kirktown, and now 
known by the name of St Ninian's, with its 
chapels of Larbert and Dunipace, and all 
its other chapels and oratories; 7. The 
church of Alveth, (Alva); 8. The church of 
Kirkintilloch; 9. The church of Tillibody, 


VMuoͤith its chapel at Alloa; 10. The church of 


Fortiviote; 11. The church of Kilmaronoch; 

12. The church of Kinnoul; 13. The church 
of Lecroch, (probably Leckrop); 14. The 
church of Arrongoſt; I 5. The church of 
Kippen. 
The patronage of many of theſe churches 
likewiſe — to the abbacy. When a 
| | church 


* Theſe were probably the lands near Greenyards, 
which are called the Lochens. | 
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church was granted to a monaſtery, the 
community drew all the tithes, and other 
emoluments, and appointed a vicar to ſerve 
the cure, who had an allowance out of the 
ſmall tithes for his maintenance.: It appears, 


5 however, that often there was no worſhip | 


in theſe churches at all. 


Privileges and 1 cafualitie belonging to 
the monaten. 5 q 


I. Fiſhing with one net in the river of 
Forth between Cambuſkenneth and Pol- 
maiſe; 2. The fiſhings of Karſie and Tilli- 
body; 3. Fiſhing with one net in the river of 
Clyde near Renfrew; 4. One ſalt pan with the 
_ neceſſary quantity of land about it; 5. The 
half of the ſkins and tallow of the beaſts 
ſlain for the King's uſe at Stirling; 6. The 


tenth of all ſums paid for obtaining de» 


creets in the courts of Stirling and. Calan- 
tyr; 7. The kane or cuſtom of one ſhip; 

8. The tenth of the King's feus in the Lord- 
ſhip of Stirling; 9. Forty ſhillings yearly 
out of the cuſtoms of Perth; 10. Common 
paſturage in Pethcorthing ; 11. A merk of 
| filver out of the revenues of Crail ; 12. The 
paſtu- 
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paſturage of five hundred ſheep and twenty 

cows at Binning; 13. The privilege of gra- 
ing a certain number of cows at Borland, 

near Kincairdine; 1 4. The tenth of the feus of 
Bothkennar, amounting to ſix chalders of 
grain, and eight pounds five pence Scots 
yearly; 15. An additional chalder of victual 

out of Bothkennar, by a grant of Sir Wil- 
liam More; 16. A penſion of an hundred 
ſhillings out of the church of Blare; 17. 
Forty ſhillings out of the King's revenues 
of Airth, beſides the tenth of the feus; 18, 


Ten pounds out of the revenues of Plean ; 


19. Forty ſhillings out of the revenues of 
Stirling; 20. Twenty cuderni of cheeſe out 
of the revenues of Stirling; 21. Certain 
privileges in the 'Torwood ; 22. All the ob- 
lations preſented to the church of the mo- 
pony | 

lt is not a new obſervation, that the 
lands, which formerly belonged to religious 
houſes are, at preſent, generally fertile. It 
is, however, a miſtake, to aſcribe this to the 
deſigning ſagacity of the clergy, which led 
them to fix upon the beſt ſpots; for they 
feldom had the choice of the lands which 
| were 
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were Sl upon them. The donators 
gave thoſe parts of their eſtates, which they 
themſelves judged proper; and many of 
thoſe lands are ſituated in ſoils, far from be- 
ing naturally fertile; from whence it ap- 
pears, that their fertility did not ariſe from 
any ſuperior quality of ſoil, but from in- 
duſtry and cultivation. The monks were 
far from being unſkilled in agriculture, and 
knew how to turn, to the beſt advantage, 
the donations that were made to them. 
Meliorations were carried on at the ex- 
pence of the community; and, at times, the 
more robuſt members laboured with their 
own hands, and ſhared the toils of agricul- 
ture with their ſervants. Uſeful manual 
labours commonly filled up the vacancies 
of contemplation and devotion; nor had 
they at firſt degenerated into thoſe vices of 
idleneſs, i intrigue, and debauchery, by which 
they were ſo ſhamefully diſtinguiſhed, in 
the ages immediately preceeding the refor- 
mation. Many of the lands which belong- 
ed to the regular clergy wear the marks of 
their induſtry to this day, being generally 
well laid down, and free of ſtones, which 
| | g had 
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had been carefully gathered out of them, 
and are often to be ſeen in heaps around 
theſe fields. The monaſtery of Cambuſ- 
kenneth had a ſtrong ſpur to agriculture, 
which, in all probability, extended likewiſe 
to other religious communities. The lands 
which they rendered arable at their own 
expence, were exempted from paying tithes 
to any cathedral or pariſh church. 
Add to this, that church-lands were ge- 
nerally let, at moderate rents, to tenants 
vho were ſeldom ejected when the leaſe ex- 
pired, but received a new one. Theſe te- 
nants meeting with ſo great encouragement, 
and, moreover, being exempted from mili- 
tary ſervices, and other burdens, to which 
the tenants of laymen were ſubjected, ap- 
| plied themſelves to the cultivation of their 
farms, of which they conſidered themſelves 
as, in ſome manner, proprietors. 
Several abbots conformed to the 
formed religion, and kept poſſeſſion of 
their revenues; nor were thoſe who did not 
conform immediately ejected, but continued 
to enjoy ſome parts of the benefice during 
life, if they did not incur a forfeiture vor 


Tie- 
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miſdemeanors. At the death or forfeiture 
bol the abbots, the poſſeſſions which per- 
tained to thein were, for the moſt part, 
either beſtowed in penſions upon favourites 
at court, or erected into temporal lordſhips. 
The private monks had alſo an allotment 
during life, which was often ſo ill paid, that 
many of them were reduced to great want. 


The Nunnery of Emmannel, or Manuel. 


This nunnery was ſituated in the very bor- 
ders of Stirlingſhire, upon the north bank 
of the river Avon, a mile above the bridge 
of Linlithgow. The walls of the chapel, 
which are of hewn ftone, arb ſtill to be ſeen, 
as alſo the burial place, a part of which is 
waſhed away by the river. It was founded 
by Malcolm IV. ſirnamed the Maiden, in 
the year 1156, and conſecrated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It was poſſeſſed by nuns of the 
Bernardine, or Ciſtertian order, to whom 
belonged thirteen convents in Scotland. Be- 
ſides the endowments beſtowed by the roy- 
al founder, it received conſiderable dona- 
tions from others, at different periods. 
| :Q 
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King William, firnamed the Lion, made a 
grant of a tenth of all his revenues in the 
ſhire and borough of Linlithgow, both 
money and victual. Alexander II. made a 
donation of the milns of Linlithgow, with 
all their ſequels and pertinents; and Roger 
de Avenel beſtowed upon the holy ſiſters a 
chalder of wheat, to be paid by him and 
his heirs, out of his barns of Abercorn, at 
Chriſtmas yearly. The Prioreſs of this place, 
whoſe name was Chriſtina, ſwore fealty to 
Edward |. July 4. 1292 *, as did her ſucceſ- 
ſor, named Alice, at Linlithgow, in 1296 f. 
The nunnery had poſſeſſions in the ſhires 
of Edinburgh and Ayr, as well as in thoſe 
of Linlithgow Hd Stirling, as appears by an 
order of Edward, to the ſherifls of theſe 
ſhires, to reinſtate the prioreſs in poſſeſſion 
of her lands, within their ſeveral juriſdic- 
tions, in conſequence of her having ſworn 
fealty to that monarch. When the liſt of 
eccleſiaſtical revenues was drawn up in 1562, 
thoſe of Manuel amounted to fifty two 
| =P : 


* Rhymer's faeders, tom. 2. p. 572. | 
IF Keith on — houſes. 
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pounds, fourteen ſhillings, eight pence 
Scots; three chalders of beer, ſeven chalders 
of meal, with a large quantity of Salmon “. 
After the reformation it was given to the 
family of Callander, Near this nunnery, 
though upon the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
and in the ſhire of Linlithgow, lies the 
ſield of battle, which was fought between 
* Earl of Lennox and the Earl of Angus, 


in the minority of James V. in which the 
92 former was defeated and ſlain. 


The Convent of Dominicans, or Black F riars, 
in Stirling. 


The RH”, which is one of the 
moſt conſiderable orders in the church of 


Rome, derived that name from its firſt 
founder Dominick Guzman, a native of 


Spain, and a zealous preacher againſt - 
the Albigenſes, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century f. He hath obtained the 
appellation of ſaint ; but his memory will e- 
ver ye held in deteſtation by proteſtants, 


and 


* Keith's appendix, + Dupin's church hiſtory. 
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and all friends of the liberties of mankind, 
on account of his having been the contriver 
of the diabolical court of inquiſition. 

This order was brought into Scotland in 
the reign of Alexander II. and ſpread with 
ſo great rapidity, that, in a few years, it 
was poſſeſſed of above twenty convents in 
that kingdom. The brethren of this order 
were not confined to cloiſters, as thoſe cal- 
led monks were, but travelled through the 
country preaching z from whence they are 
often called fratres praedicatores. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the order, they were to 
enjoy no earthly poſſeſſions, except the ſpots 

upon vrhich their convents ſtood; but were 
to ſubſiſt by pure alms, from whence they 
had the name of Mendicants. The garb 
which diſtinguiſhed them, Was a black cloth 
thrown over their ſhoulders ; this gave them 
the name of Black Friars. 

The Dominican convent at Stirling was 
founded by Alexander II. in 1233, and 
ſtood upon: the eaſt ſide of the lane leading 
from the preſent meal market, to the north 
fide of the town, which is ſtill called the 
Friar wynd, from its vicinity to it. The 

Ed place 
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place of its Gtuaion was without the walls 


of the town. 


The church belonging to ke convent 
was, for above two hundred and fifty years, 


the chief place of worſhip for the inhabi- 


tants of the town of Stirling, and adjoining 
to it was the common burial-place; only 
thoſe of rank were buried within the church. 


Duncan, Earl of Lennox, with his ſon in 


law, Murdoch Duke of Albany, and his two 


grandſons, Walter and Alexander Stewarts, 
who were all executed upon the Gowan-hill 
in 142 5, were buried in the church of the 


Dominicans, upon the ſouth fide of the 


great altar. The perſon who pretended to 
be Richard II. king of England, and had 


been entertained under that character ſeve- 
ral years at the court of James I. dying i in 
| the caſtle in 1420, was interred i in the ſame 2 
church, at the horn of the great altar. 


The | pot where both the convent and burial 


place had their ſituation, hath long been 
employed as a garden, in which great 
quantities of human bones have often been 
found. e 


After 


ss ͤ HFA T O R * 


After the battle of Falkirk in 1298, 
Edward I. advanced to Stirling, where he 
ſtaid two weeks, taking up his lodgings in 
the convent: of Dominicans; the Scots, in 
their retreat northward, having bunt the 
greateſt part of the town *. 

John Rough, who is mentioned in hiſ- 
| tory as an eminent promoter of the refor- 
mation, and ſuffered martyrdom in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Queen Mary, was 
once a member of this convent. He en- 
tered into it at the age of ſeventeen, and, 
after having continued ſixteen years, was 
called to be chaplain to the Earl of Arran, 
the governor, who afterwards renouncing 
the reformed religion, diſmiſſed him and all 
4 who proteſſed to favour the new opinions. 
I! he convent was demoliſhed by thoſewho 
followed the Lords of the congregation, 
when they came to Stirling in 1559, in order 
to' prevent the deſign of the Queen-regent, 
| who intended to have planted that town 
with a garriſon of French ſoldiers. 

wy | | A 


* Trivctii annales. 
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A much greater number of the friars than 
of the monks embraced the reformation» 
This was probably owing to their opportu- 
nities of more frequent converſe with the 
world, which inſpired them with more li- 
beral ſentiments, as well as to their having 
no poſſeſſions, which rendered them Teſs 
attached to the old ſyſtem. 


The bebe of Frant iſeans, or Gray F. riars, 
at Stirling. 


The Franciſcans received their name 
from Francis, a merchant of Aſſiſe in Italy; 
who founded the order in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an age very fertile 
of religious orders. They were likewiſe _ 
mendicants, profeſſing to poſſeſs nothing, 
but going about bare-footed, with wallets 
upon their backs, craving ſubſiſtence. 
Their habit was a coarſe gray gown, with 
a rope about their loins, from whence they 
Rag the name of Gray friars. 

The Franciſcan convent at Stirling was 
mans in the higher parts of the town, 


near the preſent church, which belonged to 
it, . 
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it, though it is difficult at preſent to point 
out the particular place of its ſituation. It 
was founded by James IV. in 1494. At 
the ſame time, the church, which is a ſtate- 
| ly Gothic fabric, was erected for the uſe of 


the convent; though, in proceſs of time, it 


became the moſt frequented place of wor- 
- ſhip for the inhabitants of the town. That 
King, who was a noted libertine, pretend- 
ed at times to great devotion, according to 
the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem of thoſe ages, and 
often underwent a voluntary penance in 
this convent, aſſiſting at maſs in the choir, 
and dining in the refectory amongſt the 
brethren. During Lent too, retiring from 
all worldly buſineſs, he made it the "uſual 
Place of his reſidence ; and, upon Good Fri- 
day, was accuſtomed to cine on bread and 
water on his bare knees *. 

This convent was demoliſhed in 1 5 59. 
at the ſame time with that of the Domini- 
cans; but the church was left untouched; 
for, though the reformers generally deſtroy- = 
ed the monaſteries and convents of the re- 

| gular 
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gular clergy, which they conſidered as nur- 
ſeries of idolatry and ſuperſtition, they 
ſpared pariſh-churches, as neceſſary to the 
maintenance of religion. ; 
At the demolition of | theſe convents, 

more wealth was found in them than was 
conſiſtent with their avowed profeſſions of 
poverty, That of the Gray-friars at Perth, 
which was alſo pulled down in 1559, was 
well provided, not only with the neceſſaries, 
but alſo with the delicacies of life. The 
furniture of the beds and tables were equal 
in finery to that of any of the nobility ; and, 
though there were but eight perſons in the 
convent, and it was about the middle of 
* eight en of ſalt beef *, and 
R. r 


* So great a quantity of ſalt beef in the ah of 
May, appears ſurpriſing, and ſuppoſes a very great ſtore 
to have been laid vp in the beginning of winter. But 
we muſt conſider, that, in thoſe days, when agriculture 
had made ſo ſmall progreſs, there was no ſown graſs, 
little hay, ſtraw, or any other provender for the ſubſiſt- 
_ ence of cattle through the winter; families were there- 
fore ebliged to flaughter their cattle, and ſalt them in 
the beginning of winter, before they became lean upon 
the common paſſure, and to proyide what would be 

| ſufficient 
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great ſtore of other victuals were found in 
| it 1 


The Collegiate © Church, or jr Chapel ro yal' in the 
Caftle Stirling. 


Beſides monaſteries _ convents, which 
belonged to the regular Clergy, ſo called, 
becauſe they profeſſed ſtrictly to obſerve the 

rules enjoined to their reſpective orders, 
there were twenty-ſix fraternities of ſecular 
Clergy in Scotland, called Colleges, which 
were governed by an Eccleſiaſtic, who went 
by the name of the Provoſt or Dean. Theſe 
were endowed with large revenues, which 
generally aroſe from the uniting of ſeveral 
pariſh-churches together. 5 

James III. taking up his chief reſidence 
in the caſtle of Stirling, erected there a col- 
lege of ſecular prieſts, which he called the 
Chapel royal. This inſtitution confiſted of 
a Dean or Provoſt, an Arch-dean, a Trea- 

| | 2 > ſüurer 


ſufficient for domeſtic demands, till others had time to 
fatten next ſummer. 


* Knox' s Hiſtory. 
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ſurer and Sub-dean, a Chanter and Sub- chan- 
ter, and other officers belonging to ſuch e- 
ſtabliſnments; moreover, he appointed a 
Jouble ſet of theſe officers, ſo that there were 
ſixteen eceleſiaſties, and fix boging boys 
belonging to it“. 
As the expences vece at for maintain- 
ing the numerous officers of this inſtitution, 
were very conſiderable, he annexed to it 
the revenues of the rich priory of Colding- 
ham in the Merſe, for which he obtained 
the authority of Pope Alexander Mann 
In the liſt of eccleſiaftical benefices 
drawn up in 1 562, the revenues of the 
priory of Coldingham Rand as follows; 
eight buddfed, GONE pounds ten ſhil- 


 lings, 


VVindſay of Pitſcottie gives the following ſingular 

reaſon for doubling theſe officers; that they ſhould ever 
be ready, the one half to paſs with the King, wherever 
he pleaſed, that they might ſing and play to him and 
hold him merry; and the other half ſhould remain at 
| home in the chapel, to ſing and pray for him and his 
| lucceſſors, By the half who were to accompany his 
majeſty for mirth, is undoubtedly meant the half of the 
ſinging | boys and muſicians, as James is well known to 
have been * fond of muſic, 
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lings, nine pence Scots; ſix chalders, ſeven 
bolls, three firlots, two pecks of wheat; 
nineteen chalders, twelve bolls, one firlot, 
two pecks of bear; fifty five chalders, four 
bolls, one firlot of oats; one chalder, four 
bolls and a firlot of rye; three chalders, 
thirteen bolls, three firlots, two pecks of 
peaſe *. 
This annexation proved one cauſe of the 
ruin of that unfortunate King. The priory 
of Coldingham had, for a long time, been 
holden by perſons who were connected 
with the family of Hume; on which ac- 
count that family, conſidering it as belong- 
ing te them, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed that an- 
nexation. The diſpute appears to have 
laſted ſeveral years; for one parliament had 
paſſed a vote annexing the priory to the 
chapel royal, and a ſubſequent one enacted | 
a ſtatute prohibiting every attempt that was 
contrary or prejudicial to that annexation. 
The Humes, reſenting the loſs of ſo gain- 


ful a revenue, united themſelves with the 


 Hepburns, another powerful clan in the 
* 


* Keith's appendix. 
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acighbourhoods.;u | under ah Lord 8 3 
and both families engaged to ſtand by each 
other, and not ſuffer the revenues of Col- 
dingham to be poſſeſſed by any perſon who 
was not connected with one or other of 
them. The heads of both theſe families 
too, with their numerous. vaſlals and re- 
tainers, joining the party that was diſaffect- 
ed to James upon other accounts, brought 
a conſiderable addition of ſtrength unto! it, 
and were pitched upon to lead the van of 
the army of the malecontents in the battle 
of Sauchy-burn, which proved . to that 
Monarch. 

James IV. „ this infivution, 
which his father had begun; notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition, yet the annexation 
of Coldingham took place. That Prince 
likewiſe annexed to the chapel the abbacy 
of Dundrenan in Galloway, the priories f 
Inch Mahome in Monteith, and Roſneth 
in Lennox ; the parſonage « of Dunbar; the 
lands of Ceſſnock in Airſhire ; the pre- 
bendaries of Spott, Waltame, Dunn, and 
Pinkerton; the churches of Dalmellington, 
and Alloa in * Coilton, Dalrymple, Kellie, 

| Kirkmoir, 


lands, whoſe annual revenues were valued 


ner 
| Kitkmoir; with other pariſhes, chapels, 100 


in the time of James VI. at a great ſum. 
The deanry or provoſtſhip of this chapel 
was annexed to the biſhoprick of Gallo- 
way, the Biſhops of which were called 
Deans of the King's chapel, and appointed 
eonfeſſors to the Queen. Beſides their au- 
thority over their own dioceſe, they poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſeparate epiſcopal juriſdiction as 
Deans of the chapel. George Vaus was 
the firſt who was advanced to this office, 
having been Biſhop of Galloway at the 
time of the erection. James VI. annexed 
the deanry to the biſhoprick of Dunblain *. 
The fabric of the chapel- royal, which 
ſtood upon the north ſide of the caſtle, at 
right angles with the parliament-houſe, was 
demoliſhed in 1594 by King James VI. 
who erected, in the ſame ſpot, a more ele- 
gant chapel for the baptiſm of his ſon 
Prince Henry, which is ſtill tanding. 


Beſides theſe large erections, there were 


many ſmall _—_ oratories, and chanto- 
| r ies, 


* Keith on religious houſes, 
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ries, in different parts of the ſhire, The 
places where they ſtood. commonly go by 
the name of Kirk-crofts or Chapel-lands, 
and are, for the moſt part, fertile and well 
cultivated grounds. | 
The monaſtery of Newbottle T4 null 
derable poſſeſſions in this ſhire. King 
David I. made a donation to that mona- 
ſtery of a ſalt- pan upon the lands of Cal- 
lanter, with the privilege of fuel and com- 
mon paſture in the wood of that name. 
The place where that ſalt-pan was fituated 
ſtill goes by the name of the Salt-pow. 
Adam de Morham, who appears to have 
had a large eſtate in thoſe parts, granted to 
the ſame monaſtery a tract of land, called 
the Grange of Bereford, lying upon the 
ſouth fide of Carron; it is now known by 
the name of Abbots-grange, and is ſituated 
within the newly erected pariſh of Pol- 
mount. The Abbot had a country-ſeat in 
that place, ſome remains of which, together 
with thoſe of the gardens are Rl to be 
ſeen K. . | 


| Sundry 
F Writs of Newbottle, 


ww. ET TORY 


5 Sundry parcels of land about Kinnaird 
and Stenehouſe, together with the milns of 
the laſt named place, alſo 72209) 292 to that 
monaſtery *®, 
'The aa of Holyroodhouſe had 
likewiſe poſſeſſions in this ſhire. David l. 


granted to it two ox-gangs of land, with a 
ſalt-pan in the pariſh of Airth F. In 1166, 


the Biſhop of St Andrew's made a dona- 


tion of the church of Eccles-brae or Fal- 
kirk, with ſome lands in its neighbourhood, 
Sundry parcels of ground in Kinnaird, and 
upon the banks of Carron, eaſtward of 
Stenehouſe, alſo belonged to that mona- 
ſtery T. 

The Knight-templars had poſſeſlone in 
Denny, the Carſe of Falkirk, and other parts 
of this ſhire. Keith, in his account of re- 
ligious houſes, mentions a place in Stirling- | 
ſhire called Oggerſtone, where that order 
had a houſe and caſtle ; but we have not 

been able to diſcover where that place lies. 


ECT, 
* Writs of Newbottle. | 
I Maitland's hiſtory of Edinburgh, 
En: Writs of Newbottle. 
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The Battle of Stirling in 1297. 


HH E extinction of the royal line of 
Scotland, by the death of Alexander 
III. who was killed, in the prime of life, by 
a fall from his horſe at Kinghorn in March 
1285, opened a ſcene of confuſion in that 
kingdom, which brought it to the very 
brink of ruin “. The next heir to the. 
i 3G - cron 


* At that time lived Thomas Learmont of Earlſ. 
town, commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, on ac- 
count of his unintelligible rhapſodies, which are ſtill 
extant. Of him many ſtrange ſtories are told; and the 
following among the reſt. The day before King Alexan- 
der's death, having been aſked by the Earl of March, What 
| fort of weather the next day would produce? He replied 
that, before next day at noon, ſuch a tempeſt ſhould blow, 
as Scotland had not felt for many years, Next forenoon 
proving remarkably fine, the Earl told him, by way of 
reproach, that he was a falſe prophet. He anſwered, 
that noon was not yet over. In the mean time arrived 
an expreſs to inform the Earl of the King's death; up- 
on which Thomas ſaid, This is the tempeſt I foretold, 
and ſo it ſhall prove to Scotland. 


W Mr EE EE 8 


- crown was a Princeſs, ſcarcely three years 
of age, grandchild to the late King, by his 
daughter who had been married to the 
King of Norway. That infant, commonly 
called the Maiden of Norway, was imme- 
diately acknowledged as Queen by the 
ſtates, who at the ſame time eſtabliſhed a re- 
gency for the management of affairs during 
her minority. But her death, in 1290, 
_ threw the kingdom into a. general conſter- 
nation, and left the ſucceſſion altogether 
perplexed and uncertain. The hiſtory of the 
different competitors for the empty crown, 
upon this occaſion, is foreign to our purpoſe. 
John Baliol and Robert Bruce were general- 
ly allowed to ſtand foremoſt in the liſt; but, 
as it admitted of a diſpute to which of them 
the preference belonged, they both agreed, 
with the conſent of the Scottiſh nobility, to 
refer the deciſion thereof to Edward I. of 
England. A malicious policy, which, in 
all ages, has too much guided the councils 
of Princes, ſuggeſted to that monach, that 
he had now in his hands the moſt fa Tou- 
rable opportunity of gratifying his own am- 


bition. . nee of acting the 
3 part 


. WW 
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part of a fair arbitrator, he fought to avail 
himſelf of the preſent diſtracted ſtate of a 


free people, in order to enſlave them. He cal- 


led in queſtion the independency of Scotland, 
pretending that that kingdom was a fief of 
his crown, and ſubjected to all the condi- 


tions of a feudal tenure. Both the compe- 


titors, with a ſpirit truly mean, acknow- 
ledged his claim, as did alſo many of the 


greateſt ſubjects. Having, by this means, 


eſtabliſhed his paramount power over Scot- 
land, he gave deciſion in favour of Baliol *; 
who, thereupon, did homage, and So | 


fealty to him as his liege lord. Bruce, 


though he did not cordially acquieſce in the 
ſentence, found himſelf not in a capacity to 
make any ſucceſsful oppoſition. Edward, 

"TJ n 


, Though Edward was none of thoſe ew monarchs 


who ſtrietly adhere to the dictates of law and equity, 
when they ſtand in the road of their ambition, yet, it 


appears, that, in this deciſion, he proceeded upon. the 


rules which had been received in England with re- 


gard to the mode of ſucceſſion in indiviſible fees. And 
civilians ſeem not to have clearly elucidated the 
queſtion, What mode of ſucceſſion, in thoſe _ 


had obtained i in Scotland? 


hs.” 


however, found his new vaſſal not ſo pliant 
to his orders as he required. Baliol, either 
aſhamed of his former puſillanimity, by 
which he had loſt the affection and confi- 
dence of his ſubjeas, or ſenſibly galled 
with the oppreſſive yoke he found wreathed 


about his own neck, began to attempt a 


more ſpirited behaviour ; though the gene- 
ral tenor of his conduct bare marks of 2 
feeble and imprudent mind. Afte having, 
in repeated inſtances, diſcovered a failure of 
| reſpect to his rigid and imperious lord, he 
at length expreſsly renounced his allegiance 
to him, and made ſome feeble exertions to 
eftabliſh his own independence. This fo 
provoked the haughty mind of Edward, 
that he immediately proceeded to every act 
of tyrannical rage. He invaded Scotland 
with a numerous army; and, after having 
defeated Baliol in battle at Dunbar, he for- 
ced him to a formal ſurrender of himſelt 
and his kingdom, and then ſhut him up in 
the tower of London. He filled the garri- 
| ſons with Engliſh ſoldiers; carried many of 
the nobility to England, where they were 
detained as ſecurities for the peaceable be- 
Z haviour 


—_ 
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haviour of the reſt; required all ks to 
ſwear fealty to him, to which the preſent 
neceſſity obliged the greateſt part to yield“: 
He ſeized the public archives; and, getting 
poſſeſſion of many biſtorical monuments, 


that tended to prove the antiquity or free- 
dom of Scotland, carried ſome of them 


home with him, and, with a ſpirit truly Go- 
thic, commanded the reſt to be deſtroyed. 
He alſo appointed a lieutenant, with other 
officers of ſtate, in that kingdom, and ſettled 
the government of it as if it had been a 
province of England. | 

The Scottiſh nation were partly ſo blind 5 


to their own intereſt, partly ſo intimidated, 


that, 


* The names of thoſe of every rank who, upon that 
occaſion, profeſſed ſubmiſſion to Edward, amounting to 
an amazing number, were inſerted in four large rolls, 
called Ragman · roll, which are preſerved in the Tower of 
London. However, the facility with which ſo many of the 


Scots were induced to take repeated oaths of fealty to 
Edward, which they intended to break upon the firſt fa. 


yourable opportunity, is not perhaps ſo much to be aſcribed 


to neceſſity, and the influence of ſuperior force, as to the 


genius of the popiſh religion, which ſapped all the foun- 
dations of morality, and proclaimed a licence to crimes, 
by eſtabliſhing the deluſive doctrine of abſolution for 
a ſmall pecuniary conſideration. 
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that, at firſt, they ſilently acquieſced i in Ed- 
ward's claims, and beheld the various acts 
of his oppreſſive uſurpation, without ma- 
king any vigorous attempts to preſerve 
their own independence. At length a pa- 
triot hero ſtept forth to ſtem this tide of 
foreign tyranny, and aſſert the liberties of 
his native country. This was the renown- 
ed William Wallace, who was deſcended 
from an ancient, though not opulent, fami- 
ly in the weſt of Scotland *, and endowed 
with great ſagacity of mind, and an uncom- 
mon ſtrength of body. He beheld, with 
deep concern, the fetters which were wreath- 
ed about the neck of his countrymen; and 


had the honour 45 being the firſt who, upon 
this 


* Some ſay he was the ſon of Andrew Wallace of 
Craigie, in Ayr-ſhire; others, of Malcolm Wallace of 
Ellerflie, near Paiſley. The ſettlement of his genealogy 
can be nowiſe intereſting to the public, though it may 
appear of ſo great importance to theſe two families, as 
to engage their inquiry which of them has the honour 
of being moſt nearly related to ſo renowned a perſon, - 
According to the moſt generally received accounts, he 

was ſecond ſon of Malcolm Wallace of E ler ſlie, by his 
wife, who was a daughter of Ranold Crawford, ſheriſf 


of Ayr. 
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this occaſion, rekindled the almoſt extin- 
guiſhed ſpark of liberty among them. His 
firſt appearance was in no higher a cha- 
racer than that of a volunteer for the ſer- 
vice of his country, the freedom of which 
was his ruling paſſion *. Having commu- 
nicated his ſentiments to a few friends, he 
found them animated by the fame ſpirit, 
and diſdaining the claims of England as 
much as he did. An illuſtrious fraternity 
was ſoon formed, with the laudable view 
of delivering Scotland from thraldom, and 
reſtoring her independence. And, though 
they acted not under the ſanction of public 
authority, yet the circumſtances of the na- 
tion will ſufficiently vindicate their conduct 
to all the genuine ſons of freedom. . 

Wallace having the direction of this al 
ſociation, began the execution of his deſigns 


11 


He had often in his mouth the following monkiſh : 
diſtich, compoſed by his uncle, who is ſaid to have been 
parſon of Dunipace, | | 
Dico tibi verum, libertas eſt eptima rerum, 
Nunquam ſervili ſub nexu, vivite fili. 


Fox bu. 
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by attacking and cutting off ſmall bodies of 
the Engliſh, whom he found traverſing the 
country. Next he proceded to Attack the 

forts which they poſſeſſed, and carried many 
of them by ſtorm. Frequent exploits of 
that kind ſoon rendered his name conſpicu- 
ous; and every advantage he gained, both 

gave new ſporits to his little band, and en- 
couraged others to join him, till at length 
he found himſelf at the head of a conſider- 
able army. 

He had not, Ma the 3 of ſee- 
ing his patriotic deſign fo generally ſupport- 
ed as it deſerved. Indolence or timidity 0 
prevented a part of the nobility from coun- 
tenancing him; envy and jealouſy led others 
of them to thwart all his meaſures. His ex- 
ploits, however, though they were not 
crowned with final ſucceſs, preſerved the 
ſpirit of liberty, and paved the way to that 
independence, which the nation, not long 

after his death, obtained. | 

Sundry places in en are ſtill 
memorable for having been the ſcenes of 
this hero's exploits. The Torwood was a 


place where he and his party often held 
„„ 
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their rendezvous, when they were engaged 


in any expedition in that part of the coun- 


try, and to which they retreated in caſe of 


danger. In that wood is ſtill to be ſeen an 


aged oak, well known by the name of 


Wallace tree; which having, even at that 
time, been ſo much decayed, as to be rotten 
and hollow within, is ſaid to have often af- 
forded a lodging to him and a few of his 


truſty friends. This is ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the largeſt trees that ever grew 


in Scotland. It is now almoſt quite decay- 


ed; but, from its ruins, appears to have been 


once of an uncommon ſize; the ſtump, 


which remains, is no leſs than eleven or 
twelve feet in diameter. It ſtands upon the 


| ſummit of a ſmall eminence, which is ſur- 


rounded upon ali ſides with a ſwamp or 
bog; a rugged cauſeway runs from the 
ſouth through the bog, and leads up to the 


tree; ſome veſtiges of it are alſo diſcernible, 
ſurrounding the tree in a circular form, 


which tempt us to conjecture, that this oak 
is of a very high antiquity; and that, ha- 


ving been much frequented by Druidical 


. amongſt whom that kind of tree was 
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held ſacred, the cauſeway had been laid for 
the convenience of their approach unto it, 
in order to e the rites of their reli- 
gion. 

At Ca the Eogliſh had a ſmall | 
fort called the Peel, in which a garriſon was 
ſtationed, to watch the paſſage of the Forth 
at the ford of Frew; in its neighbourhood; 
Wallace, with a ſmall party, attacking this 
fort, carried it by ſtorm. The ſame ſucceſs 
attended him, in an aſſault upon the tower 
of Airth, which was garriſoned by Engliſh 
ſoldiers, whom he put to the ſword*. The 
ſquare tower, which makes a part of the 
preſent houſe of Airth, upon the weſt, is 
{aid to be the ſame in which that bloody 
exploit was performed. | 

Edward was at that time in France, be- 
ing engaged in a war with that nation; but 
he ſent over a very expreſs commiſhon to 
the Earl of Surry and Suſſex, whom he 
had appointed heutenant 1 in Scotland f, and 


Hugh 
Blind Hary, B. Iv. 


+ This nobleman is called by 985 the Earl of 
Warren, by others the Earl of Surry; but his real name 
and title, as appears from the Fædera Anglicana, was 
John de Warrenna Earl of Surry and Suſſex. 
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Hugh Creſſingham the treaſurer, to ſup- 


preſs the inſurrection, which he under- 


ſtood had taken place there. Upon which 


they raiſed an army of fifty thouſand foot, 
beſides a thouſand horſe, and advanced to- 
wards Stirling, in queſt of Wallace, who 
was in the north, engaged in reducing the 
Engliſh fortreſſes. But, having obtained 


| timeous intelligence of the formidable ar- 
mament that was advancing againſt him, 


he quickly collected an army of ten thou- 
ſand men, and with great celerity marched 
ſouthward, in order to en with the e- 


nemy the paſſage of the Forth. 


When the Engliſh came within ſight of 


Stirling, they beheld the Scottiſh army 
poſted on a hill near the Abbacy of Cam- 


buſkenneth, now known by the name of 


Abbay Craig. The two armies continued 


ſome time in full ſight of each other, upon 


| oppoſite banks of the river. The Engliſh 


generals ſent two Dominican friars to offer 
peace to Wallace and his followers, upon 
their ſubmiſſion : Wallace replied, that the 


Scots had come to that place ready to fight, 
and not to ſue for peace; that the indepen- 


dency 
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dency and freedom of their country was the 
great object they had in view, and were 


prepared to defend with their ſwords. He 


concluded with a challenge to the. Engliſh 
to advance. This anſwer ſo provoked the 
Engliſh commanders, that they immediate- 
'ly prepared to croſs the river, in order to 
attack the Scots *. | 
The bridge over the Forth was, at that 
time, of timber, and ſtood half a mile high- 
er up the river than the preſent one; 
ſome remains of the ſtones of the pillars 
which ſupported the wooden beams, are 
ſtill to be ſeen, at a place called Kildean, 
Though this bridge was ſo narrow that only 
two could pals it a-breaſt, the Engliſh ge- 
nerals propoſed to tranſport their numerous 
army by means of it. Only one Lundy 
ftrenuouſly oppoſed that method of croſſing 
the river, pointing out to them a ford near 
at hand, where they could eafily paſs ſixty 
a- breaſt f. He ſuſpected a ſecret ſnare had 
boon” laid pic Wallace, whoſe genius he 
knew 


* Remiag lord. 
+ Ibidem. 
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knew to be very fertile of ſtratagems, and 
his ſagacity too great to riſk a battle, with 


ſo ſmall an handful of men, without having 
made ſome unſeen preparations to counter 
balance the vaſt inequality of numbers. No 


regard, however, was paid to his opinion, 
though the event ſhewed how juſt it was. 
The Engliſh army continued to croſs the 


bridge, from the dawn of the morning to 


eleven o'clock in the forenoon, without any 

impediment. But, by that time, the Scots 

had advanced to attack thoſe who had got 
over, and had alſo ſent a ſtrong detachment 
to ſtop the paſlage of the bridge, which they 
effected. This cauſed ſo great a confuſion 
amongſt the Engliſh, that many of thoſe, 


who were at'that time upon the bridge, at- 
tempting to return, were driven into the 


water and drowned “. 

Some writers alſo Ar, that the bridge 
ſuddenly gave way, either by the great 
weight upon it, or rather by a ſtratagem of 
Wallace, who, foreſeeing that the enemy 


would paſs that way, * ordered the main 


beam 


* Hemingford, 
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beam to be ſawed ſo artfully, that the re- 
moval of one pin or wedge cauſed the 
downfal of the whole; and had ſtationed a 
man beneath it in a baſket, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that, unhurt himſelf, he could exe- 
cute that deſign, which was to be done up- 
on a certain ſignal, ſaid to be the blowing 
of a horn from the Scottiſh r, 11. | 
: By 

* Blind Hary, b. 7. Buchan. lib. 8. 
| + References to the authority of a writer, held in ſo 
general contempt as Blind Hary, will, perhaps, draw a 
ſmile from ſeveral readers. That author, who was blind, 
wrote the actions of Wallace in Scottiſh metre. Many 
of his relations are altogether romantic; and he often 
attempts to give his hero the features of Homer's warri- 
ors ; but we ſee no reaſon why his authority ſhould be 
rejected, when he does not exceed the bounds of proba- 
bility, nor contradict hiſtorians of reputation. He in. 
forms us, that he received his materials from a book 
written by Mr John Blair, who was chaplain to Wal- 
lace, and one of his conſtant attendants. In all capital 
facts he agrees with Fordun, and other hiſtorians, though 
he ſometimes embelliſhes them with faneiful circumſtan- 
ces. So far are we from leaning entirely to the fide of the | 
Engliſh hiſtorians, whoſe errors are often very palpable, 
as their partiality is generally obvious, that we have no 
inclination to repudiate any Scottiſh writer, nor even 
tradition, unleſs they either contradict authors of repu- 
tation, or relate improbabilities. 
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By this means numbers fell into the riv- 
ver, and thoſe who had paſſed were vigo- 
rouſly attacked by Wallace. They fought for 
a while with great bravery, under the con- 
duct of Sir Marmaduke Twenge, an officer 
of noted courage and experience. The 
Scots at firſt made a faint of retreating; but 
ſoon facing about, gave the enemy a vi- 
gorous onſet, while a party, who had taken 
a compaſs around the Abbay-craig, fell up- 
on their rear. The Engliſh were at laſt 
entirely routed, and five thouſand of them 
ſlain; amongſt whom was a nephew of Sir 
Marmaduke Twenge, a youth of great 
hopes, whoſe death was generally lament- 
ed, Sir Marmaduke, with the reſt, falling 
back to the river, croſſed it with much dif- 
ficulty. Some finding fords, plunged through 
with great 3 and others eſcaped 
by ſwiming *. 2 
Treſſinghame was among the lain ha- 
ving paſſed the bridge among the firſt, in 
full confidence of victory. He was an ec- 
cleſiaſtie; but, as it was common, in thoſe 
times, 


Hemingford. 
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times, for ſuch to poſſeſs civil offices, he 

| had been advanced by Edward to the office 
of high treaſurer in Scotland. He had ren- 
dered himſelf very deteſtable by rapine and 
oppreſſion; but the Scots diſgraced their 
victory, by the manner in which they treat- 
ed his dead body. They flayed off his ſkin, 
and cut it in pieces, to make 2 and o- 


ther furniture for their horſes * 


This battle was fought upon \ Thi I kt of 
September 1297. The ſcepe of the action 
appears to have been about the place now 
called Corntown, and in a plain upon the 
north ſide of the river, oppoſite to the caſtle 
of Stirling. It was the moſt compleat vic- 


tory that Wallace had ever gained in a re- 


gularly fought field; nor was his loſs any 

way conſiderable, Sir Andrew Murray of 

Bothwel being the only perſon of note that 

was ſlain. 

The Earl of FREE who, with the reſt 
of the Engliſh army, was upon the ſouth 
ſide of the river, beholding this diſaſter, 

immediately retreated dombward, after ha- 

: ving 


Hemingford. Tyrrel. 
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ving ſet fire to what remained of the bridge, 
in order to prevent a quick purſuit from 
5 the victorious Scots. But he was greatly 
harraſſed in his march by the Lord High 


Stewart, and the Earl of Lennox, who came 1 


upon him from behind the neighbouring 
mountains, where they had been poſted in 
ambuſh, with a large body of men, in ex- 
pectation of what had happened. Wallace 
too, having ſpeedily croſſed the river, ſoon 
joined them; and coming up with the main 
body of the retreating army at the Torwood *, 
a ſharp action enſued, in which the toons 
obtained the victory, and Surry himſelf 
eſcaped with great difficulty, being ſo cloſe- 
iy purſued, that the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times have been careful to inform us, that, 
when he arrived at Berwick, his horſe was 
ſo fatigued that he could not eat f. 

This ſignal victory raiſed the fame of 
Wallace, and ſtruck the Engliſh with ſuch | 
terror, that they yielded up the forts they 
poſſeſſed, as ſoon as he appeared before 
them; and, in a few months, all the places 

LE a. of 
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of ſtrength in the kingdom were recovered; 
and ſcarce an Engliſhman was to be ſeen in 
the country. = 
The Scots alſo, looking upon bun as the 
deliverer of their country, crouded to his 
ſtandard, and an aſſembly of the ſtates 
choſe him to be general of the army, and 
guardian or protector of the kingdom un- 
der Baliol, who was ſtill in a ſtate of con- 
finement *. This high office he executed 
with great dignity, though not without 
much envy and malevolent oppoſition 
| from 


* Hiſtorians generally aftirm, that Wallace was elec- 
ted protector or guardian of the kingdom by a conven- 
tion of the ſtates, though they do not fix the particular 
time of this election. Some too affirm, that his commiſ- 
ſion was confirmed by Baliol, which is far from being 
probable, when we recolle& that, as that Prince was 
then in priſon, ſuch a ſtep would have been highly 
imprudent, and could not tail to prove fatal to him, if it 
had been diſcovered by Edward. Others mention no- 
thing at all of his having been choſen guardian; amongſt 
whom is Buchanan, who only ſays that he had the title 
of Prorex among his own band of affociates. Fordun 
gives him the title of Cy/?or, but does not mention how 
he ohtained it, Charters, and letters of protection to re- 
ligious houſes in England, have been quoied to prove 
his having been inveſted with the office of guardian. 

But in theſe he only tiles himſelf Dux exercitus Scotias. 
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from ſeveral of the chief nobility, He 
bore up, however, againſt all diſcourage- 


ments; and found as many friends of li- 
berty, among the middling ranks of his 
countrymen, as not only ſupported him in 
maintaining the internal government of 


the kingdom, but alſo enabled him to make 


inroads upon Englai nd, 


The Battle of Falkirk, in 1298, 


HE news of this northern revolution 
having reached Edward, cauſed him 


ſpeedily liſten to propoſals of a truce, which 
had been made to him by France, that he 
might have leiſure to reduce Scotland. In 
purſuit of that deſign he, immediately upon 


his arrival in England, aſſembled a nume- 
rous and well diiciplined army, amounting, 


according to the common accounts, to a- 
bove eighty thouſand foot, beſides a fine 


body 
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body of cavalty, and moſt of them veteran 
troops, newly brought over from the French 
war. At the head of theſe he marched north- 
ward, having under him as general officers, 
Bohun Earl of Hereford, high: conſtable of 
England, Bigod Earl of Norfolk, chief Mar- 
ſhall, the Earl of Lincoln, and Antonius de 
Beck, the warlike Biſhop of Durham. Ro- 
bert Bruce, who afterwards mounted the 
Scottiſh throne, was alſo intruſted with a 
military command, being at that time an 
avowed partizan of England. This nu- 
Do merous 


* The Scottiſh writers are unanimous in aſſerting, 
that one of the Brucean family named Robert, was en- 
gaged upon the Engliſh ſide in this battle, though they 
are not agreed which of them it was; for there were 
three ſucceſſively ot the ſame name. By not conſidering 
this, ſome have been led to confound Robert the _ of 
the competitor with Robert the King. 
Robert Bruce, who ſtood in competition with Baliel 
for the crown, died in 129 65 three years before the battle 
of Falkirk; his ſon, likewiſe named Robert, having been 
diſobliged at an haughty reply of Edward, when, after 
the battle of Dunbar in 1296, he put him in mind of a 
promiſe he had made to him of the crown of Scotland, 


retired to the ſouth fon England; and it is certain he re- 
turned 
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merous hoſt arrived at Tetaplehilion, now 


known --— wy name of en two 
88 miles 


curned not to AR for more thats two years, yea | it 
is doubtful whether he ever returned to it ö. 


It could therefore be no other than Robert Bruce ju- 
nior, as he is called by the writers of thoſe times, who 
afterwards ſat with ſo much glory upon the Scottiſh 
throne, that accompanied Edward i in this expedition. 

A late annalift, who is juſtly intitled to that large 
ſhare of the public eſteem which he poſſeſſes, hath afſert- 
ed, that Bruce had, before that period, acceded to the 
Scottiſh party. Edward had indeed entertained a jea- 
louſy of him, for which he had cauſe; but he had made. 
hrs ſubmiſfion; and.it appears; ſrom andobbted: record, 
that they were in terms of friendſhip upon the four- 
teenth Noyember, 1297 f. no more than eight months 
before the battle. A groundleſs jealouſy of Wallace is 
aſſigned as the reaſon of Bruce's activity againſt his country 
in this engagement. The Engliſh writers, who lived in 
thoſe times, make no mention of Bruce, as accompany- 
ing Edward in this expedition; but Fordun, who 
lived very near that age, expreſsly affirms that he was in the 
battle. Thoſe writers indeed ſpeak of hoſtilities betwixt 
him and Edward, even before the return of that mo- 
narch to England, But as Edward was at leaſt a month 
in Scotland after the battle, it is not improbable that 
Bruce, ſtimulated by the conference he had with Wal- | 
lace and other cauſes, had, during that ſpace, taken up 
arms FRIES thatmonarch, or, at leaſt by ſome part of his 
conduct, 

* Fordun, Hemingford. 1 
Rhymer's foedera, tom. 2. p. 799. 


miles ſouth of Queensferry, where they en- 
camped, and abode near a month, waiting 
for the arrival of the ſhips, which had been 
appointed to attend them, with proviſions, 
but had been detained by contrary winds *. 
In the mean time, the Scots were ma- 
king vigorous preparations for their own 
defence, againſt ſo formidable an arma- 
ment. An army of thirty thouſand men, 


which had been collected by Wallace and 
other chieftains, rendez vouzed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Falkirk, where they waited 
for the arrival of the enemy, having > pre- 


vioully choſen the ground for the combat, 
in a ſituation which e advantageous, 
| with 


conduct, rendered himſelf ſuſpeted by him. We have 
the authority of Fordun to affirm, that the interview 
with Wallace operated ſo powerfully upon the mind of - 
Bruce, as to convince him of the imprudent part he had 
acted, in fiding with the Engliſh. So often did Bruce 
change ſides in his younger years, and ſo great were 
his misfortunes in the firſt eight years of his reign, that, 
if he had died before the victory at Bannockburn, his cha- 

racter would doubtleſs have been tranſmitted as that of 
an unſteady man, and a raſh and unfortunate adven- 
turer. | 


* Hemiogford, Trivet. 
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with a moraſs, unpaſſable by cavalry, in 
front *, and, when the moraſs ended, they 
had formed a ſort of fortification, with 
paliſadoes driven into the earth, and tied 
together with ropes. | 

The ſcarcity of proviſions became ſo great 
in Edward's army, that he entertained 


thoughts of returning to Edinburgh; but, 


in the mean time, receiving intelligence 
that the Scottiſh army had taken poſt at 
Falkirk, within fix leagues of his camp, he 
| reſolved to. attempt a deciſive ſtroke, and 
ordered the troops, hungry and hard be- 

ſtead as they were, to march forward with 
the greateſt celerity. Accordingly, ſetting 
out from Kirkliſton at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, they arrived at Linlithgow that 
evening, and encamped upon the eaſt of 


the town in a muir, a part of which ſtill 


remains in its former uncultivated ſtate, 
and is known by the name of the Durrows- 
muir. As the tents and baggage had been 
left in the former camp, the army lay all 


night upon the bare ground, as did alſo 
_ the 


* Hemingford. 1 


the King himſelf; nor had the horſes any 
. provender, except the furze and graſs of 
the muir. The Engliſh hiſtorians, who 


lived in thoſe times, mention an accident 
which that night befell their ſovereign : as 
he lay faſt aſleep on the ground, a horſe 


trampling upon him, not only bruiſed him, 


but broke two of his ribs. Concealing, 
however, his anguiſh, he mounted at day- 
break, and led the army through the town 
of Linlithgow. They had no ſooner paſ- 
ſed that town, than they obſerved ſundry 
bodies of armed men weſtward, upon the 


hills of Muiraven-ſide, which they took for 


the Scottiſh army, and therefore marched 
up in order of battle to attack them; but, 
upon their arrival at the place where they 
| had appeared, it was found that they had 
retired, having been only the out-poſts and 
ſcouting parties of the Scots, who, upon the 
: approach of the enemy, had fallen back to : 
the main body at Falkirk *. 
Upon their arrival at the ſummit of the 
hills, the whole army halted a little, till the 
| Biſhop 


* Hemin gford . 
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Biſhop of Durham had ſaid maſs, it being 
the morning of St Magdalen's day. In the 
mean time, they obſerved the Scottiſh ar 
my, at the diſtance. of two miles, eee 
in order of battle, upon a ſmall eminence 
near Falkirk. When maſs was ended, the 
King propoſed that the army ſhould take a 
little refreſhment ; the troops themſelves, 
however, would liſten to no delay, but in- 
ſiſted to be led to action, to which Edward 
gave his conſent, in the name of the 8 
Trins, et. 
'The Engliſh advance to the ge in 
three great bodies. The firſt was led by 
Bigod, ' Earl Marſhal, and the Earls of 
Hereford and Lincoln; the ſecond by the 
Biſhop of Durham, with whom Sir Ralph 
Baſſet de Drayton was joined in command; 
and the third, which was probably intend- 
ed as a corps de reſerve, was commanded by 
Edward in perſon f. The Scottiſh army 
ſtood alſo in three diviſions, commanded by 
as many leaders, who, beſides Wallace, 


were, John Cumming of Badenoch, and 
. X N John | 


* Hemingford; | + Ibid. 
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John Stewart ol Bonkill, commonly, tho” 
improperly, called Stewart of Bute, brother 


to the High Stewart of Scotland Xx. The 
Engliſh writers ſay that there were four 


bodies of the Scots, each of which was 
drawn up in the form of an orb, with their 
ſpears in an horizontal poſition before them, 


judging this the moſt proper poſture of 


defence againſt the numerous cavalry of 
the enemy; the intervals between the 


orbs being planted with archers, and a 


ſmall body of eee ſtationed er the 


reft of the army . 
| Hitherto the Scottiſh. Wa "oy ated 


with an appearance of unanimity ; but, in an 


" inſtant, the moſt untimely that could poſſibly 
have: happened, an obſlinate diſpute aroſe 
amongſt them about the poſt of honour, 


that is, who, ſhould have the chief com- 


mand, each. claiming. it as his right: Wal- 
| lace, becauſe guardian of the kingdom, or, 
at leaſt, as having been accuſtomed for 


ſome time paſt to command the army; 
Cumming, becauſe he was allied to the 


erown, and had a numerous vallalage; and 


. Stewart, 
* Common hiſtortans, 1 Hemingford. 
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Stewart, as a the place of his bro- 20 


ther the Lord High Stewart. We are not 
informed in what manner this unfortunate 
diſpute ended: : It is probable that each of 
them continued to exerciſe an independent 
command over that body which he had 
brought into the field, without being ſub- 
ject to the controul of a commander in 
chief, It is commonly aſſerted, that Cum- 
ming was fo irritated becauſe the ſupreme. 
command was not decreed to him, that he 
. marched off the field with a body of ten 
thouſand men, without fighting at all; by 
which means only Wallace and Ginn; 
with their diviſions, remained to receive. 
the enemy, who approached in a very mar- 
tial manner. | 
The firſt line of the Engliſh, led. on by 
Bigod, Earl Marſhal, and the Earls of Here- 
ford and Lincoln, advanced with great ar- 
dor; but not, having reconnoitred the 
ground, they were a little retarded by the 
moraſs, which lay in front of the Scots; 
but, upon turning a little to the left, they 
found firm ground, alongſt which they 
marched forward to the attack. The Biſhop 
| of 


of Durham, who, with Sir Ralph Baſſet, 
commanded the ſecond line, perceiving the 
moraſs, turned-to the right, and fetched a 
compaſs around it; but, upon a nearer in- 
ſpection of the warlike poſture of the Scots, 
he propoſed to ſtop, until the third diviſion, 
commanded by the King, ſhould advance. 
A delay, however, did not ſuit the military 
ardor of Baſſet, who inſiſted, that the troops 
ſhould inſtantly be led on to the charge; 
and, with a degree of warmth, accoſted the 
Biſhop in the following manner. Go to 
© maſs, if you pleaſe, and we ſhall conduct 
the military operations of the day.” Ac- 
cordingly, they advanced, and charged the 
left wing of the Scots, almoſt at the ſame 
time that Bigod made an aſſault upon the 
„ 1 
The Scots made ſo 1 a reſiſtance, 
that the Engliſh cavalry, who were chiefly 
employed at firſt, could not, for ſome time, 
make any impreſſion upon their ranks. But 
the infantry advancing, and pouring ter- 
rible ſhowers of arrows among them, while 


. * Hemingford. 


the cavalry at the ſame time attacked them 
with their lances, they were at laſt thrown 
into great diſorder. The divifion command- 
ed by Stewart was ſurrounded, and, after 
a gallant defence, moſtly cut in pieces, to- 
gether with their leader, who was mortally 
wounded, and fell from his horſe as he was 
giving orders to a company of archers *. 


Wallace, for ſome time, ſtood his ground a- 
gainſt the whole power of the enemy, with 


amazing intrepidity, till Robert Bruce, who, 

with a body of cavalry, had taken a circuit 
round a hill, was ready to fall upon his 
rear. This obliged him to begin a retreat, 
which he accompliſhed with great valour ; 
and military ſkill, to the river Carron , 
which he croſſed in the view of the victo- 
rious army, at a ford in the neighbour- 


hood of Arthur's-oven. 


Ißhis is the account which the getwratiry 
| of Scottiſh writers give of the behaviour of 


Wallace in that engagement. They are 


not awanting, however, who repreſent his 
conduct in a wy different light, Theſe 


tell 


* Hemingford. = Fordun. Buchan. 
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tell us, that, in the unfortunate altercation 

that fell out betwixt the Scottiſh leaders, 
about the poſt of honour, or the chief com- 
mand, much opprobrious language paſſed 


between Stewart and Wallace. Stewart 


charged Wallace with ambition, as aſpiring 
to a dignity far above his rank; and com- 
| pared him to the Owl in the fable, who, 
having dreſſed herſelf with feathers bor- 
rowed from other birds, pretended not only 
to a beauty ſuperior to thoſe of her own 
kind, but to a dominion over the whole 
winged tribe. This fo irritated Wallace, 
that, in the heat of paſſion, he led off the 
whole corps. under his' command, which 
amounted to ten thouſand men, to Callen- 
dar wood, where he ſtood an idle ſpectator 
during the battle. By this means, as Cum 
ming was alſo gone, none remained to op- 
poſe the advancing enemy, except Stewart, 

who reſolved to devote himſelf for his coun- 
try, and was, with the greateſt part of his 
diviſion, cut in pieces. Nor could Wallace 
be prevailed upon, by all the intreaties of 
Sir John Graham, and the other officers, to 
interpoſe for his relief. But, at laſt, he be- 
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gan to reflect upon the danger, in which 
imprudent paſſion had involved himſelf; 
and perceiving, that the only alternative 
now left for his ſafety, was either tamely to 
yield himſelf up to the victorious enemy, 
or cut his way through the midſt of them, 
in order to regain the Torwood, a place of 
ſtrength very familiar to him, he reſolved 
to attempt the latter; which, after many 
ſignal exertions of courage, and great 
laughter amongſt the man 6 * accom- 
pliſhed, \ 
This account, though it digi Wallace 
in full poſſeſſion of his courage, and other 
military talents, yet entirely ſtrips him of 
his patriotiſm, and repreſents him as ſacri- 
 ficing the public intereſt to his own private 
paſſion. It brings to our remembrance'the 
conduct of the brutal Achilles, who would 
not fight for his country, becauſe he had a 
quarrel with Agamemnon. It cannot, how- 
ever, admit of credit in all its circumſtances. 
It is utterly irreconcilable with Heming- 
ford, who places the Engliſh army, imme- 
diately before the battle, almoſt upon the 
ſame 
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ſame ground which this account makes 


+ $6 to occupy. 
That an agp e 5 1 
twixt the Scottiſh leaders, about the time 
of this battle, is a fact that cannot be abſo- 
lutely denied. Nor is it eaſy to conceive 


_ what could induce the Scottiſh. writers to 


fabricate ſo diſhonourable a ſtory of Wal- 
lace, who is generally their great favourite. 
The moſt plauſible method of rendering 


this account conſiſtent, and reconciling it 


with the Engliſh hiſtorians is, by ſuppoſing 
That the diſpute happened the day before, 
and that, if Wallace really carried his re- 


ſentment againſt Stewart ſo far, as to retire 


from him in paſſion, yet, he afterwards re- 


lenting, joined the army again. In that 


caſe, it might be his corps which the Eng- 


liſh ſaw upon the heights, weſtward of Lin- 
lithgow, and which, upon their approach, 


fell back to the. 10ain Rs at Falkirk * 
Th Bruce 


* 4 3 x that 1404 forfook the 
reſt of the leaders. In Goodal's edition of that author, 
| there is no mention of any diſpute betwixt Wallace and 
Stewart ; but, among the various readings at the foot 

of 
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Bruce purſued Wallace to the river; and, 
like one of the warriors of antiquity, called 
out to him with a loud voice, as he ſtood 
upon the oppoſite bank, demanding a pri- 
vate interview; to which the other aſſented; 
and each walking upon the oppoſite bank, 
till coming to a place where the channel 
was narrow, and the banks exceeding ſteep, 
they ſtood, with the ſtream betwixt them, 
and held a conference, mentioned by all 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians, which opened the 
eyes of Bruce to a juſt view, both of his 
own true intereſt, and that of his country. 
He repreſented to Wallace the madneſs of 
taking up arms againſt ſo powerful a mo- 
narch as Edward, and charged him with 
having a view to the crown himſelf. The 
other replied, with great warmth, that his 
very ſoul abhorred ſuch ambitious views; 
that a pure diſintereſted regard to the wel- 
fare of his country was the ſole motive by 
which he was animated; and he concluded, 
with —_— weine n, that he had 
„ — oh: brought 
of the page, there is a note Genifying, that in Hearn's } 


_ manuſcript, the loſs of the battle is aſcribed to the jea- _ 
NP and pride 1 two Scottiſh commanders. 
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brought much mifery upon his country, 
and had been altogether blind to his own 
intereſt in ſiding with the Engliſh. This 
conference ſank deep into the mind of 
Bruce, and convinced him of the fooliſh 
part he had hitherto acted “. Ir is at leaſt 
certain that, about that time, he began to 
form the grand deſign of reſtoring liberty 
and independence to Scotland; which he 
at laſt, afrer many labours and nen 
| happily effected. 
The damage fultnined by the Scots in 
this action was very great; infomuch, that 
it does not appear. that, at any other time, 
they ſuffered ſo great a loſs, nor one which 
ſeemed to threaten, more inevitable ruin to 
their country. We are not, however, to 
give credit to the exaggerated relations of 
the Engliſh writers, ſome of whom make 
the number of the ſlain to amount to fifty 
or ſixty thouſand, beſides a very great num- 
ber of priſoners. T. The Scottiſh writers 
generally make the loſs to exceed ten thou- 


ſand; amongft whom, beſides the valiant 
„ 


Fordun. n Hemingford. Walſingham. 
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John Stewart, were M Puff, Earl of Fife, 
or, according to other accounts, only a rela- 
tion of that noble family, and the brave 
John Graham, who, for courage and mili- 
tary ſkill; was reckoned next to Wallace, 
who commonly ſtiled him his right hand. 

The Engliſh too bought the victory very 
dear. Nor doestheglory acquired by it appear 
very great, when we conſider that it Was 

gained by an army of veteran, well mar- 
ſhalled troops, over one almoſt thrice infe- 
rior to them in number, and chiefly com- 
poſed of raw undiſciplined peaſants, whoſe 
leaders were ſo unfortunately divided a- 
monſt themſelves, that they did not act in 
cordial conjunction with each other. Though, 
N perhaps, we are not to give intire credit to 
the Scottiſh accounts, which make the Toſs 
| 'of the conquerors to amount to thirty. thou- 

. ſand, yet, it is certain, that they loſt a great 
number; amongſt whom, particular notice 
is taken of the maſter of the Templars in 

England, and alſo of the maſter of the ſame 

order in Scotland, together with a Knight 

Templar of great renown, named Frere 

Brianjay, whoſe horſe e to ſtick 
faſt 


5 ö % 


faſt in the wn — bis rider to 
mortal ſtroke * 


The field et was the Sube of this 
Ne bloody: rencounter, which happened upon 
the 22d of July 1298, lies about half way 
between the town of Falkirk and the river 
Carron. Hemingford, who had his in- 
formation from "thoſe that were preſent, 
hath given the moſt particular account of 
the motions and diſpoſitions of both armies, 
that is any Where to be met t with 1 He 

i at ; Trivet.. | | | | | 

| + Trivetius and . were two Engliſh 
wonks. They are both authors of reputation; and no 
ſmall degree of regard is due to their authority, as they 
lived in thoſe times. The former is more accurate, 
though the latter is more copious. We cannot, how- 
ever, vindicate any of them from the charge of partia- 
ity and exaggeration. By the account which Heming- 
ford gives of the loſs ſuſtained by the Scots at Falkirk, 
we will be led to think, that almoſt the whole nation 


was cut off at one blow, and that Edward had obtain- 
ed, with reſpect to Scotland, the wiſh, which Caligula 


- uttered concerning the Romans, when he ſo inhumane- 


ly wiſhed, that that people had but one neck, that he 
might cut it off with a ſingle ſtroke. He ſays, that 
there,. were fifty thouſand Soo belides many drowned, 
a: and 


/ 
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ſays, that the Engliſh halted upon heights, 
a good way weſtward from Linlithgow, till 
maſs was ſaid by the Biſhop of Durham: 
That, from that place, they obſerved the 
Scottiſh army, at a diſtance, forming in or- 
der of battle, upon an eminence of a ſmall 
height near Falkirk; That there was a 
ſmall rivulet betwixt the two armies, when 
they ſtood. in thoſe ſituations. 
The heights upon which the Englich 
halted, could be no other than thoſe upon 
the weſt of Madiſton, and ſouth of Callan- 
der wood, and the rivulet no other than 
Weſt- quarter burn, which, though but a 
ſmall ſtream, is not readily paſſed by caval- 
ry, on account of its ö . ragger 
banks. 
The eminence ; ind odich thes Mit | 
were dr awn up, muſt have been that ridge 
e 12 0 1% n 


and three hundred thouſand foot taken priſoners, beſides 
a thouſand horſemen, Moreover, he deſcribes great 
ignorance of geography, when he writes, that Edward 
waited near a month at Kirkliſton, for the arrival of 
the ſhips which had been appointgd to bring proviſions 
to that place, by the welt ſea; and that, at laſt, three 
' ſhips arrived there, with wine, by that courſe; 
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of gently riſing ground extending eaſtward 
from Mongal; that tract is diſtinctly ſeen 
from the heights upon the ſouth of Callan- 
der wood, which cannot be ſaid of any o- 
ther eminence in the near neighbourhood 
of Falkirk. Our hiſtorian too informs us, 
that, in the front of the Scots, lay a mo- 
raſs, at each end of which was firm ground; 
the morals is ſtill to be ſeen, running a- 
long the ſouth- ſide of that eminence; it is 
now known by the name of Mungal bog, 
through the midſt of which the canal is 
dug. As it is of a moſſy ſoil, it exactly 
anſwers the deſcription given by Heming- 
ford, WhO calls it lacus bitunnnoſus, by 
which he undoubtedly means a peat - moſs, 
Add to this, that tradition is uniform in 
pointing out the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of this moraſs, as having been the 
ſcene of the action; and cloſely adjoining 
to it is a tract of ground called Graham's- 
muir, commonly ſaid to have received its 
name from the brave John Graham, Who 
fell in that battle. At the eaſt end of the 
moraſs, almoſt in the ſame ſpot where the 
draw- bridge over the canal is now erected, 
is 
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zs a place called Brian's ford, ör, as it is vul- 
garly pronounced, Bains- ford, ſuppoſed to 
have received that name from its having 
been the ſpot where n, the ee 
. was lain. 
Fordun ſays, that Robert . FEY a 
circuit round a long hill, (wons long: iti- 
neris,) in order to come upon the back of 
the Scottiſh army. His rout, according to 
this account, muſt have been weſtward, a- 
long the hollow in which the Glen, or Weſt- 
quarter burn runs, and turning caſt-ward 
by Roughcaſtle and Caermuits. 
No monuments are to be ſeen near the 
field of battle; but, upon the ſummit of a 
hill, a ſhort mile ſouth-eaſt of Callander 
” wood, a a ſtone is erected, which is well 
known 1n that neighbourhood by the name 
of Wallace flone, and a little to the eaſt 
of it is a track of ground called Wallace 
ridge, Common tradition reports, that this 
ſtone is erected in the ſpot where Wallace 
ſtood during the battle; having been ſo in- 
cenſed by the opprobrious language he had 
received from Stewart, that he would not 
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2d in conjunction with him, and that his 
ſoldiers were poſted on the tract called 


Wallace ridge. But, if this one hath any 


reference to the actions of that hero, it is 


more probable that it was erected in the 


place where he had taken poſt before the 
battle; and, as it can be ſeen from Linlith- 


gow, it is not unlikely, that it was the 


the ſtone is fixed, commands a full pro- 


ſpect of the field of battle, at the diſtance 


-'P 


corps under his command which the En- 
gliſh ſaw from that town. The ſpot where 


of two miles, and it appears, that the En- 


gliſh halted to ſay maſs very near the place 
where it ſtands. Upon the ſtone, which is 


about three feet in height, eighteen inches 


in breadth, and three in thickneſs, two 


double W's, which are ſuppoſed to be the 
initials of William Wallace, are diſcernible; 


do not appear to be ſo ancient as the age 


we are upon. The grave-lione of John 


Graham is ſtill to be ſeen in the church- 


yard of Falkirk, with the following Latin 
motto Won it. 


though, from the form of the letters, theß 
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Mente manuquie — et Vallae fidus Actates, - 
Condirnr Hic Gramus, bello interfectus ab 1 


Mn; Ph anno 1298. 


And this i in \ Engliſh. 


Heir ee Sir ous the Grame, baith wight and wiſe, © 
Ane of the chieis who reſcewit Scotland thriſe. 
Aue better knight not to che world was lent, 

| Nor was gude Grame of truth and bardiment, | 


When ſome of Cromevell's Eaglim 
troops were ſtationed at Falkirk, one of the 


officers defired the ſchoolmaſter of that 
town to tranſlate the Latin lines, which he 
did in the following” manner, 


Of mind . comma FORE and Wallace true Achates, 


Here lies Sir John the Grame, fell'd by the Engliſh baties, 


There are now three ſtones upon the 


grave. When the infcription upon the 


firſt began to wear out by the influence 
of the weather, a ſecond was placed above 


it with the ſame infcription, and a third 


Was lately added by William Graham of 


Airth, Efq ; At a little diſtance, upon the left 


hand, is an unpoliſhed ſtone, which is ſaid 
. £4 to 


ts 
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to lie upon the ee of che brave John 
Stewart. 3 

Wallace, after ths confivence with Bruce, 
went to viſit the remains of his mangled 

army, who had halted at the Torwood. 
Soon, after he returned. northward to Perth, 
having burnt the town of Stirling, and laid 

the country waſte in his retreat ®, in order 
to diſtreſs the enemy for want of provi- , 
ſions, if they ſhould purſue him. 

* Upon his arrival at Perth, he reſigned his 
office as guardian of the kingdom, and re- 
turned. to his former private ſtation; or, 
according to Buchanan, he diſmiſſed the 

army, which he had for ſome time com 
manded. From this period we have few 
certain accounts concerning him. "RN it 
commonly ſaid. that he went to France, 
and entered into the ſervice of that nation 

againſt the Engliſh, Upon his return to 
Scotland, having been baſely betrayed by 

John Monteath, one of his own party, he 

was delivered into the hands of Edward, 
- and Put to death at London, in ſuch a man- 
ner 


Trivet. 
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ner as reflects a perpetual diſgrace upon 
that monarch's reign. 

Four days after the battle, Edward ad- 
vanced to Stirling, which he found in : 
ruins, as it had been burnt by the Scots in 
their retreat. Taking up his- lodgings i in 
the con vent of Dominicans, he ſtaid two 
weeks in that town, and from thence ſent 
a detachment in purſuit of the Scots as far 
as Perth, which they found alſo burnt. After 
having planted a ſtrong garriſon in the 
caſtle of Stirling, he returned ſouthward : 
For, notwithſtanding his victory, he found 
his army ſo ſhattered, and proviſions fo 
ſcanty, that he. ſaw it neceſſary to march 
homeward with all expedition. His rout, 
upon his return, was by Falkirk to Aber- 
corn, and from thence to Carliſle, through 
the foreſt of Selkirk, which, at that time, 
appears to have extended over the greateſt 
part of the ſouth of Scotland 7. | 
A number of little entertaining incidents 
are told of f the battle of Falkirk; a few of 
| which 


+ Trivet. Hemingford. 
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which we ſhall ſubjoin, though ſome of 
them have altogether the air of romance. 

At the | commencement of the battle, 
Wallace made the following very ſhort 
ſpeech to his {aldiers ; There is Edward, 
6 E if you can; nete is, run, Hf, you 
can.“ 

In the retreat, Wallace, with ren 1 
dred of the beſt cavalry, kept in the rear, 
and performed many ſignal acts of valour 
in repulſing the purſuers. He kept a con- 
flant eye upon thoſe who were moſt for- 
ward in the purſuit, and cut off many of 
them, and, among the reſt, Brianjay the 
knight-templar. | Wallace too and Bruce 
once encountered; the combat was terrible, ; 
and brings to our remembrance the ren- 
counters of Homer's warriors. At laſt 
Wallace, with one ſtroke, broke the other's 
ſpear, and, by a ſecond, cut off the head 
of his horſe. To apologize for the roman- 
tic appearance of ſuch feats, we are told, 
that the ſtrength of that hero was equal to 
that of four ordinary men; and that no- 
thing was proof againſt his ſword, one 
blow of which, if it chanced to hit fair, 
never 
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never aye to dene be both + head a1 houl- 


dess 1711 
When the retreating. army came to — 
ron, the tide happened to flow, which cau- 
ſed them to halt all of a ſudden ; but, at 
the call of their leader, who was ſtill em- 
ployed in repelling the purſuers, they en- 
tered the river, and, keeping together in a 
compact body, not one of them was drown- 
ed. Notice is alfo taken of Wallace's horſe, 
which, being all covered with wounds, and 
having ſeveral heads of ſpears fticking in 
his body, had juſt ſtrength enough to carry 
his maſter over the river, and then fell 
down dead. On TO 
Some accounts mention a band confe- 
rence which was held between Bruce and 
Wallace at the chapel of Dunipace, the 
morning after the battle. They ſpeak alſo 
of a jeſt paſſed upon Bruce, which co-ope- 
rated with the reajoning of Wallace to a- 
lienate his affections from the Engliſh. | At 
a repaſt upon the evening of the battle, an 
Englith officer, ſeeing much blood upon 
Bruce's. cloaths, and ſome of it happening 
to mingle with the morſel he was eating, 
ſaid, 


* 
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generally rendered them ſlaves, while the 


ſaid, * Behold, that Scot is eating his ow! 


© blood,* which Robert conſidered a8 cons 


The Battle of Bannockburn. 4 


FT hath often been obſerved, that the = 
feminacy of people in hot climates has 


bravery of thoſe in cold climates has ena- 


| bled them to maintain their liberties, - or to 


ſell them at the deareſt rate, Monteſquieu 


aſcribes this to a natural cauſe. . Great heat 


enervates the ſtrength and courage of men; 
whereas, in cold regions, they poſleſs a cer- 


tain vigour of body and mind, which ren- 


ders them capable of painful and intrepid 


actions. This much is certain, that thoſe 


nations who have been diſpoſed to conquer 

and enflave others, have generally found 

that paſſion more "OO gratified when they 
carried 
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carried their arms fouttwrards, than when 
they turned them towards the north. Xerxes 
found more valour at Thermopylae than 
Alexander did in all the eaſt. It is well 
known with what facility the Romans in- 
vaded Aſia, and what great difficulties they 
had to encounter in conquering Europe. The 
nearer to the pole they advanced, the greater 
oppoſition did theſe plunderers of the world 
meet with. So! ſlow were their conqueſts 
in Britain, that above one hundred and thir- | 
ty years had elapſed from the firſt invaſion” 
of it hy Julius Cæſar: to their arri val upon 
the confines of Scotland. Agricola, who 
firſt led the armies of that people thither, 
met with an army of fiercer combatants, at 
the foot of Mount Grampius, than any of 
his predeceſſors in office had found in the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland; inſomuch that, 
though he remained maſter of the field, he 
found bis legions ſo, ſhattered, that he could 
not improve che victory. The ſame ſpirit 
of valour and independence did, the inhabi-/ 
tants of the ſame country exert, many. ages 
afterwards, againſt the Danes and Nor- 
Negians, when ay landed upon their 
\ coaſts, 


ſubject them to their dominion. 
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coaſts, and alſo againſt their next neigh- 
bours of the ſouth, when they ſought to 

The 
Danes erected a monarchy, which conti- 


nued during four ſucceſſive reigns in En- 


gland, but were every where overthrown in 


Scotland by bloody battles, and at laſt dri- 
ven out of the kingdom. When the En- 


gliſh were ſeixed with the thirſt of con- 
queſt, they had not the ſame ſucceſs in 
Seotland which they met with in France. 
Their hiſtorians are always careful to cele- 
brate the victories of Poi diers and Creſſy; 
but they ſlightly ral over the defeat at 
Bannockburn. 

Edward II. kept up the fame dal upon 
the kingdom of Scotland which his father 


| bad begun; and, after ſeveral unſucceſsfut 
attempts to eftabliſh it, he reſolved to make - 


a great effort, and, with one blow, intirely 
reduce that turbulent nation, which had put 
ſo many fignal affronts upon his father and 
himſelf. Having borrowed conſiderable fums 


of money from the monaſteries of his do- 


MINIONS, in n order to defray the expences of 
ſo 


\ 
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ſo important an expedition *, he aſſembled, 
in the ſpring of the year 1314, the moſt 
numerous army that had ever croſſed the 
borders of the two kingdoms, compoſed of 
different nations, and amounting to above 


nan hundred thouſand effective men FT, be- 
ſides a huge multitude of attendants, who 


came along in hopes of ſharing, in the 
plunder of a conquered country. At the 
head of theſe, he marched northward with 
an uncommon parade, and in full confi- 
dence of victory, after having ordered his 
| fleet to attend him by ſea with proviſi ions, 
and appointed public prayers to be e offered 

Aa „ 
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+ Hiſtorians inform us, that this numerous hoſt was 
compoſed not only of all the crown-vaſſals in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, with their military tenants, who, in 

| conſequence. of a ſummons, attended their ſovereign, 
but that great numbers of foreign troops had been tran- 
ſported from Normandy, Britanny, Flanders, and'Gaf- 
cogny, and all the Engliſh provinces in France, beſide 
all the Scots who were diſaffected to Bruce, and all 
thoſe of broken fortunes from every corner; who joined 
the army in expectation of obtaining lands in Scotland. 
Some make the whole number to amount to three hun- 


dred nn 
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up in all the churches and monaſteries of his 
dominions for ſucceſs *. This parade did not 
_ terrify thoſe againſt whom it was intended. 
Robert Bruce, grandſon of him who had 
thaw competitor with Baliol, bad, in 1306, 
been crowned King of Scotland. Though 
- hitherto he had been ſo far from poſſeſſing 
his throne in tranquillity, that he had been 
involved in a ſtate of perpetual war with 
England, and a party among the Scots 
| who adhered to Baliol, in which his ſuc- 
ceſſes had been checkered with greater loſſes, 
| inſomuch that he had been ſeveral times re- 
| duced to the greateſt extremities; but the 
vigour of mind and health of body, with 
both of which he was happily endowed, had 
enabled him to ſuſtain the toils and hard- 
ſhips he underwent with an unconquerable 
intrepidity. Having been timeouſly inform- 
ed of Edward's formidable preparations, he 
raiſed an army of thirty thouſand of his 
ſubjects to oppoſe him. This armament 
bore a ſmall proportion to that of England; 
but it was Mrs tn of foldiers who were 
j inured 
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inured to the practice of war, and who now 
carried upon the point of their ſwords li- 
berty and honour, and every thing that was 
dear to them. With theſe, Robert took up 
his ſtation in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
and waited for Edward's arrival. His firft 


rendezvous was at Torwood,. where he laid 


the plan of his operations, in coneert with 
his general officers, who were, Edward 
Bruce, his own brother, Thomas Randolph | 
Earl of Murray, his nephew, Walter Stewart, 
and James Douglas “. 
| The two armies came in ght of each o- 
ther in the month of June; and, ſoon after, 
a fierce and bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Scots obtained a victory, the 
| moſt celebrated of any in the annals of that 
kingdom. Though the union of the two 

kingdoms has now rendered their former 

| conteſts. with each other rather a matter of 
curioſity than of ſerious concern, yet the 
ſmalleſt particular of an action, once fo in- 
tereſting to the Scottiſh nation, cannot fail 
to be entertaining. The accounts given of 
| it 
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it by hiſtorians often contradict each o- 
ther; and ſome of them do not at all cor- 


reſpond to the ſituation of the grounds 


where it happened. Buchanan, who, from 
his long reſidence at Stirling, as preceptor 
to James VI. had frequent opportunities of 
viewing the field, has given a conciſe, but, 
at the ſa ne time, a dlilinct account of it. 
Caſting our eye upon his hiſtory, and the 
fields which were the ſtage of this great 
tranſaction, we have, at one glance, the 
diſpoſitions and motions of both armies. 
The Engliſh hoſt, having marched from 


Edinburgh to Falkirk in one day, ſet out 
upon the morrow towards Stirling. Ro- 


bert, being well informed, by his ſcouts, of 
their motions, diſpatched James Douglas 
and Robert Keith to reconnoitre them upon 
their march, who, upon their return, re- 


ported that it was the beſt arrayed, as well 


as the moſt numerous army they had ever 
ſeen, and pompous almoſt beyond expreſſion. 
Policy, however, led the King to conceal this 


report from his army: On the other hand, 
he ordered it to be given out that, though 


the enemy were numerous, they were not 


_ properly 
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properly marſhalled *. In the mean time, 
the Engliſh came in ſight, and encamped 
to the northward of the Torwood. About 
Upper Bannockburn, and in the muir of 
Plean, in the neighbourhood of the antient 
Roman cauſeway, pieces of broken pots, 
and other veſſels, have been found; and, 
upon the rocks, near the ſurface, marks of 
fire have been diſcovered, where, it is ſup- 
poſed, the ſoldiers had made ready their 
proviſions. Barbour too ſpeaks as if their 
camp had ſtretched fo far northward, as 8 
occupy a part of the Carſe ground. So 
vaſt a multitude muſt doubtleſs have cover- 
ed a large tract of the country. 
The Scottiſh army had, ſome FOR be- 
fore, drawn nearer to Stirling, and poſted 
themſelves i in ground which had been pre- 
viouſly choſen , behind the ſmall river of 
* Bannockburn, which is remarkable for its 
ſteep and rugged banks. They occupied 
ſeveral ſmall eminences upon the ſouth and 
welt of the preſent village of St Ninian's. 
Upon the ſummit of one of theſe emi- 
nences, 
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nences, now called Brock's-brae, 18 a ſtone 
ſunk inta the earth, with a round hole, a- 
bout four inches in diameter, and much the 
fame in depth, in the midſt of it, in which, 
according to tradition, Robert's ſtandard 
was fixed, the royal pavilion having been 
erected near it. This ſtone is well known 
in that neighbourhood by the name of the 
Bore-ftone. In thoſe ſituations the two ar- 
mies lay facing one another, at the diſtance 
of a ſhort mile, with the river running in a 
narrow valley between them, _ 

The caſtle of Stirling was ſtill in the 
hands of the Engliſh. Edward Bruce, 
brother to Robert, had, in the ſpring of 
the preceeding year, beſieged it for ſeveral 
months; but, finding himſelf unable to re- 
duce it, had been obliged to abandon the 

enterpriſe; only, by a treaty between that 
Prince, and Phillip Moubray, the governor, 
it was agreed, that, if the garriſon received 
no relief from England, before St John's 
day 1314, they ſhould then ſurrender to 
the Scots. Robert was much diſſatisfied, with 
this treaty, as granting to the Engliſh the 
quiet poſſeſſion of that fortreſs for too long 
| | a 
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a ſpace; a put, to FO has brother's honour, 
he at laſt confirmed it. The day before 
the battle, a fine body of cavalry, to the 
number of eight hundred, was detached 
from the Engliſh camp, under the con- 
duct of Lord Clifford, to the relief of that 
garriſon. Theſe having marched through 
low grounds, upon the edge of the Carle, 
had ' paſſed the Scottiſh army before they 
were obſerved. The King himſelf was a- 
mong the firſt who perceived them, and 
deſiring Thomas Randolph to turn his eyes 
towards that place where they were making 
their appearance, in the crofts north of the 
church of St Ninian's, told him, with 

marks of diſpleaſure in his countenance, , 

that a roſe had fallen from his chaplet.“ 

Randolph, conſidering this as a ſevere re- 
proach, becauſe he had the charge of the 
left wing of the army, where they had paſ- - 
ſed, immediately ſet out after them with a 
party of five hundred foot, and coming up 
with them in the plain, where the ſmall 
village of New-houſe now ſtands, a ſharp 
action enſued in ſight of both armies, and 
of the garriſon of Stirling. Randolph's 


party, 


wi 


party, who had drawn up in the form of 
an orb, with their ſpears in an horizontal 
poſition. before them, were briſkly attacked 
by the enemy, who ſurrounded them, It 
was fought with much valour on both ſides, 
5 and was for ſome time doubtful whither 
victory would turn. Robert, attended by 
ſeveral of his general officers, beheld this 
rencounter from a rifing ground, ſuppoſed 
to be the round hill immediately upon the 
welt of St Ninian's, now, called Cock/hot- 
hill. James Douglas, perceiving the diſ- 
treſs of Randolph, who was greatly inferi- 
or to the enemy in numbers, aſked leave to 
go with a reinforcement to his ſupport. 
This the King at firſt refuſed - but, upon 
his afterwards conſenting, Douglas put his 
ſoldiers in motion; obſerving, however, as 
he was on the way, that the victory was 
upon the point of being won without his 
aſſiſtance, he ſtopped ſhort, that Randolph, 
and his men, who had long fought ſo hard, 
might enjoy the unrivalled glory of it. The 
Engliſh were entirely defeated, and a great 
number of them ſlain; among whom was 
Sir Gilzame de Aimecout, a knight of great 
| renown, 
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cbt whe! in the begining! of the” ac- 
tion, had expoſed himſelf with an unwary 
forwardneſs. The loſs of the Scots was ſo 
ſmall, as to be almoſt incredible, only one 
man out of the whole corps having been 


flain. Randolph and his company, covered 


with ſweat and duſt, returned to the Ang = 
amidſt acclamations of univerſal joy *. To 
perpetuate the memory of this victory, two 
ſtones were reared up in that field, and are 
flill to be ſeen there. They ſtand in a fpot, 
which has been lately inclofed for a garden, 
at the north end of the village of New- 
houſe, about a quarter of a mile from the 
ſouth port of Stirling. | 
This victory gave new fpirits to the Whole 
army, and raiſed fo great an ardour for the 
general engagement, that the night, though 
amongſt the ſhorteſt in all the year, ſeemed 
long to them. Edward too, exaſperated at 
the defeat of his detachment, and per- 
ceiving the diſadvantageous impreſſion it 


' was likely to make upon his army, was re- 


ſolved to bring on the battle upon the mor- 
row. At length appeared the dawn of that 
V2 EY impor- 
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important day, which was to decide whether 
Scotland was, henceforth, to be an indepen- 
dent kingdom, or ſubjected to a foreign 
yoke. | Early all was in motion in hoth ar- 
mies. Religious ſentiments were mingled 
with the military ardour of the Scots. A 
ſolemn maſs, in the manner of thoſe times, 
was ſaid by Maurice, abbot of Inchchautry, 
who alſo adminiſtered the ſacrament to the 
King, and the great officers about him, up- 
on a hill near the camp, probably Cock/hot- 
hill, while inferior prieſts did the fame to 
the reſt of the army . Then, after a ſo- 
| : 7 e tber 
* Robert had neglected ne means which tended to 
raiſe the ſpirits of his army. The evening beſore the 
battle, he made a harangue to them, in which he repre- 
ſented how much was now depending upon their cou- 
rage and manly behaviour; he painted, in the blackeſt 
colours, the diſmal conſequences of a defeat, and alſo © 
ſet before them the importance and glory of a victory. 
The ſame evening too, one of theſe prieſtly frauds, fo 
frequent in the ages of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, was 
practiſed. The King had a particular reſpect for Saint 
Fillan. Though this ſaint had been dead, at leaſt ſix hun- 
dred years, the church pretended to be ſtill in poſſeſſion 
ol one of his arms, which was held in the higheſt vene- 
ration. He had ordered Maurice, his chaplain, to bring 
along with him that arm, inſhrined in a ſmall ſilver 
cheſi; but the chaplain fearing leaſt, in cafe of a defeat, 
1 | that 
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ber repẽ ſt, they formed in order of battle, 5 
in a tract of ground, now called Nether 
Touchadam, which lies alongſt the declivity 
of a gently riſing hill, about a mile due 
ſouth from the caſtle of Stirling. This ſi- 
tuation had been previouſly choſen, on ac- 
count of its advantages. Upon the right, 
they had a range of ſteep rocks, nom called 
Eillies hill, in which the hill abruptly ter- 
minates. In their front, were the ſteep 
banks of the rivulet of Bannockburn. Up- 
on the left lay a moraſs, now called Milton 
bac eg: its e to a ſmall 8 of 

4 that 


that ; des rant? adp 4s 161, brodght” oy the 

empty cheſt. As the King was at his devotion, in which 

be particularly requeſted the aid bf St Fillan, he waz 
ſtartled at the motion of the: cheſt before him, which, all 
of a. ſudden, opened, and ſhut again of its own accord. | 
| The. chaplain running to inqnire into the matter, expreſ. 
ed great aſtoniſhment at finding in the cheſt, the arm, 
which he pretended to have left in another place. He 
thereupon told the whole ſtory to the King, who, though 


probably not ſo eredulous as to believe it, yet, ſeeing 


the political uſe that might be made of it, took care to 
have it ſpread through” the atmy, and with 4 gbod ef⸗ 
fect; for their credulity led them to conſider it as a mi- 
. 5. interpoſition | in their behalf, by which theic 

ſpirits were not A ele animated. ues Fords. | 
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that name. Much of this bog is ſtill un- 


= drained, and. a part of it is, at preſent, a 


miln dam. As it was then the middle of 
tummer, it was almoſt quite dry; but Ro- 
bert had recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order 
to prevent any attack from that quarter. 
He had ſome time before ordered many 
ditches and pits to be digged in the moraſs, 
and in the fields upon the left, and theſe to 
be covered over again with green turf, ſup- 
ported by ſtakes driven into the bottom of 
them, ſo that the ground had ſtill the ap- 
pearanee of being firm. He alſo cauſed cal- 
throps, or ſharp- pointed irons, to be ſeatter- 

ed through the moraſs; ſome of which have 
been found there, in the memory of peo- 
ple yet alive. By means of theſe artificial 
improvements, added to the natural ſtrength | 


of the ground, the Scottiſh army. ſtood as 
within an intrenchment, and the inviſible 
pits and ditches anſwered. to the concealed 


batteries of modern times *. 
3 ol | Barbour 


45 Sams 38 tell u us, , chat Yoke: uſed even the 
rays of the ſun to his advantage, having drawn up his 
army in ſuch a poſition, that that luminary ſhown ſo 
directly in the faces of the enemy, as to dazzle their eyes, 
and embarraſs their motions. But this i is a mere ran- 

| | * es” _ 
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Barbour, who lived near thoſe times, 5 
mentions a park with trees, through which 
the Engliſh had to pals, before they could 
attack the Scots, and ſays, that Robert choſe 
this ſituation, that, beſides other advanta- 
ges, the trees might prove an impediment 
to the enemies cavalry. The  improve- 
| have, i in a courſe of four hilndica years, | 
much altered the face of this, as well as o- 
ther parts of the country. 'Veltiges' how- 
ever of this park ſtill remain. Many 
ſtumps of trees are ſtill to be ſeen all a- 
round the field where the battle was 

: fought. A e fit tated almoſt j in 
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dom 8 to ewbellih the . for, upon com- 
paring the field with the beſt aceounts of the action, ĩt 
appears plain, that the Scottiſh army ſtood almoſt due 
eaſt and welt, vith their faces to the ſouth, by which 
means the ſun, in the morning, ſhown upon their left, 
and the higher he advanced in the Heavens, the more 
did he dart his beams in their faces; ſo that, in this re- 
ſpect, the advantage was rather upon the ſide of the 

Evgliſh. 
_ "Tt is likewiſe commonly ſuppoſed, thar, beſides all o- 
ther precautions, Robert fortified the front and flanks 
* his army with ſtrong n or 3 de friſe, 
„which 
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the midſt of the field, ſtill goes by the name 
of the Park; and a miln built upon the 
ſouth bank of the rivulet, nearly oppoſite 
to where the centre of Robert's army food, 
goes by the name of the Park miln. 

= The Scottiſh army. was drawn up ia ihre | 
diviſions; and their front extended near a 
mile in length, along the brink of the river, 
The right, which was upon, the bigheſt 
grounds, was. - commanded. by Edward 
Bruce, brother. to the King. The left was 
poſted on the low grounds, near the moraſs, 
under the direction of Randolph, and the 
King bimſelf took the charge of the centre. 
Mention is alſo made of a fourth diviſion, 
commanded by Walter Lord High Stewart, 
and James Douglas, both of whom had 
that morning been knighted by their fove- 
reign. As they ſtood in this poſture wait- 
ing for the enemy, the trumpets, clarions, 
and horns continued to blow, with fo hide- 
ous a noiſe, as made the neighbouring 
rocks and woods. to echo the found FL 2d bil 
which is not Abate: though we do not 2 
to have ſeen this taken notice of by . of the writers 
who lived neareſt to chat period. | | 


__ * Majoris Hiſtoria: 


The enemy were faſt approaching in 
three great bodies, and led on by the En- 
gliſn monarch himſelf, and the Earls of 
Hlereford and Gloceſter, who were ranked 
among the beſt generals that England could 
at that time produce. Their centre was 
formed of infantry, and the wings of caval- 
ry, many of whom were armed cap-a- pee. 
Squadrons of archers were alſo planted up- 
on the wings, and at certain diſtances a- 
long the front. Edward was attended by 
two knights, Sir Giles de Argentine, and 
Sir Aimer de Vallance, who rode, one 
upon each ſide of him; hence, according 
to the phraſe of theſe days, they were ſaid 
to be at his bridle. That monarch, who 
had imagined that the Scots would never 
face his formidable hoſt, was much aſtoniſſi- 
ed, when he beheld the order in which 
they were drawn up, and their determined 
reſolution to give him battle. As he ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe to thoſe about him, Sir 
. Ingram Umfraville took the opportunity of 
ſuggeſting a plan, which was likely to en- 
ſure a cheap and bloodleſs victory. He 
counſelled him to make a faint of retreat- 5 
Na | ing 
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ing with the whole: army, till they had got 
behind their tents; and, as this would tempt 
the Scots to break their ranks, in order to 
plunder the camp, they ſhould ſuddenly 
turn about and fall upon them“. This 
counſel was rejected, Edward being of opi- 
nion, that there was no need of any ſtrata- 
gem, in order to defeat ſo ſmall an hand- 
ful of men, 
Amongſt the cher occurrences of this 
memorable day, hiſtorians mention an inci- 
dent of a ſingular nature. As the two armies 
were upon the point of engaging, the 
Abbot of Inchchaufry, having poſted himſelf 
before the Scots, . with a crucifix in his | 
hand, they all fell down upon their knees 
in an act of devotion f. The enemy ob- 
ſerving them in ſo uncommon a poſture, = 

concluded that they were frightened into 
ſubmiſſion, and that, by kneeling, when 
they ſhould have been ready to fight, they 
meaned to ſurrender at diſcretion, and only 


begged their e : , 03 they were ſoon 
| | undeceived 


LE Barbour. | J Barbour. Fordun. 
+ The reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to ſee, 


in the nervous words of Barbour, the conference which 
| +: "H 
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undeceived, when they ſaw them riſe again, 
and ſtand to their arms with ſteady coun- 
tenances. 

The Engliſh _ the action, by a _ 
gorous charge upon the left wing of the 
Scots, commanded by Randolph, near the 
ſpot where the bridge is now thrown over 
the river, at the ſmall village of Charters- 
hall. Thereabout was the only place where 


the river could be croſſed in any fort of or- 


der. A large body of cavalry advanced to 
attack in front, while another fetched a 
compaſs to fall upon the flank and rear; but, 
before they could come to a cloſe engage- 

ment, they fell into the ſnare that had been 


Ce. laid 


this ſingular incident produced between the Engliſh 
monarch, and Sir Ingram Umfraville. 


And when the Engliſh King had ſight 
Of them kneeling ; he ſaid in hie, 
Yon folk kneeleth to aſk mercy, 

Sir Ingram ſaid, ye ſay ſooth now 
They aſk mercy, but none at yow, 
For their treſpaſs to God they cry. 

I tell thee a thing ſickerly, 

That yon men will all win or die, 
For doubt of dead, they will not flee, 
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laid for them“; many of their horſes were 
ſoon diſabled by the ſharp irons ruſhing in- 
to their feet, others tumbled into the con- 
cealed pits, and could not d iſentangle them- 
ſelves |. Pieces of their harneſs, with 
bits of broken ſpears, and other armour, 
ſtill continue to be dug up in the bog. 
Randolph knew full wel} how to improve 
an accident, which he had looked for ; ta- 
king an immediate advantage of the diſor- 
der and ſurpriſe into which it had thrown 
the enemy, he charged them with vigour. 
While theſe tranſactions were going on in 
theſe parts, the battle was ſpreading along 

44 the 


This is the account given by Buchanan and ſun- 
dry other hiſtorians; but it differs a little from that gi- 
ven by Barbour, who, though he does not particularly 
mention the ſtations of the ſeveral generals, nor the 
manner in which the army was arranged upon the day 
of battle, yet ſays, that the firſt attack was made upon 


the divifion commanded by Edward Bruce, who was im- 


mediately ſupported by Randolph; that Walter Stew- 
art and James Douglas next led on to the charge, and 
laſt of all the King, after having made his obſervations, 
and given the neceſſary orders, came forward with his 
diviſion, upon which the battle became n 

+ Buchan, | 
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che front, and was fought with much. valour 
on both ſides. 3 
In the beginning of the engagement, an 
incident happened, which, though in itſelf 
of ſmall moment, was rendered important 
by its conſequences, Robert was mounted 
on horſeback, Barbour ſays, upon a little 
palfry, carrying a battle-ax in his hand, 
and upon his helmet he wore a purple hat, 
in form of a crown, by way of diſtinction. 
This ſingularity of dreſs, together with his 
activity, rendered him very conſpicuous as 
he rode before the lines, obſerving their or- 
0 and encouraging them with the chear- 
fulneſs of his countenance. An Englith 
Knight, named Henry Bohun, couſin to the 
| Earl of Hereford, who was ranked amongſt 
the braveft in Edward's army, came gallop- 
ing furiouſly up to him, in order to engage 
with him in a fingle combat, expecting, by 
ſo eminent an act of chivalry, to put an end 
to the conteſt at once, and gain immortal 
renown to himſelf. But the enterpriſing 
champion, having miſſed his firſt blow, was 
immediately ſtruck dead with the King's 
battle- ax, the handle of which was broken 


by 


nne 


by the violence of the ſtroke *. This was 
a ſort of ſignal for the charge. So bold an 
attack upon their King, filled the Scots with | 
ſentiments of revenge; and the heroic at- 
chievement performed by him before their 
eyes, raiſed their ſpirits to the higheſt pitch. 
Their courage was too warm to ſuffer re- 
| GL ſttraint, 


FThe greateſt part of hiſtorians mention this inci. 
dent as having happened in the beginning of the grand 


battle ; but, according to Barbour's account, it happened 


the day before. He ſays, that, while Randolph, and 
the detachment of Engliſh cavalry under Clifford, were 
engaged in the plain near Stirling, the grand army of 
England advanced, in order of battle, to attack the 
Scots; but Edward having called a council of war by 
the way, it was determined to delay the engagement 
till the morrow. The Engliſh van, however, having 
come very near the Scottiſh army, before they were in- 
formed of this new reſolution, Bohun had the oppor- 
tunity of making this farious aſſault upon Robert. Af. 
ter which, both armies retired without engaging; only, 
the Scots following the Engliſh a little way, cut off a 
few cf the hindermoſt. Great regard is doubtleſs due 
' to Barbour, who could have his information from thoſe 
Who were preſent in the battle, which happened only a- 
bout twenty years before he was born. And, though he 
mentions a great number of important incidents, as ha- 
ving happened the day before, we muſt recollect, that, at 
that OD, the day i is at the longeſt, 
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ſtraint, and their confidence too great to 
liſten to advice; they ruſhed furiouſly upon 
the enemy, who gave them a warm recep- We 
tion. The ardour of one of the Scottiſh 
diviſions having carried them too far, oc- | 
caſioned their being ſorely galled by a large 
body of Engliſh archers, who charged them 
in flank; but theſe. were ſoon diſperſed 
by Edward Bruce, who came behind them 
with a party of ſpear-men; or, according to 
other accounts, by Sir Robert Keith, whom 
the King diſpatched to their relief, with a 
company of five hundred harſe. Prince 
Edward, however, ſoon found himſelf ſtand- 
ing in need of the ſame relief, which he 
had fo timeouſly afforded to others. A 
firong body of the enemy's cavalry charged 
the right wing, which he commanded, with. 
ſach irreſiſtible fury, that he had been quite 
overpowered, if Randolph, who appears 
do have, at that time, been diſengaged, had 
not marched to his aſſiſtance. The battle 
was now at the hotteſt; and it was yet un- 
certain how the day was to go. The Eng- 
liſh ſtill continued to charge with unabated 
vigour: The Scots received them with an 
inflexible 


. R * 


inflexible intrepidity; and fought every one, 
as if victory had depended upon his ſingle 
arm. A ſingular occurrence, which ſome 
accounts repreſent as an accidental ally of 
patriotic enthuſiaſm, others as a premedi- 
tated ſtratagem of Robert, ſuddenly altered 
the face of affairs, and contributed greatly 
to the victory. All the ſervants and atten- 
dants of the Scottith army, who are faid to 

have amounted to above fifteen thouſand, 
had been ordered, before the battle, to re- 
tire, with the baggage, behind Gillies hill; 

but having, during the engagement, arran ged 
themſelves in a martial form, ſome on foot, 


and others mounted on the baggage-horſes, 


they marched to the top of the hill, and diſ- 
playing white ſheets, fixed upon long poles, 
inſtead of banners, moved towards the field 
of battle with hideous ſhouts. The Eng- 
liſh perceiving this motely croud, and taking 
them for a freſh reinforcement | advancing 
to ſupport the Scots, were ſeized with ſo 
great a panick, that they began to give 


way in great confuſion *. Buchanan ſays, 
; 5 8 


| | * Barbour. 
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that the King of England was the firſt that 


fled; but in this he contradicts all other 


hiſtorians, who affirm, that that monarch 
was among the laſt in the field. Nay, ac- 
cording to ſome accounts, he would not be 


| perſuaded to retire, till Sir Aymer de Val- 


lance, ſeeing the day loſt, took hold of his 
horſe's bridle, and led him off. Sir Giles 


de Argentine, the other Knight who waited 
on Edward, would not conſent to leave | 


the field; but, putting himſelf at the head of 


5 Wan made a vigorous effort to re- 


trieve the deſperate ſtate of affairs, but was 
ſoon overpowered and ſlain. He was a 


champion of great renown ; and, having ſig- 


nalized himſelf in ſeveral battles with the 
Saracens, was reckoned the third k 
for valour in his day *. 

The Scots purſued, and great was che 
ſlaughter among the enemy, eſpecially in 


1 paſſing the river, where they could keep no 


order, becauſe of the irregularity of the 


ground. A ſhort mile from the field of 
battle, lies a plot of ground, which goes by 


the 


* Barbour. 
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the name of the poody-fold, EI ere, accor- 
ding to tradition, a party of the Engliſh 
faced about and made a ſtand ; but, after a 
dreadful ſlaughter among them, were for- 
ced to continue their flight. This tradition 
correſponds to what we find in ſeveral hiſ- 
torians, concerning the Earl of Gloceſter, 
who, ſeeing the rout of his countrymen, 
made an effort to renew the battle at the 
head of his own military tenants, and, af- 
ter having done much execution with his 
own hand, was, together with the moſt of 
his party, cut in pieces. In fine, much va- 
lour was exerted on both ſides; and the 
victory brought the greater honour to the 
Scots, that it was obtained, not over an ill 

diſciplined multitude, as ſome repreſent the _ 
Engliſh to have been, but over a regular 
and well marſhalled army, who fought. 
both with valour and ſkill. | 

Perhaps there has not yet been an in- 

ſtance of a battle, in which the exact num 
ber of killed and wounded hath been 
truly aſcertained. The ordinary method 
is, for each ſide to leſſen the number of 


their own, and augment that of the enemy. 
** 
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Though the Engliſh writers do not ſpecify 
the number of their ſlain, yet they acknow- 
ledge it to have been very great, and that 
their nation never met with ſuch” 'an over- 
throw. 

8 Scottiſh writers make the loſs of 
the enemy in the battle and purſuit to have 
amounted to fifty thouſand, while their 
own did not exceed four thoufand ; among 

whom Sir William Wepont and Sir Walter 
Roſs were the only perfons of diſtinction; 
a proportion almoſt incredible! Amongſt the 

ſlain, upon the Engliſh ſide, were ſeven 8 

hundred noblemen and knights, many of 
whom were of the higheſt rank, as well as 

moſt diſtinguiſhed valour, in that nation. 
They were all decently interred by Robert's 
order; who, even in the height of victory, 
could not refrain from ſhedding tears over 
ſeveral of them, who bad been his intimate 
friends. The dead body of the Farl of 
| Gloceſter was carried that night to the 
church of St Ninian's, where it lay till, to- 
gether with that of the Lord Clifford, it 
was ſent to Edward to be interred in En- 
| gland *. T he number of priſoners was al- 


* D d ſo, 
Barbour. | 
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ſo very great; and amongſt them many of 
high rank, who were treated with the Ws 
moſt civility. | 
The remains of the vanquiſhed army 
were ſcattered all over the country. Many 
ran to the caſtle of Stirling, and not a few 

were drowned in the Forth, as they were 

attempting to croſs it, in order to eſcape the 

rage of the purſuers. The Earl of Here- 
ford, the ſurviving general, retreated with a 
large body towards Bothwell, and threw 
himſelf, with a few of the chief officers, 
into a caſtle there, which ſtill belonged to 
the Engliſh; but, being cloſely purſued, he 
ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner, and was 

ſoon exchanged for Robert's Queen, and 
daughter, and ſome other of his friends, 
who had, for eight years, been detained 
captives in England. Mention is alſo made 
of a large body of Welſhmen, commanded 
by Sir. Maurice Barclay, who traverſed the 
country in their way home, in a habit 
which rendered them very conſpicuous. 
Before the battle, they had thrown off their 
upper garments, which the hotneſs of the 
: weather rendered cumberiome ; and, ha- 
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ving fought i in their ſhirts, were forced 3 
take their flight in the ſame garb . | 
Edward himſelf eſcaped with much diffi- 
culty. Upon his retreat from the field of 
battle, he rode to the caſtle; but Moubray 
the governor told him, that he could not 
long enjoy ſafety there, as it could not be 
holden out againſt the victorious army; 
upon which, taking a compaſs in order to 
ſhun the Scots, who were upon the watch 
for him, he made the beſt of his way 
homeward, accompanied by fifteen noble- 
men, and a ſmall body of cavalry. He 
was cloſely purſued above forty miles by 
Sir James Douglas, who, with a party of 
light horſe, kept upon bis rear, and was 
often very near him f. He loft his privy- 
ſeal in the hurry of his flight; and, how 
hard he was put to, may be learned from a 
vow which he made in his flight, to build 
and endow a religious houſe in Oxford, if 
it ſhould pleaſe God to favour his eſcape. 
He was upon the point of being taken pri- 
ſoner, when he was received into the caſtle 


6 


* Barbour. "4 Ie. 
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of Dunbar by Goſpatrick Earl of March, 
who was in the intereſt of England. Dou- 
glas waited a few days in the neighbour# 
hood, in expectation of his attempting to go 
by land to England; but he made his e- 
ſcape by ſea in a fiſher's boat. His ſtay at 
Dunbar had been very ſhort ; for, in three 
days after the battle, we find him at Ber- 
wick, where he iſſued a proclamation con- 
cerning his privy-ſeal, which had been loſt 

| in the hurry of the flight, forbidding all 
perſons to obey any orders that ſhould pre- 
tend to have proceeded from that ſeal, with- 
out ſome other evidence of that order's ha- 
ving come from him *. Hiſtory is often 


a repetition of ſimilar events. Edward's 


confidence of ſucceſs at firſt, and the man- 
ner of his eſcape, naturally calls to our re- 
membrance the oſtentatious parade with 
which Terxes invaded Greece, and his 
ſhameful retreat from thence. 

The caſtle of Stirling was next day ſur- 


, : rendered, and the garriſon allowed to paſs 


unmoleſted to England, in terms of the 
treaty 


* Rhymer's fœdera, vol. il. p. 483. 
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treaty of laſt year; but Moubray the gover- 
nor, was ſo won by the civilities' of Robert, 
that he entered into his ſervice, and conti= 

nued faithful to him all his life “. 
Upon the morning after the battle, an 
Engliſh Knight, named Sir Marmaduke 
Tweman, an old acquaintance of Robert, 
came and ſurrendered himſelf. He was 
cordially received; and, after having been 
treated for ſome time with great civility, 
was ſent home to England, not only with- 
out ranſom, but loaded with preſents f. 
In a word, the whole behaviour of Robert, 
after this victory, diſcovered a greatneſs of 
ſoul, which hath ſeldom been found in con- 
querors. The horrors of war, which had 
ſo long been familiar to him, had not ex- 
tinguiſhed the gentle paſſions in his boſom. 
Hiſtorians have been careful to entertain 
us, after the bloody ſpectacle of an engage- 
ment, with an account of an Engliſh poet, 
named Baſton, a Carmelite friar, and Prior of 
a monaſtery in Scarborough, who was found 
among the priſoners. He was reckoned 
one 


2 


Barbour. f Idem. 


one of the beſt poets of that uncultivated 
age; and Edward, in full confidence of 
ſucceſs, had brought him in his train to ce- 
lebrate his triumph. Being preſented to Ro- 
bert, he was promiſed his liberty, upon 
condition of his compoſing a poem in praiſe 
of the Scottiſh victory. This he did, in a 
monkiſh kind of rhyme, conſiſting of a 
barbarous jingle of words, without ſenti- 
ment, and often not very intelligible. Some 
hiſtorical fats, however, are confirmed by 
it; for he makes expreſs mention of the 
pits and ditches which had been digged, 
and of the ſtakes that were fixed in them, 
as alſo of the calthrops ; he gives alſo a 
liſt of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Engliſh 
who were flain in the battle *, It begins 


with theſe lines : 5 -— 


* The authenticity of the barbarous compoſition 
aſcribed to Baſton, and handed down by Fordun, hath 
never, as far as we have heard, been called in queſtion. 
As he is the only writer, whoſe work hath come down 
to us, that had an opportunity of being an eye-witneſs 
of this obſtinate engagement, having, according to his 


own account, been ſo near as to obſerve the fall of Re - 


Giles de Argentine, his authority might have been quo- 
ted with regard to ſundry circumſtances, particularly 
| the 
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De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo, 
Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate ludo; 
Rector coeleſtis, adhibens ſolamina . 


Vera: eſt teſtis, &c. dc. 


The rencounter betwixt Randolph and 
Clifford is deſcribed i in this manner: 


Eft dolor immenſus, augente dolore dolorem 
Eſt furor accenſus, ſtimulante furore furorem, 


Eſt clamor ereſcens, feriente priore priorem, 
Eſt valor areſcens, fruſtrante valore valorem, &c. &. 
A different jingle is uſed to deſcribe the 
heat and fury of the great battle, a erh 
men of which follows: 
Hic rapit, hie capit, hic terit, hic ferit, ecce dolores, 
Vox tonat, aes ſonat, hic ruit, hic luit, arcta modo res, 
Hic ſecat, hic necat, hic docet, hie nocet, iſte fugatur, 
Hie latet, hie patet, hic premit, hic R. hic ſuperatur. 
&c. &c. 7 
A Scottiſh monk alſo compoſed a poem 
upon the ſame ſubject, but in a ſtrain no- 
thing ſuperior, though a little more intelli- 
gible, a part of which we ſubjoin, as ano- 
ther 


the pits, 5 jp calthrops, of all which por 2 
mention in the following lines: 


Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis, 
Concavas, cum palis, ne pergant abſque ruinis, 
Plebs foveas fodit, ut per eas labantur equeſtres, 
Et pereant, ſi quos videant tranſire pedeſtres. 


* Fordun. 
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ther ſpecimen of the uncouth poetry of that 
age: | | 


M. ſemel et C. ter, ſemel X. J. jungito quater. 


Nato Baptiſta, nova gratia contigit iſta, 5 
Quod Rex Scotorum, peditum cum parte ſuorum, 
Anglos proſtravit, equites cum rege fugavit. 
Rivulus eſt ſuper hoc teſtis, cognomine Bannock, 


In quo ſubmerſa jacuerunt corpora yerſa, &c. &c. * 

A ballad was alſo compoſed in the Scot- 
tiſh language, and univerſally ſung by wo- 
men and children for ſeveral ages; the fol- 
| lowing fragment of which has been hand- 
ed down to us. 


Maydens of England, ſore may ye wourne, 
Four Zour lemmons, Zou have loſt at Bonockbor ne 
| | | with Hevalo, 


What v weend the King of England. 
To have A Scotland; 


with Rummelo, 
This battle, which is one of the moſt | 
remarkable ara's in the hiſtory. of Scot- 


land, was fought upon Monday the 24th of 


June 1314, a day diſtinguiſhed in the Ro- 

miſh Callendar, as having been the day of 

John Baptiſt's nativity. The victory was 
attended with the moſt important conſe- 
e quences; 


* Idem. 
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quences; it eſtabliſhed Robert firmly upon 
his throne, which hitherto he had always 
found tottering beneath him, and ſettled a 
tranquillity, formerly unknown, throughout 
the kingdom“. The rich ſpoils found in the 
Engliſh camp alſo tended greatly to the in- 
creaſe of the national wealth. That people, 
imagining themſelves certain of victory, 
had marched to it with all the parade of lux- 
ury Þ ; but, upon their defeat, money, plate, 
rich armour, ſumptuous furniture, fine e- 
quipages, and all the riches of their camp, 
fell into the hands of the Scots; theſe, to- 
ERR with the large ſums paid by priſon- 
HM: ers 
. The extenſive poſſeſſions in the weſt of Scotland 
belonging to Baliol, together with the eſtates of the par- 
tizans of that prince, who appear to have been more nu- 
merous than is commonly imagined, falling under for- 
feiture, in conſequence of this revolution, threw a great- 
er balance of power into the hands of the crown, than 
it had poſſeſſed in ſundry preceeding reigns. Robert re- 
tained ſome of theſe eſtates, as his own property, and 
| beſtowed the reſt amongſt his moſt truſty friends, who 
thereby became attached to his government by a new 
tie. 


&+ Fordun. 


od : : # &% - i FF * x 


ers of rank for their ranſom, introduced 4 

more plentiful circulation of money than 
| had ever been known in the nation, the ef- 
fects of which ſoon became every where vi- 
ſible. Several large houſes, in different 
ſhires, were, according to traditions ſtill 
current concerning them, firſt built, after 
this battle. From that time too, the Scots 
began to ſtudy more elegance in their hou- 
ſes and gardens, and to give more attention 
to agriculture, For, however much they 
hated the Engliſh, and had been harraſſed 


byt their unjuſt claims, they gradually adopt- 
ed ſeveral of their cuſtoms, and found an 


advantage in cultivating ſundry arts, which 
they had learned from them. In this they 
reſembled thoſe nations which were inva- 
ded by the Romans; and who came, by 


degrees, to imitate that people, and to prac- 
- tiſe thoſe arts and cuſtoms, the firſt know- 


ledge of which .* had received from 
them. 


SECT. 
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The Battle 1 dauc hie bun, or F iela tl 
Stirling, 


TEVER was any race of Monarehs 
4 more unfortunate than the Scottiſh: 

Their reigns v were generally turbulent and 
diſaſtrous, and their own end often tragical. 
According to fabulous authors, more than 
one hundred had reigned before James VI. 
the half of whom died by violence. And of 


4434 


ceffors of that monarch, not 55 died 2 na- 
tural death. James III. came to an untime- 

ly end in the ſhire we are ſurveying. | 
A miſunderſtanding ſubſiſted between 
this prince and ſeveral of the chief nobility, 
during a great part of his reign. A minute 
inveſtigation of the various cauſes of which 
would be foreign to our purpoſe. James. 
did not poſſeſs thoſe talents for government 
which bad diſtinguiſhed ſeveral of his pre- 
deceſſors; 


2 H IS T ON A 


(Qecefſors; for, though ſandry wiſe and uſe- 
ful regulations were eſtabliſhed in his reign, 
. and his errors have, no doubt, been much 
exaggerated by faction, yet it cannot be de- 
nied, that marks of an imprudent and 
feeble mind are viſible | in the general tenor 
of his conduct. | 

A natural timidity of temper, together 
with a foolith attention to aſtrology, filled 
His mind with perpetual jealouſy and ſuſ- 
picion. A fondneſs for architecture, muſic, 
and other ſtudies and amuſements, which, 
; though | innocent and uſeful, were too rifling 
to engage the whole time and care of one, | 
who held a ſcepter over a fierce and turbu- 
lent people, rendered him averſe to public 
buſineſs. Indolence, and want of penetra- 
tion, led him to make choice of miniſters 
and favourites, who were not always the 
beſt qualified for the truſt committed to 
them. | 

'The miniſters of ſtate had uſually been 
choſen from amongſt the nobility ; but, in 


the reign of James, the nobles, either from 


fear or hatred of them, or from a conſci- 


ouſneſs of his own inability to maintain 
Tr Ok 
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his dignity among them, were e ſeldom con- 
ſulted in affairs of government, and often 
denied acceſs to the royal preſence. 

This could not fail to excite the diſplea- 
ſure of the Scottiſh barons, who were na- 
turally haughty, and who, in former reigns, 


1 had not only been regarded as the compa- 


nions and counſellors of their ſovereigns, 
but had poſſeſſed the great offices of power 
and cruſt, 

Their Aiſpleaſure aroſe to snes 
hen they beheld every mark of the roy- 
al confidence and favour conferred upon 
: perſons of mean rank, ſuch as Cochran a 
maſon; Hommil a taylor; Leonard a ſmith; 
Rodgers a muſician; and Torfifan a fencliih- 
maſter; whom James always kept about 
him, careſſed with the fondeſt affection, 
and endeavoured to enrich with an impru- 
dent liberality. 

Jo redreſs this grievance, the barons 
had recourſe to a method, altogether charac- 
teriſtic of that ferocity which had always 
diſtinguiſhed them. Unacquainted with 
the flow and regular method adopted in 


modern times, of r pee againſt royal 
favou- 


J 
2 


favourites and evil nn Hh a 
ment, they ſeized upon thoſe of James by 
violence, tore them from bis preſence, and, 
without any form of trial, executed them 
with a military diſpatch and rigour. So groſs 
an inſult could not fail to have excited ſome 
degree of reſentment, even in the moſt calm 
and gentle boſom; but true policy would 
have ſuggeſted to a wiſe prince, as ſoon as 
the ſhock of paſſion had ſubſided, the ne- 
ceſlity of relinquiſhing meaſures, which had 
given ſo great offence to ſubjeQs ſo power- 
ful as the Scottiſh barons were at that time; 
for their power was become ſo predomi- 
nant, by a concurrence of other cauſes, be- 
ſides the nature of the feudal conſtitution, 
that the combination of a few of them was 
able to ſhake the throne, The attachment 
of James to favourites was, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſo immoderate, that he ſoon made 
choice of new ones, who became more aſ- 
ſuming than the former, and conſequently. 
objects of greater deteſtation to the barons, 
eſpecially to thoſe, who, by their near reſi- 
dence to the court, had fp opportu- | 
nities 
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nities of beholding their oftentation and in- 
ſolence. 5 
At length matters came to an open rup- 
ture. A party of the nobility, after a ſe- 
ries of combinations amongſt themſelves, 
took to arms; and having, either by per- 
ſuaſion or force, prevailed upon the Duke 

of Rothſay, the King's eldeſt ſon, a youth 
of fifteen, to join them, they, in his name, 
erected their ſtandard againſt their ſove- 
reign; who, rouſed by the intelligence of 
ſuch operations, quitted his retirement, and 


alſo took the field. An accommodation at 


firſt took place, but upon what terms, is not 
known, The tranſactions of the latter part 
of this reign are variouſly related by hiſto- 
rians, and but darkly by the beſt. Thoſe 
who lived neareft the time, and had fulleſt 
opportunities of information, probably 
found, that they could not be explicit, with- 
out being obliged to throw refleQions up- 
on either the father or ſon; and, therefore, 
ſaw it prudent to be upon the reſerve. Some 
affirm, that the malcontents propoſed, that 
james ſhould reſign his crown in behalf of 
his ſon; but this accommodation, whatever 
| the 
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the articles of it were, as it appears to have 
been attended with no mutual confidence, 
was of 4 very ſhort duration. New occa- 
fions of diſcord ſoon aroſe. The malcon- 
_ tents aſſerted, that James had not fulfilled . 
his part of the treaty ; but ignorance of the 
articles thereof renders us unable to form 
any certain judgment of the truth of that 
charge. There are, however, ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions of its truth. The Earls of Hunt- 
ly, Errol, Marchal, the Lord Glammis; 
with ſundry others, who had hitherto ad- 
hered to James, left him at this time, and 
joined the diſaffected party. And, in the 
act of parliament, intitled the propoſition 
of the debate of the field of Stirling, which 
was framed ſoon after the King's death, 
his receding from certain articles; which hc 
had formerly conſented to, as a foundation 
of peace, is expreſsly aſſigned as the reaſon 
which determined theſe Lords to that ſud- 
den change. It declares, that the late King, 
by perverſe counſel of divers perſons, who 
were with him at the time, had broken 
certain articles, which he had ſubſcribed and 
conſented to; whereupon, the Earl of Hunt- 
ly, 
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* and G others of the King' s lieges, 
forſook him, and adhered to our ſovereign 
Lord that now is. It is certain, that the 
confederacy began now to ſpread wider 
than ever, ſo as to comprehend almoſt all 
the barons, and conſequently ; all their mili- 
tary vaſſals and retainers, upon the ſouth 
ſide of the Grampian mountains. 
James having the proſpect of new hoſ- 
tilities, ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of E- 
dinburgh, as a place of ſafety, till, by the ar- 
rival of his northern ſubjects, whom he 
had ſummoned to his aſſiſtance, he ſhould be 
in a condition to take the field. But, as Stir- 
ling was reckoned more convenient for the 
rendezvous of the northern clans, he was 
adviſed to go thither. But, upon his arri- 
val, he was denied acceſs into the caſtle, by 
James Shaw the governor, who favoured 
the other party. And while he was delibe- 
rating what ſtep to take upon this unex- 
pected incident, intelligence was brought, 
that the diſaffected Lords, at the head of a 
conſiderable army, had advanced to the 
Torwood, within a few miles of him. The 
only alternative was, either to make his 
F 8 | eſcap⸗ 
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eſcape by going n 1 Wood's 
fleet, which was ſtationed i in the river Forth, 5 
near Alloa, or to engage the enemy with: 
what forces he had already collected. Tho” 
not diſtinguiſhed for courage, he reſolved 
upon the latter, and prepared for battle. 
The two armies met in a tract of ground, 
which now goes by the name of Little 
Canglar, upon the eaſt ſide of a ſmall brook 
called Sauchie burn, :bout two miles ſouth 
from Stirling, and one mile from the fa- 
mous field of Bannockburn. The royal 
army was drawn up in three diviſions; but 


hiſtorians differ as to their numbers; 4-5 


beyond all probability, making them a- 
mount to above thirty thouſand. The Earls 
of Mentieth and Crawford, the Lords 
Erſkine, Graham, Ruthven, and Maxwel, 
with Sir David Lindſay of Byres, were 
each of them intruſted with a military 
command ; though we are not certainly in- 
formed how theſe leaders, with their ſeve- 
ral diviſions, were arranged. Nor is it a- 
greed in what part the King had his ſta- 
tion ; only, we are told, that he was armed 
cap- a- pee, and mounted on a ſtately horſe, 
which 
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which had been preſented to him by Sir 
David Lindſay, who informed his Majeſty, 

that he might at any time truſt his life to 
his agility and ſure-footedneſs, provided he 
could keep his ſeat on the ſaddle. | 

The army of the malcontents, which a- 

mounted to eighteen thouſand, of which 
the greateſt part were.cavalry, was likewiſe 


ranged in three diviſions. The firſt, which 


was compoſed of Eaſt-Lothian and Merſe 
men, was commanded by the Lords Hume 
and Hailes, whoſe diſcontent aroſe from 
the King's annexing to his chapel-royal 
at Stirling, the revenues of the priory of 
Coldingham, to the diſpoſal of which they 
claimed a right. The ſecond line, which 
| was made up of the inhabitants of Gallo- 
way, and the ſhires upon the borders, was 
led by Lord Gray; and the Prince had the 
name of commanding what was called the 
main body, though he was entirely under 
the direction of the Lords about him. 
Showers of arrows fron both ſides began 
the action; but they ſoon came to a cloſer 
engagement with lances and ſwords, 
8 5 The 


The royaliſts at firſt gained an advan- 
tage, and drove back the firſt line of the 
enemy; but theſe being ſoon ſupported by 
the borderers, who compoled the ſecond. 
line, not only. recovered their ground; but 
puſhed the firſt and ſecond lines ah the 


. Topalitts back to the; third. 


The ſmall courage James poſſeſſed, for- 
fling him at the firſt onſet, he put ſpurs 
to his horſe, and galloped off, with a view 
to get aboard admiral Wood's ſhips, which 
lay in, ſight, at the diſtance of five miles 
at leaſt, from the rout he took, this i is 5 
poſed 0 have been his intention. As be 
Was croſſing the brook of Bannockburn, 
at the. ſmall village of Miltown, a mile catt-, 
ward of the field of battle, a woman hap- 
pened be drawing water at the brook; 
but, upon obſerving : a man in armour gal- 
loping tull ſpeed towards her, ſhe left her 
pitcher, and ran off, afraid of being rode 
down. The horſe ſtarting at the ſight of 
the pitcher, threw the King, who was 
ſo bruiſed with the fall, and the weight of 
his armour, that he fainted away. This 
diſaſter happening within a few yards of a 
” miln, 
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miln, from which the village derives: its 
name, the miller and his wife carried him 
into the miln; and, though ignorant of his 
name and ſtation, treated him with great 
humanity, adminiſtring to him ſuch cordi- 
als as their houſe could afford. When the 
King had recovered a little, he called for a 
prieſt, to whom, as a dying man, he might 
make confeſſion.” - Thoſe about him deman- 
ding who he was, be replied, * I was your 
«* King this morning.“ By this time, ſome 
of the malcontents, who, having obſerved 
the King's flight, had left the battle to pur- 
ſue him, were come up to the place, and, 
as they were paſſing, the miller's wife, 5 
clapping her hands, with aſtoniſhment and 
grief, called out, that, if there was any prieſt | 
among them, he would inſtantly Ken 1 
confeſs the King. 
I am a Prieſt, bid one gf a, hes FRE 
< to his Majeſty.” This perſon, being intro- 
duced, found the King lying in a corner of 
8 the miln, covered. with a coarſe cloth; and, 
approaching him on his knees, under pre- 
tence of ref] ſpect, while treachery filled his 
heart, 


„ 
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heart, aſked him, if he thought he could 
recover, if he had the proper help of phy- 
ficians ? James having anſwered in the af- 
firmative, the ruffian pulled out a dagger 
and ſtabbed him ſeveral times in the heart *. 
The name of the perſon is not certainly 
known; nor would the diſcovery add much 
to the ſtock of hiſtorical knowledge. Bucha- 
nan ſays, that three perſons purſued the King; 
and that theſe were, Lord Gray, Stirling of 
Kier, and a prieſt named Borthwick, one 
of whom gave him the fatal ſtroke. This, 
however, is by no means probable with re- 
ſpect to Lord Gray, whoſe high command 
in the field of battle, at that very time, was | 
__ to require all his attention, 

The place where this barbarity was com- 
mitted is well known in that neighbour- 
hood by the name of Beaton's-miln, ſaid to 
be ſo called from the perſon who at that 
time poſſeſſed it; it is yet ſtanding, tho 
now converted into a dwelling-houſe, new 
and more commodious milns having been 
erected near it. The lower parts of its 
walls are ſtill the ſame which received the 
- unfortunate 


+ Lindſay of Pitſcottie. 
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unfortunate James. The ſtones: wear the 
marks of antiquity, being much mouldered - 
by the weather in the courſe of ſo many 


| ages. The upper part of the fabric has 


been renewed; and the reparations that it 


bath undergone ſeem to have had no other 


deſign than to perpetuate the memory of 
that tragical event, the circumſtances of 
which have been ſo carefully handed down 
by tradition, that they are till related by 
the inhabitants of the village, and perfectly 
correſpond to the accounts which we n; 
with in the beſt hiſtorians. fad. 
After the King's flight, his troops con- 
tinued to fight with great bravery ; but, at 
laſt, finding themſeives unable to ſtand their 
ground any longer, and diſcouraged by an 
uncertain rumour of his death, they began 
to retreat towards Stirling. They were 
not hotly purſued, for hoſtilities immediately 
ceaſed. The army of the confederates lay 
| that night upon the field, and next day 
marched back to Linlithgow. The num 
ber of the ſlain, upon both ſides, is uncer- 
tain, though it muſt have been conſiderable; 
” Ws 
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for the . laſted ſeveral hours; and was 
well maintained by the combatants on each 
tide; and ſome of high rank fell upon the 
tide of the royaliſts, among whom was the 
Earl of Glencairn. | | 
When the Prince, who, doen: the Wale = 
had given a ſtrict charge concerning the 
ſafety of his father's perſon, heard the ru- 
mour of his death, he was deeply affected; 

but it was not till ſome days after that he 


obtained the certainty thereof; for, if any 


of the confederate Lords were in the ſecret, 
they kept it carefully from the Prince, and 
from the reſt. A report was ſpread that 
the King had gone aboard Admiral Wood's 
ſhips, and was ſtill alive; but the admiral; 
being called before the young King and the 
council, declared, that he knew nothing of 
his late maſter. So little had this Prince 
been accuſtomed to his father's company; 
that he was almoſt a ſtranger to his per- 
ſon ; for, when Wood appeared before him, 
ſtruck: with his ſtately appearance, or per- 
| haps with ſome reſemblance. he bore to the 


. late King, he . aſked him, Sir, 
* are 
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are you my father 2 To which the 
Admiral, burſting into tears, replied, * I 
© am not your father, but I was your fa- | 
© ther's true ſervant f. At laſt the body of 
the King was diſcovered, and carried to the = 
palace in Stirling caſtle, where it lay till it 
was interred, with all due honour, in the 
burial place of Cambuſkenneth, near to that 
of his Queen, who had died not long before ; af 
The inhabitants of that place ſtill pretend 
to ſhow a ſpot in which a King and a 
Queen are ſaid to be buried; but no mo- 
nument is to be ſeen. This battle was 
fought upon the 11th of June 1488, and 
was called the Field of Stirling. | | 
The confederate Lords endeavoured to e 
atone for their treatment of their late ſove- 
reign by their loyalty and duty towards his 
ſon, whom they inſtantly placed upon the 


G & throne.” 


© It is ſaid, that a wizard told James III. that he 
ſhould be deſtroyed by the neareſt of his kin; after „„ 
which he entertained a conſtant jealouſy of his own 


children, ſo that they were ſeldom admitfed to any in- 
tercourſe with him. \ 


+ Pitſcottie. + Idem. Buchan. 
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throne. | 'They deemed it alſo requiſite, for 
their future ſecurity, to have a alan 


ry indemnity for their proceedings. Ac- 
cordingly, in a parliament that met ſoon 


after, they obtained a vote, by which all 


that had been done in the Field of Stirling 


was juſtified, and declared to have been 
lawful, on account of the neceſſity they lay 
under of employing force againſt the King's 


evil counſellors, the enemies of the king- 


dom. This vote, in the records, is called 


The propoſition F: the debate of the Field 497 ; 


Stirling. 


The far greater part of the nation, upon the 
ſouth ſide of the Tay, ſoon acknowledged the 
authority of the new King; and the caſtles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling were yielded up 


to him. Sir John Lundie was made go- 


vernor of Stirling, in preference to Shaw, 
whoſe late treachery had rendered him de- 


teſtable, even to the party whoſe intereſt he 
intended to mW the uſual and juſt re- 


ward of perfidy -. 1 
The 


* Pi:ſcottie. 
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The northern clans, who had adhered to 


| the late King, did not fo ſpeedily ſubmit to 


the preſent, but entered into a combination. 
to revenge his death upon thoſe who had 
taken up arms againſt him, and who were 
ſtill thought to keep his ſon a ſort of cap- 
tive among them. In the beginning of 
next year, Lord Forbes made a tour thro? 
the northern ſhires, to excite the inhabi- 
tants to join in the enterprize ; ; and he ac- 
companied his arguments with an addreſs 
to their paſſions, by diſplaying the bloody 
5 ſhirt of the murdered King upon the point 
of a lance. At the ſame time, the Earl of 
Lennox, who had eſpouſed the ſame cauſe, 
raiſed his vailals and retainers, to the nun- 
ber of two thouſand, and marched north- 
ward, in order to form a junction with 
Forbes; but, as the King and the confede- 
rate Lords were in poſſeſſion of Stirling, he 
croſſed the Forth ſeveral miles above that 
town; and, night. coming on, encamped on 
| the conlines of Menteith, in a held adjoin- 
ing to Tilly-moſs, which is now called 
Mojs-Flanders, though the ancient name is 
| | ſtill 
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ſtill preſerved in Saſhen-tilly milns in its 
neighbourhood. Having no ſuſpicion of 
danger, and intending to proceed in his 
march early next morning, he lay in a 
careleſs poſture, and even had not been ſo 
cautious as to ſet a regular watch. This 
tempted one MKalpine to form, a trea- 
cherous deſign : He ſtole away to Stirling, 
and gave information of the place where 
the Earl was encamped, and of the careleſs 


poſture in which he lay; upon which John 


Drummond, ſtewart of Strathern, one of 
the chief of the confederates, quickly ſet- 
tiag out with a conſiderable body of men, 
ſurpriſed the unwary Earl, ans with little 
bloodſhed, diſperſed his army * | — 
The northern claus, ads of the de- 
feat of Lennox, immediately ſubmitted to 
the new King, and the whole kingdom 
ſoon united in acknowledging his authori- 
ty; and, as a fort of pennance for the un- 
natural part he had acted towards his fa- 
ther, that Monarch, according to the ſuper- 
ſtitious notions of thoſe times, ever after 
| i a, wore 


* Buchan. Leſlie. 
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wore an iron pirdle upon his body, to which 
a link was added every year; ſo that, if he 
had lived to old age, it muſt have become 


1 ponderous “. 5 


8 N C7. 
The Caftle of Stirling. 


H E town of Stirling is ſituated upon 
a hill ; which, gradually riſing from 
the eaſt, terminates abruptly in a ſteep rock, 
upon the extremity of which the caſtle is 
built. This fortreſs is of great antiquity, 
though no certain account can be given of 
its firſt erection. Old chronicles inform us, 
that Agricola raiſed fortifications up6n the 
rock on which it ſtands ; nor is it impro- 
bable that the Romans had a tation there, 
in which they made the neceſſary , prepara- 
tions for the paſſage of the Forth, and the 
invaſion of Caledonia, Their military 
cauſeway points directly to this town, from 
the 


* pitſcottie. 4 Boet. lib. 4. 
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the ſouth ; and appears again, going out 
from it, upon the north. Some are of opi- 
nion, that Stirling is the place to which 
Ptolomy gives the name of Vindovara. But 
that geographer gives to his Vindovara a 
more weſterly ſituation, rather anſwering to 
that of Paiſley, or ſome place i in its neigh- 
bourhood, than to Stirling. 
The remote antiquities of Scotland, like 
thoſe of moſt other nations, are involved in 
fo great obſcurity and confuſion, that few 
accounts of events, which happened in it, 
prior to the twelfth century, can be de- 
pended upon; we learn, however, from 
thoſe feeble glimmerings of light, which 
we poſſeſs, and are fond to make uſe of, in 
the abſence of better, that the rock of Stir- 
ling was flrongly fortified by the Picts, a- 
mongſt whom architecture, and ſundry o- 
ther uſeful arts, had made a conſiderable 
progreſs. As it lay near the extremities of 
their kingdom, the poſſeſſion of it was the 
occaſion of frequent conteſts betwixt them 
and their neighbours, the Scots and North- 
umbrians, each of whoſe dominions did for 
ſome time terminate near it. From thoſe 
= e - ang 
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conteſts it is ſuppoſed to have derived its 
name; for Stryveling, which was the an- 
tient name of the place, ſignifieth the hill or 
rock of Strife, to which the monkith wri- 
ters ſeem to allude, when they give it the 
Latin name of Mons dolorum*, _ 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II; over- 
threw the Pictiſh empire, towards the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, they endeavoured 
to obliterate every memorial of that people; 
they not only gave new names to pro- 
vinces and towns, but, with all the rage 
of barbarians, demoliſhed many magni- 


ficent and uſeful edifices which had been 


reared up by them, and this fortreſs a- 
mong the reſt; it was, however ſoon re- 
built, though, upon an- occaſion not * 
onourable to the Scots. 

Upon the death of Kenneth II. in 855, 
his brother Donald V. mounted the throne 
of Scotland. Hiſtorians differ widely in 
their accounts of the laſt named prince, 
ſome repreſenting him as valiant and wiſe; 
others, as utterly void of every good quali- 
fication, 


* Boet. 


mts or 


fication, and much addicted to every 
vice. In the beginning of his reign, the 
kingdom was invaded by Oſbrecht and 
Ella, two Northumbrian princes; who, u- 
niting their forces with the Cumbrian Bri- 
tons, and a number of Picts, who, upon 
their expulſion from their native country, 
had taken refuge in England, advanced to 
Jedburgh, where Donald encountered them, 


and, after an obſtinate and bloody engage- 
ment, obtained a compleat victory ; but, 
puſhing the advantage he had gained no 
farther than to make himſelf maſter of 
Berwick, he took up his ſtation in that 
town, in ſupine ſecurity; ſafe, as. he ima- 
gined, from any attack from an enemy, 
which he had ſo lately vanquiſhedi in battle. 
But the Northumbrians, informed of the 
careleſs poſture in which the Scottiſh army 
lay, ſurpriſed them by a haſty march, diſ- 
perſed them, and made a priſoner of the 
unwary King. Purſuing too the advan- 
tage they had gained, they marched north- 
ward, and ſubdued all before them to the 
Frith of Forth and town of Stirling. But 
the forlorn ſituation of the Scots, withour a 
| King, 
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King, and without an army, obliging them 
to ſue for peace, they obtained it upon con- 
dition that they ſhould pay a large ſum of 
money for the ranſom of the King, and 
yield up all their dominions upon the 
ſouthſide of the Forth to the Northumbri- 
ans, and thoſe upon the ſouth of Clyde, 
with the town of Dumbarton, to the Cum- 
brians. The Northumbrians taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the territories ceded to them by this 
treaty, rebuilt the caſtle of Stirling, and 
planted it with a ſtrong garriſon, in order 
to preſerve their new conqueſts, upon the 
frontiers of which it was ſituated. Our au- 
thorities alſo inform us, that they erected a 
| ſtone bridge over the Forth, upon the ſum- 
mit of which a croſs was raiſed, with the 
following inſcription in monkith rhyme. _ 
Anglos a Scotis ſeparat crux iſta remotis, / 
Hic armis Bruti. Scoti ſtant hie cruce tuti. 


| Which i is thus tranſlated by Bellenden : . 


I am free 8 as 1 may ken, 
To Scottis, to Britonis, and to Ingliſmen *. . 


. Bk... cc» kin 
Boet. Lib. x. 


% sener 


an takes no notice of 83 ed. nor 
& the captivity of Donald, though he men- 
tions a defeat of the Picts by that Monarch; 


neither do the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, 


5 though they mention two Northumbrian 
princes, named Oſbrecht and Ella, who li- 
ved at that time, and who both periſhed in 
3866, in an attack upon the city of York, 
which had been ſeized upon by the Danes. 
The whole ſtory, as well as the inſcription, 
wears much of a monkiſh garb; yet its 
authenticity is, in ſome degree, confirmed 
by the arms of the town of Stirling, upon 
which is a bridge, with a croſs i in the middle 
of it, and the laſt line of the above Latin 
diſtich as a motto around it. 

Wee muſt not, however, imagine that, in 
| thoſe times, that fortreſs bare any reſem- 
blance to the preſent ſtructure, which is a- 
dapted to the uſe of fire arms. Its ſize and 


form probably reſembled thoſe caſtles which, 


under the feudal conſtitution, the Engliſh 
and Scottiſh barons uſed to ere& upon their 
© eſtates for dwelling-houſes, and which, in 
| thoſe barbarous ages, they found neceſſary 
to fortify for their own n defence, not. only 

| againſt 


5gainſt foreign invaders, but often againſt 
the attacks of their neareſt neighbours. It 
is directly ſuch a Gothic figure as this 
which repreſents the Coftram Str —_— 
on the arms of Stirling: | | 

This fortreſs, after it had continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the Northumbrian Saxons 
about twerity years, was, together with the 
whole country upon the ſouth ſide of the 

Forth, reſtored to the Scots, upon condition 
of their aſſiſting the Saxons againſt their 
turbulent invaders the Danes. U 

Upon the arms of Stirling are two s | 
ches of 2 tree, to repreſent the nemus Stri- 
vielenſe, or Foreſt of Stirling; but the ſitua- 
tion and boumdaries of that foreſt; which 
was probably a wing of the Caledonian, 
cannot be aicertained. Veſtiges of a foreſt 
are ſtill diſcernible for ſeveral miles; banks 
of natural timber ſtill remain in the caſtle- 
park, at Murray's-wood, and near Nether 
Bannockburn; and ſtumps of trees, with 
much bruſh-wood, are {till to be ſeen in all 
the adjacent fields. 1 

When Kenneth ll. received e 


of the Danes having invaded. his domi- 


nions, 
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nions, he epd the caſtle of Stirling to 
be the place of rendez vous for his army; 
and he marched from thence to the battle 
of Loncarty, where he obtained a ſignal 
victory over theſe rovers in the end of the 
tenth century. 5 

In the twelfth century, this caſtle f is * 
ken of as a place of. great importance, and 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the king- 
dom. In 1174, a calamity, not unuſual a- 
mong the Scottiſh monarchs, befel Wil- 
liam, ſurnamed the Lion, who at that time 
occupied the throne : He was taken priſo- 
ner in an unſucceſsful expedition which he 
made into England; and, after having been 
detained twelve months in captivity, was 
releaſed, upon ſtipulating to pay a large 
ſum of money for his ranſom, and, until 
payment thereof, delivering into the hands 
of the Engliſh the four principal fortreſſes 
in the kingdom, which, in thoſe days, were 
Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Ber- 


wick * os over and above, to do homage 
| for 


. "Dumbarton caſtle was at that time only the 


principal — g of the old Earls of Lennox. It 
| was 
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for his whole kingdom. This was the firſt 
great aſcendant that England obtained over 
Scotland; and indeed the moſt important 
tranſaction that had paſſed between ways 
kingdoms ſince the Norman conqueſt. It 
happened in the reign of Henry II. but 10 
ſucceſſor, Richard I. remitted what of the 
ranſom- money remained unpaid at his ac- 
ceſſion, reſtored the fortreſſes, and renoun- 


ced all claim to the ſuperiority of Scotland, 


upon condition of William's advancing a 


certain ſum of money towards a cruſade to 
the Holy-land, upon which the Engliſh 
Monarch was much intent. | 
The Scottiſh monarchs, in their frequent 

perambulations through the kingdom, often 
viſited Stirling, and held their courts and 
parliaments, 1n the caſtle; but it did not 
become a fixed royal reſidence till the fa- 
mily of Stewart mounted the throne; and 
is was from different Princes of that family 
that it received its preſent form. It was 


the place of che nativity of James II. who 
often 


was not till 12 38 that Maldwin, third Earl of Lennox, 
made a ſurrender of it into the hands of Alexander II. 
who erected it into a royal fortreſs, . 


1 


often reſided in it after he came to tlie 
throne: It is well known to have been the 
place where that Prince perpetrated an at- 
trocious deed, which fixes an indelible ſtain 
on his reign; namely, the mürder of Wil- 
liam Earl of Douglas, whom he ſtabbed 
with his own hand, in direct violation of a 
writ of ſafety which he had granted him. 
The royal apartments were, at that time, in 
the north-weſt corner 'of the caſtle, and are; 
at preſent, partly the reſidence of the fort- 
major, and partly occupied by the atmoury, 
The cloſet where that murder was commit- 
ted Rill goes by the name of 8 8 
room. 1 ; 
Maat, III. iel 1 (lite fond- 
neſs for the caſtle, on account of its plea- 
ſant ſituation, made it the chief place of his 
reſidence, in which he ſhut himſelf up fo 
cloſely with his favourites, that the nobility 
and barons were ſeldom admitted to any 
intercourſe with him. He erected ſeveral 
new ſtructures in it, beſides repairing and 
embelliſhing thoſe that had fallen into de- 
cay. He built a large hall, which, in thoſe 
days, was deemed a noble and. magnificent 


fabric. That hall is ſtill intire, and goes by 
the 
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the name of the Parlameiit=honſe; having 
been intended for the accommodation af 
that ſupreme court, as well as for other ſo- 
lemn purpoſes; it is covered with an oaken 
roof, of exquiſite workmanſhip,” and full of 
carvings upon the wood, according to the 
taſte of that time. This roof i is not much 
decayed, though it hath ſtood near three 
hundred years *, James alſo erected a col- 
lege of ſecular priekts in the caftle,. and rai- 
ſed, for their accommodation, a fabric, 


which he RI the ns = which 


Was 


The fayings of young Princes are often reckoned 
important, though they are generally.no more ſo than 
thoſe of other children. In 1571, the Earl of Marr car- 
ried his royal pupil, James VI. then five. years of age, 
into the hall, when the parliament, called the black par 
liament, by thoſe that adhered to Queen Mary, was fit- 
ting; the Prince, eſpying a ſmall chink in the roof, 
which let in the light, aſked the Earl, What was the name 
of the houſe? Being told it was called the parliament- 
houſe, he replied, My Lord, there is a hole in this par- 
liament. So early, it ſeems, did James give preſages of 
his being a punſter; though very grave hiſtorians have 
_ tranſmitted this ſpeech as if it had been an omen of the 
death of Regent Lennox, who was killed before that 
PP roſe, 
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was demoliſhed by James VI. in 1594, who 
erected, in the ſame ſpot, the preſent cha- 
pel. It was obſerved, in a former ſection, 
that this chapel proved one of the cauſes of 
the ruin of James III. and that the inſtitu- 
tion of the college, for which it was de- 
ſigned, was completed by his ſon James IV. 
flames V. was crowned in the caſtle of 
Stirling; and the palace, which is the chief 
ornament of it, was the work of that Prince. 
This is a ſtately and commodious ſtructure, 
all of hewn ſtone, with much ſtatuary wor 
upon it; it is built in form of a ſquare, 
with a ſmall court in the middle, in which | 
the King's lions are ſaid to have been kept, 
and from thence it ſtill goes by the name 
of the Jions-den. The palace contains 
many large and clegant apartments. The 
ground ſtory is now converted into barrack- 
rooms for the ſoldiers of the garriſon; the 
upper affords a houſe for the governor, | 
with lodgings for the ſubaltern officers. | 
Oppoſite to the palace upon the north, 
| 4500 an elegant chapel of hewn ſtone, 
which was built by James VI. for the bap- 


tiſm of his ſon Prince n in 1594. In 
this 
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this chapel, - which. is now employed: as a 
ſtore-houle, is preſerved the hulk of a boat, 
which that whimſical monarch cauſed to be 
built, and placed upon carriages, in order 
to convey into the great hall, the proviſions 
for a grand repaſt to the foreign ambaſſa- 
dors, and other company, that attended that 
folemnity; and, upon the roof, hangs a piece 
of ſquare wood, on which are carved nio- 
dels of the caſtles of Edinburgh, 'Siitling, 
Dumbarton, and Blackneſs. 
A ſtrong battery, with a tire of guns, 
pointing to the bridge over the Forth, was 
erected during the regency of Mary of Lor- 
rain, mother to Queen Mary; it is called 
the French battery 5 probably, as hav) ng been 
conſtructed by engineers of that nation. 
The laſt addition was made to the fortifica- 
tions in the reign of Queen Anne. For- 
merly they reached no farther than the old 
gate, upon which the flag- ſtaff now ftands; 
but, in that reign, they were conſiderably 
enlarged upon the ſide next the town; and 
barracks, which are bomb-proof, with ſun- 
dry other conveniencies, in caſe of a fliege, 
Vere _—; though, from the abrupt and 
"Eh" unfiniſhed, 
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unfiniſhed manner in- VIE ſome parts of 
the walls have been left, it appears, that 
the whole plan, which, at that time, had 
been formed, has not been compleatly ex- 
ecuted. | 
"ES "OW Hr to the buildings 
of the caſile, upon the north, is an eminence, 
- comprehending a few acres of ground, 
which, being incloſed with a ſtrong wall, 
planted with guns, makes a part of the for- 
tifications. In this incloſure, which is cal- 
led the Nether Bailliery, is the well which 
ſupplies the garriſon with water. 
Upon the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle lies a 
large park, incloſed with a ſlone wall, cal- 
led the King's park, where the court uſed 
to divert themſelves with hunting of the 
deer, which were kept in it. This park, to- 
gether with the Gowan-hill, and ſundry 
other parcels of ground around the garri- 
ſon, form a ſmall juriſdiction, called the 
Conſtabulary of. the caſtle. At the eaſt end 
of the park lay the royal gardens; veſtiges 
of the walks and parterres, with a few 
ſtumps of fruit trees, are ſtill viſible; but, by 
long neglect, and the natural wetneſs of 
* | 1 the 
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the FEY the place 1s now. little deter than 
a marſh. oy | 
In the gardens i is a mount of OEM in 
form of a table, called the Amor, with 
benches of earth around it, where, accor- 
ding to tradition, the court ſometimes held 
fetes champetres *. Around the gardens, 
too, are veſtiges of a canal, upon which the 
royal family and court uſed to divert them- 
ſelves in pleaſure-boats. In the caſtle-hill 
is an hollow, called the Valley, comprehen- 
een about an acre of groune, and having 


all 


* Barbour; in his account of the battle of Bannock- 
burn, makes mention of à round table, which was at 
that time at the toot of the caſtle. He ſays, that; when 

Edward of England was told by Moubray, | the gover- 
nor, that he could not expect ſafety by being admitted 
into the caſtle, he took the way beneath the caſtle, by 
the round table. If this was the ſame table which is 
- ſtill to be ſeen, it is of great antiquity, and was pro- 
bably in that place long before tlie gardens were form- 
ed; perhaps; it was a place where they exerciſed the 
paſtime, called the knights of the round table, of which 

ſeveral of the Scottiſh monarchs; particularly James IV. 
are ſaid to have been -peculiarly fond ; though, perhaps, 
an utter ignorance of tlie nature of that ment 
hath. put us 1 in this conjecture. 
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all the appearance of an artificial walk; 
which was uſed for juſtings and tourna- 
ments, with other feats of chivalry; and 
cloſely adjoining to this valley, upon the 
ſouth, is a ſmall rocky mount, rifing in 
form of a pyramid, and- called the Ladies 
Hill, upon which the ladies of the court 
took their ſtation to behold theſe exerciſes. 
Oppoſite to the caſtle, upon the north, 
lies the Gowan hill, upon which is a ſtone, 
with an inſcription, but it is unintelligible; 
nor does it appear, from the form of the 
letters, to be of any great antiquity. Upon 
the northern extremity of this hill, near 
the bridge, is a ſmall mount, well known 
in the neighbourhood by the uncouth name 
of Hurly-haaky, ſurrounded at the top with 
a parapet of earth, and having other re- 
mains of artificial works upon it. Upon this 
mount, Duncan Earl of Lennox, with his 
ſon-in-law, Murdoch Duke of Albany, 
who had been ſometime governor of the 
realm, was beheaded, May 18th 1425, as 
were Walter and Alexander Stewarts, ſons 
of that Duke, the day following. No hiſ- 


torian ſpecifies the crime for which they 
5 ſuffered; 
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ſuffered; we are only informed, that it was 
for high erimes and miſdemeanors, which 
has led ſome to conclude, that they had 
been guilty of crimes too groſs to be men- 
tioned; but it hath tempted others to con- 
jecture, that the great eſtates of Lennox, 
Montieth, and Fyte, of which they were 
poſſeſſed, and which, by their forfeiture, 
fell to the crown, were the cauſes of their 
| ſufferings. They were, indeed, tried and 
condemned by a jury, compoſed of ſome 
of the principal men in the nation; but, it 
is well known, that, in thoſe days, ſtate- 
trials were commonly little more than mere 
formalities, and ſentence was often p pronoun- 
ced upon general charges, without evidence, 
and ſometimes without examination of wit- 
neſſes; they were a kind of oſtraciſm, prac- 
tiſed by the court, when it wiſhed to get 
rid of a powerful ſubject, or poſſeſs the e- 
ſtate of an opulent one. The court, in 
which the trial proceeded, was held in the 
caſtle, and the whole was carried on under 
the immediate eye of James I. who was 
preſent with an uncommon majeſty, being 
Teated upon a throne, with his robes, crown, 
and 


and ſcepter; and the ſentence appears | to 

have been highly acceptable to him. 
ration af juſtice were generally held inthe 
| Open fields 75 and judgment was both gi- 
ven and eccnen in the ſame place. In 
| N 


* 4 4 


* + This. en to Lo 1 the coffe of almoſt 
all nations in the more early days of their ſtate, and that 
not only to give to their judicial procedures a greater 
appearance of impartiality and juſtice, by being carried : 
on in public view, but, becauſe there were not houſes 
large enough to contain the numbers that uſually at- 
tended them. The court of Areopagus at Athens ſat, 
for many years after its firſt-inſtitution, in the open air, 
as did the antient courts of the Egyptians, Gauls, and 
Germans: The Saxons ordinarily held their national coun- 
cils on eminences, hence they were called Folk anotes, 
that is, the bill US the People; twice a year too there were 
general meetings in every ſhire, which were called | ſhire 
motet. After the Norman conqueſt, this practice was 
not diſcontinued. Running · meadow, between Windſor 

and Staines, will ever be celebrated as having been the 
place of the confirmation of Magna Charta. Inferior 
courts of judicature, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
were alſo held in the open air, both in England and 
Scotland; hence they were called /u/tice-airs. The veſti. 
ges of mote hills, where barony courts were os are to 
be ſeen 1 every where. | | 
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every caddond,:and:nluibſbils ever-tabolift | 
and juriſdiction of any conſiderable extent, 
there was a particular place allotted for that 


pourpoſe. It was generally a ſmall eminence, 


either natural or artificial, near the princi- | 
pal manſion-houfe, and was called the mote- 
hill z or, in Latin, Mons placiti. In that 
place, all the vaſſals of the juriſdiction were 
obliged to appear at certain times, and the 
ſuperior gave judgment in ſuch cauſes as 
fell within the powers committed to him 
by law or cuſtom. In the ſame ſpot too, 
the gallows was ordinarily erected for the 
execution of capital ſentences; hence theſe 
places commonly go by the name of the 
gallows knoll, Near the royal palaces there 
was uſually a mote hill, where all the free- 
| holders of the kingdom met together, both 
to tranſact public affairs, and to do homage 
to their ſovereign, who was ſeated upon the 
top of the eminence. The mote hill at 
Scoon is at this day univerſally known. It 
is highly probable, that Hurly Haaky was 
the mote hill of the caſtle of Stirling, or 

perhaps of a much larger juriſdiction. In 
IF 390, a deadly feud, which had long ſub- 
ſiſted 
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fiſted beteseen the Drummonds and Men- 
 teiths, at that time two of the moſt power- 
ful families in Perth- ſhire, and which had 
been the cauſe of much rapine and blood- 
| ſhed, was compoſed by the interpoſition of 
Sir Robert Erſkine and Sir Hugh Eglinton, | 
the two great juſticiaries of the nation, in 
this neighbourhood, if not upon this very 
mount. Our authority ſays, Super ri- 
pam aquae de Forth, juxta Strivelyn *. 
The Lordſhip and caſtle of Stirling were 
a part of the uſual dowry of the Queens of 


Scotland, at leaſt after the family of Stew- - 


art came to the throne, in which they were 
| inveſted at their marriage. A ſmall peninſu- 
la betwixt the bridge and the old Abbacy of 
Cambuſkenneth, ftill goes by the name of 
_ the Qucen c- haugh, having been the place, 
where, according to tradition, the Queen's 
cows uſually graſed. The charter to a ſmall 
parcel of ground, within the conſtabulary, 
mentions its having been granted to the 
firſt poſſeſſor, for the ſervice of taking care 
of the Qucen's poultry and waſhing-tubs. 
533 e 2: 2: een 


* Crawford's ſtate officers, p. 292. 
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Upon the north-weſt of the caſtle is a 
| ſteep path, leading up to the town, called 
Ballochgeich. James V. who often travel- 
led through the country in diſguiſe, under 
pretence of diſcovering thieves and robbers, 
but as much to carry on amorous intrigues, 
uſed, when aſked who he was, to call him 
ſelf the Good-man of Ballochgeich. EI 
Sir Robert Erſkine was appointed gover- 
nor of the caſtle by King David Bruce, in 
1370; and, for the ſuſtenance of the garri- 
ſon, he had a grant of twelve chalders of 
| oat meal, and fourteen chalders of other 
grain, with two hundred merks, which 
were yearly payable to the crown, out of 
the feus of Bothkennar. He obtained like- 
wiſe a grant of the whole feus and reve- 


nues inthe ſhire of Stirling, which belonged 
to the crown, with the wardſhips, eſcheats, 
and other emoluments annexed to them *. 
The office continued in that family till the 
forfeiture of the Earl of Mar, in 1715. 
The proſpect from the caſtle is moſt de- 


lghtful, As well as extenſive, being great- 
271971 : : ; K E | Iy 


* Crawford's State 25 
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ly W OY eſpecially upon the ball by 
the windings of the Forth, which are ſo 
many, that, though the diſtance by land, 
from the bridge of Stirling to the town of 
Alloa, is no more than four miles, it is ſaid 
to be twenty-four by water. As this river 
generally runs upon plain and level ground, 
it rolls its ſtream in ſo ſlow and filent a 
manner, that, what Silius Italicus faith of | | 
the Ticinus, is very applicable to it, if, in- 
ſtead of lucenti, in that poet, we ſhould for 
once read /utofo ; for the clayiſh banks, to- 
gether with the tide, which flows above 
Stirling, render the Forth e Se thick 
and randy | 


Vir aces lai, ripis tam mitis opacis 
Somniferam ducit lutoſo gurgite lympham. 


This fortreſs has been the ſeene of many | 
- tranſactions, too. inconſiderable to be men- 
tioned in a general ſurvey. As its ſitua- 
tion renders it a ſort of key to the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom, the poſſeſſion 
of it hath always been eſteemed of impor- 


tance to thoſe who ſought to be maſters of 
Scotland; 
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Scotland; MY ff ance: the fie Ieges and 
_ revolutions it hath undergone have afforded 
much matter for hiſtory. OO 
Mention hath been made, in a former | 
ſection, of a bloody battle, fought about the 
middle of the ninth century, between the 
Picts and Scots, in the reign of Kenneth II. 
upon the banks of Forth, near Stirling, in 
which the latter obtained the victory. Af- 
ter this fucceſs, Kenneth made a conqueſt, | 
of Fife, Angus, and the greateſt part of the 
PiQtiſh dominions upon the north ſide of 
the Forth, and planted garriſons in them. 
Next year, marching ſouthward, he laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Stirling, in which the 
Picts had a ftrong garriſon; but, as he lay 
before it, he received intelligence, that the 
inhabitants of Fife and Angus, having 
made an inſurrection, had maſtered his gar- 
riſons, and maſlacred all the Scots that 
were among them; and that a new army 
was aſſembled under Druſkenus, their King. 
This intelligence obliged him to raiſe the 
ſiege, and march with all his forces againſt 
the enemy, whom he came up with at 
Scoun, upon the banks of Tay, and, after a 


fierce 


— » J * 


fierce and bloody engagement, in which the 

Picts are ſaid to have returned to the charge 

no leſs than ſeven times, he obtained a com- 

pleat victory, which put a final period to 
the ancient empire of that people *. All 
the ſtrengths poſſeſſed by them were, in a 
few months, yielded up to Kenneth, who 
demoliſhed many of them, and that of Stir- 
ling among the reſt; it was, however, re- 
built by the Northumbrians, upon an oc- 
caſion already mentioned, and hath conti- 
nued to be a royal fortreſs ever ſince. 

A minute detail of all the ſieges and re- 
volutions which this fortreſs underwent, 
during the conteſts with England, would 

afford but ſmall entertainment. In the ſpace 

of little more than forty years, the Engliſh 
were four times in poſſeſſion of it, and as 
often was it wreſted from them by the 
Scots. 

In 1296, Edward 1. enraged. at Baliol's 
renunciation of his allegiance, marched in- 
to Scotland with a great army, and, like a 

torrent, carried all before him. The ſtrong- 


eſt 


* Boet lib. 10. Buchan...lib. 5. 
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_ eſt fortreſſes yielded, almoſt upon his ap- 
| proach; and that of Stirling, being deſerted 
by its garriſon, made no defence at all “. 
When the Earl of Surry was obliged to re- 
treat to England, after the battle of Stir- 
ling, in 1297, he left the caſtle under the 
5 command of Sir Marmaduke de Twenge f. 
But the Engliſh dominion, in Scotland, was 
never of long duration, nor in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, having been uſually loſt by re- 
volutions, as quick as thoſe by which it was 
acquired. Sir Marmaduke ſoon found him« 
ſelf obliged to abandon his ſtation, and re- 
tire; upon which, the caſtle was taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by Wallace, and the Scots 4, 
who kept it till the next year, when, after 
their defeat at Falkirk, they were obliged 
to abandon it, after having burned and de- 
moliſhed the fortifications d. It was, how- 
ever, in a few weeks after, repaired by Ed- 
ward, who planted it-with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon; and, upon his return to 1 
them well ſupplied with proviſions . 


3 


. Hemingford. I Idem. 4 Tyrrel. 
9 Trivet. | Hemingford,- 75 | 
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1299, the Scots recovering their ſpirits, and 
taking up arms under the direction of the 
guardians, who were William Fraſer biſhop 
af St. Andrew's; Robert Bruce Earl of Car- 
rick, and. John Cumming of Badenoch, 
drove the Englith invaders out of moſt parts 
of the kingdom, and laid ſiege to this caſile. 
An army, which was raiſed to cover the 
Hege; was poſted at the Torwood, from 
whence the guardians wrote a letter to Ed- 
Ward, containing propoſals of an armiſtice, 
and wiſhing him health, and the ſpirit of 
charity towards his neighbours *; the pro- 
pPoſal, however, was not reliſhed by that 
monarch, who, inſtead of aſſenting to it, 
aſſembled an army, in order to march to the 
relief of the garriſon. But the diſcontents 
af his barons, on account of encroachments 
be had made upon their privileges, toge- 
ther with the advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
obliged him to ſtop at Berwiek, and the 
garriſon of Stirling, finding their expecta- 
tions of relief cut off, were forced to capitu- 
. 


Next 


|  ® Rhymer's foedera, vol. II. p. 859. + Hemingford. 
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Next year Edward aſſembled. an army, 
and marched into Scotland, where, among 
other feats, he inveſted the caſtle of Stir- 
ling, and beſieged. it with a large train of 
artillery ; it was commanded by Sir William 
- Oliphant, a brave officer, who held it out 
three months. So vigorous a defence fo 
| provoked Edward, that he ordered two pair 

of gallows to be erected in ſight of the gar- 
riſon, and proclamation to be made in their 
audience, that, if they did not ſurrender 
againſt a certain time, every man -_ them 
| ſhould be hanged without mercy *. They 
ſurrendered before the day perfixed, though 
rather from want of proviſions, than fear | 


of Edward's menaces; they were not how= _ 


ever ſo far reduced, as not to be able to 
make an honourable capitulation. But the 
ſouls of conquerors have ſeldom been found 


to be ſo great as their names; inſtead of 
punctually obſerving the articles of capitu- 
lation, the Engliſh monarch treated the gar- 
riſon with great inhumanity. 2 

4 „„ - After 


* Tyrrell, 


* 
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Alter Wb Wiek dated Ader at Roſlin 
in 1303, à party of Scots, under the com- 
. of Sir John de Foulis, laid ſiege to 
fortreſs, and, after a ſhort defence, the 
garriſon was forced to capitulate for want 
| of proviſions. It is ſaid they were betrayed 
by a meſſenger, who put into the hands of 
the Scottiſh” leaders a letter deſigned for 
Edward, which contained an account of the 
extremity to which they were reduced *. 
The command of the caſtle, upon its ſur- 
render, was given to Oliphant the former 
ee T hat erg yer e at the 
but was not able to reduce it, till after a 
fiege of twelve months. This was the moſt 
memorable ſiege that it ever underwent. 


Having been unſucceſsful the firſt 'cam- 


paign, he led his army into winter-quar- 
ters; he took up his own lodgings in the 
palace of Dumfermline, where he was viſited 
by his Queen; and his ſon the prince of 
Wales lay at Perth, with a ſtrong party. 
ag the receſs, he made formidable pre- 

Parations 


Tyrrell, 


3 
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| parations for renewing the ſiege early in the 
ſpring ; he cauſed the lead to be ſtripped off 
ſeveral large roofs in St. Andrew's, not ſpa- 
ring the cathedral itſelf, to ſupply his bat- 
- tering engines; which, as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſon of the year would permit, were planted 
| againſt the walls, and the governor was 
ſummoned to ſurrender, but without effect; 
upon which all the artillery was collected. 
and the walls were furiouſly battered with 
» ſtones of two hundred pound weight, which 
made great breaches in them, yet the go- 
vernor ſtill refuſed to yield; upon which 
the aſſailants proceeded to fill up the foſſees 
with timber, in order to take the place by 
ſtorm; but their works were immediately 
burnt by the beſieged. So intent was Ed- 
ward upon the reduction of the place, that 
he expoſed his own perſon to great danger.. 
As he was riding amongſt his works, an ar- 
row from the caſtle had killed him out- 
right, if he had not been protected, by be- 
ing clad in armour. Holding the weapon 
up, he” threatened to hang the man who 
ſhot it, and afrer having filled the foſſee 
with earth and ſtones, he ordered a general 
„„ aaſſault 


„„ ORF 5 


aſſault to be made. By this time, the rei- 
terated attacks of the beſiegers had made 
great breaches in the walls, and the garri- 
ſon was ſo diminiſhed, as to conſiſt only of 
twenty eight perſons, two of whom were 
friars, and theſe extremely weakened with 
watching and fatigue; apprehending, there- | 
fore, that a general aſſault would over- 
power them, they offered to capitulate *. 
The Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm, that a ca- 
pitulation was ſigned by both parties; but 
that Edward, in direct violation thereof, ſent 
the governor priſoner to England, where 
he remained ſeveral years in confinement 7. 
The Engliſh writers aſſert, that Edward 
would grant no terms, but thofe of ſurren- | 
dering at diſcretion ; and that the garriſon 
ſhould march out bare-footed, with ropes 
about their necks, and, in that condition, 
publicly implore the conqueror's mercy ; 
yea, ſome writers of that nation have con- 
taminated their Page, by extolling it as an 
act of clemency in Edward, to ſpare the 
lives 


5 
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lives of thoſe brave men *. 11 is certain 


that the garriſon was ſent to different jails 


in England, and the governor to the tower 
of London f, whare he continued for four 
years 8 
The caſtle ſurrendered upon the twenty 
ſecond of July 1304, and the command of 
it was given by Edward to William Bizet 
a Scotſman, who was alſo appointed ſheriff 
of Stirling. The Engliſh kept poſſeſſion 
of it at that time for the ſpace of ten years. 
In the ſpring of the year 1313, Edward 
Bruce, brother to King Robert, laid ſiege 


do it; but, upon account of the vigorous 


defence made by Sir Philip Moubray the 
governor, he found himſelf obliged to a- 
bandon the enterprize ; only, by a treaty 
between them, it was agreed, that, if no re- 


lief came from England before St. John's 


day 1314, the garriſon ſhould ſurrender to 
the Scots, and be allowed to paſs unmoleſt- 


ed to England. The defeat of a detach- 


ment of cavalry ſent from the Engliſh 
1 Thrrell, + Frivet. Hemingford, 
+ Rhymer's foedera, vol. 3. p. 82. 
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camp, under the conduct of Lord Clifford, 


i the relief of the garriſon, has becn vela- 


ted in a former ſection. After the great 
victory at Bannockburn, the place ſurren- 
dered to Robert, who treated the garriſon 
with a humanity of which none of the 
Edwards had ſet an example. 5 
In 1329, death deprived Scotland of the 
great Robert Bruce, who, by his valour, had 
recovered the independency of his country, 
and, by his wiſdom, had preſerved entire 
the whole political fabric thereof. He left 
only one ſon, named David, a minor of 
| ſeven years of age, the guardianſhip of 
whom, together with that of the kingdom, 
was committed to Randolph, Earl of Mur- 
rays nephew of the late king, and a com- 


panion of all his vidtories. 
No country hath ſuffered more from the 


frequent minorities of its princes than Scot- 
land hath done. The death of Randolph, 
in two years after he had entered upon his 
regency, having left the young King, and 
the whole kingdom, in a forlorn and de- 
fenceleſs ſtate. A new ſcene of confuſion 


ſoon unfolded itſelf, which rendered the 
nation 
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nation a conſtant feat of war = many : 
years. Edward Baliol, ſon of that John, 
who, in the end of the preceding century 
had been crowned king of Scotland, readi- 
ly embraced ſo favourable an opportunity 
of reviving the claims of his family upon 
the crown, He was ſtimulated to the en- 
terprize by the Enghſh court; and, though 
Edward III. who then occupied the throne, 
pretended at firſt to diſavow it, yet he ſoon 
openly eſpouſed his cauſe. Bahot's ſuccefs 
at firſt was extremely rapid; in a few 
months, he over-ran the whole country hke 
an inundation, and was crowned King at 
| Scoon. But the Scots being generally un- 
friendly to his claims, both on account of 
his connection with England, and their own 
attachment to the Brucean line, toox up 
arms, and turned him out of his kingdom, 
by a revolution as quick as that by which 
he had acquired i it. The Engliſh monarch, 
to whom Baliol had engaged to do homage 
for his crown, incenſed at the manner in 
which his vaſſal had been treated, aſſembled 
a numerous army, in 2 order to reinſtate him 


in 
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in his royalty, or rather to attempt a con- 
queſt of the kingdom for himſelf. But he 
ſoon perceived, that the nation was as far 
as ever from being conquered ; his ſucceſſes 
were uſually checquered with equal loſſes, 
and he obſerved nothing but hoſtile appear- 
ances in the kingdom, except a few miles 
around the ſpot where he was encamped. 
At laſt, after no leſs than nine expeditions 
into Scotland, he found himſelf obliged fi 5 
nally to abandon the enterprize. 
In thoſe times, the caſtle of Stirling un- 
its revolutions with the reſt of the 
Eingdom. In 1333, it yielded to the Baliol 
party, and, according to ſome accounts, 


was diſmantled by orders from the Engliſh 


king, who had learned, by the experience of 
his grandfather, how dangerous a weapon 
it might prove, if it ſhould again come into 
the poſſeſſion of the Scots. But, in 1336, 
it was rebuilt by the orders of that mo- 
narch, and planted anew with a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, the command of which was given to 
Sir Thomas Rukby. Next year, the Bruce- 
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an party recovering ſtrength, by fapplie 
they had received from France, attempted 
the reduction of it; they were, at that time, 
commanded by Sir William Douglas of Lid- 
deſdale, and Sir Andrew Murray, and lay two 

months before it; but it was relieved by Ed- 

ward in perſon, who victualled and ſtrengthen- 


ed the garriſon, carrying the ſick and wounded Tc 


with him to England. At this ſiege, Sir 
Robert Keith, great marſhall of Scotland, 
whoſe valour had contributed not a little to 
the celebrated victory of Bannockburn, was 
killed. Next year, the ſiege was renewed, 
and raiſed again by the Engliſh monarch, 
But, in 1339, the Scots, under Douglas and 
Murray, conducted the ſiege with ſuch in- 
defatigable induſtry, that the garriſon capi- 
tulated, though upon honourable terms *, 
After that time, the Engliſh were never 


able to penetrate ſo far northward into 
Scotland. 


The laſt reductian of this! fortreſs. by a 
ſiege was in 1651. When Cromwell fol- 
lowed king Charles II. into England, before 


* Fordun. Hemingford. 
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the battle of Worceſter, he left general 
Monk behind him to complete the conqueſt 
of Scotland, which he ſoon accompliſhed. 
Upon his arrival at Stirling, he planted his 
batteries in the church- yard, and the emi- 
nences adjoining to it, and in a ſhort time 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. The 
impreſſions made by the bullets of the be- 
fiegers are ſtill viſible upon the walls of ſe- 
veral buildings in the caſtle, ſome parts of 
the ſtatuary work upon the palace having 


been disfigured by them. The marks of 


thoſe ſhoc by the beſieged alſo ſtill remain 
upon the ſteeple of the church, ſeveral of 
the corner ſtones of which have been bro- 
ken by them. By this conqueſt Monk be- 
came maſter of the principal regiſters of 
the kingdom; which, upon the ſurrender 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh the year before, 
nad been carried to Stirling. He ſent them 
to England by Cromwell's orders, to be 
| lodged in the Tower of London, where they 
remained until the reſtoration of Charles in 
1660, when, by the orders of that mo- 
narch, they were packed up in a great num- 
| : ber 
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bt hogſheads, to be 1 oh 5 > Scat- 3 
land *, but the ſhip having been caſt 
away in a ſtorm, near Ber wick, they were 
all irrecoverably loſt, This calamity, to- 
| gether with that which befel our more 
ancient records, by the malicious policy of 
Edward I. hath involved the Scottiſh, biſe 
tory in great obſcurity, and obligeth us to 
remain in ignorance and uncertainty, with 
reſpect to many im portant national tran- 
ſactions, as well as private occurrences. 
In 1746, the Highlanders, headed by the 
young Pretender, raiſed batteries upon the 
Gowan-hill, in order to make an attack up- 
on the caſtle, in which general Blackney 
commanded; but, being little uſed to ope- 
rations of that kind, they proceeded very 
naeh and their guns having been diſ- 
Mm 0 mounted 
* Biſhop Burnet ſaith, chat has were AF up * 
fifty hogſheads ; but, by an act of parliament in 1061 A 
it appears that they filled a much greater number. For, 
when the ſtorm aroſe, the ſailors were obliged to lighten 
the frigate, called the Eagle, in which they were, by put- 
ting eighty five hogſheads of them into another ſhip, 
which ſank ſoon after, | 
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lack almoſt as ſoon as they were erect- 
ed, they found themſe]ves forced to. | relin- 5 
quiſh the enterprizße. . 
 Heartily wearied with ſurveying ſcenes 
of blood, and the attempts which human 
creatures have made to deſtroy one ano- 
ther, we proceed to take notice of ſundry 
tranſactions of a civil and ſacred nature, 
which have, at different periods, been car- 
ried on within the walls of this fortreſs. 

Some of the laws of Alexander II. which 
are annexed to Regiam Majeſtotem, were en- 
acted at Stirling, particularly that, ſo friend- 
ly to the liberty of the ſubject, which eſta- 
bliſhed trials by jury. William, firnamed 
the Lion, held a parliament in the caſtle, 
concerning the payment of his ranſom- 
money, and it was the place where that 
monarch died in 1212; ſundry parliaments 
and conventions alſo met in that place du- 
ring the ſhort reign of John! Baliol. F rom 
| thence is dated the letter which that Prince, 
with the conſent of. the Bates, wrote to the 
King of France in 1295, propoſing a mar- 
riage betwixt his 1on, and a n of 
that monarch. | 


= 
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46 was the place 6 wi the birth and 
coronation of James V. who, at his death, 
left an infant daughter, afterwards well 

known by the name of Mary Queen of 

Scotland, and much celebrated for her beau- 
ty, but more fo on account of her misfor- 
tunes. She too was crowned in the caltle 
in 1543, when ſhe was ſcarce nine years 
of age. Upon that occaſion, the Earl of 
Arran, governor of the realm, carried the 
crown, and the Earl of Lennox the ſceptre. A 
numerous aſſembly of the ſtates was pre- 
ſent, who appointed the caſtle to be the 
place of the voung Queen's reſidence, du- 
ring her minority, and committed the tui- 
tion of her perſon to the Lords Graham, 
Lindſay, Erſkine, and Livingſtone, - who 
were conſtantly to attend her by turns, and 
take the overſight of her education . 

The only ſon of King Henry, Lord 
Darnly, and Queen Mary, afterwards well 
known by the name of James VI. was born 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh, but ſoon after 
conveyed to that of Stirling, where, upon 

3 the 
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the 1 5th of Hioomlics 1566, he was 1 
tized with much ſolemnity. Hiſtorians 
have taken notice of the great preparations 
that were made to render that occaſion as 
ſplendid as poſlible, Couriers were diſ- 
patched to the courts of England, France, 
and Savoy, from each of which, ambaſſa- 
dors arrived to countenance the ſolemnity. 

Application was alſo made to a convention 
of the ſtates for money, \ who granted twelve 
_ thouſand pounds Scots, or one thouſand 
pound Sterling, to defray the expences of 
it. The Earl of Bedford arrived with a 
great retinue, as ambaſſador from Queen 
Elizabeth, and brought, as a preſent from 
that Queen, a font of gold, weighing two 
ſtone weight. The Count de Briance alſo 
arrived from France; but the ambaſſador 
from Savoy did not arrive till the ſolemnity 
was over. A numerous body of the Scot- 
tiſh nobility and barons was preſent. 

| When the day appointed for the bap- | 
tiſm was come, the Prince was carried, "of 

five of the clock in the evening, from his 

chamber into the chapel, by the French 
ambaſſador, the paſſage upon each ſide be- 


ing 
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ing.lined by the mobility e The 
ambaſſador was followed by. tour Lords of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion, | who were, the Earl 
of Athol, bearing the great ſerge of wax, the 
Earl of Egliaton carrying the ſalt, the Lord 
Semple the cude, and Lord Roſs the baſon 
and ewer. At the door of the chapel, the 
Prinee was received by John Hamilton, 
Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, accompanied 
by the Biſhops of Dunkeld, Dumblane, and 
Roſs; next followed the Prior of White- 
horn, and ſundry Deans and Arch-deans, 
with the officers and fingers of the chapel 
in their ſeveral, habits. The Prince was 
held up at the font by the Counteſs, of 
Argyle, in name of, and by commiſſion from 
the Queen of England. He was baptized 
by the Archbiſhop, and named James 
Charles; which names, witk his other titles, 
were thrice proclaimed by the heralds with 
ſound of trumpet. The whole ſervice was 
performed after. the manner of the church 
of Rome, excepting, that the ceremony of 
the ſpittle was omitted, by expreſs orders 
from the Queen. Upon that account, 


neither We Eat of Bedford, nor any of the 
Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh nobility, who had ef] pouſed the re- 
formation, entered into the chapel, but ſtood 
at the door. None but Popich Lords could 
be prevailed upon to give their aſſiſtance, 
by carrying the "utenſils for the ſervice, 
which afforded the Earl of Bedford an op- 
portunity of obferving to the Queen, that, 
though twelve Earls were preſent, none but 
two were willing to countenance the rites 
of popery. The Counteſs of Argyle, on 


| wccount of her having acted ſo principal a. 


-part in that ſervice, was called before the 
general aſſembly of the church, where the 
appeared, and, profeſſing her ſorrow for ha- 
ving ſo far countenaneed the rites of popery, 
was appointed to do penance in the ſame 
chapel, it 18 ee ſhe 1 8 


ed Bine : 


P The" King Was not preſent on ann occa- 
ſion. Buchanan aſſigns a ridiculous reaſon 
for his abſence: Becauſe the taylors and 
embroiderers had neglected to provide him 
in a ſuit of cloaths, fit for ſo great a ſolem- 
nity. nn with more probability, _ 


_ ® Spottiſwood's hiſtory. Melvil's ” 
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that he bad learned that the Earl of 
Bedford and his retinue had received ex- 

preſs orders from Queen Elizabeth not to 
addreſs him by the title of King. As 
it was inconſiſtent with his honour to be 
denied that title in his own court, and, at the 
ſame time, imprudent to quarrel with that 


Queen, he judged it expedient not to ap- | 
pear at all. It is certain, that a bad un- 


derſtanding ſubſiſted betwixt him and his 
own Queen, inſomuch that few civilities had 
paſſed between them for ſome time. Yea, 
the laſt named hiſtorian has been ſo ſevere 
upon Queen Mary, as to affirm, that, tho 
ſhe had paid no attention to the clothing of 
her own huſband, the had been careful to 
have the Earl of Bothwell clad in a ſuit 

embroidered with her own hand “. 
When the ſacred ſervice Was ended, and 
the Prince carried back to his chamber, the 
Queen, with the Engliſh and French am- 
baſſadors, ſat down to an elegant repaſt in 
the great hall, or parliament-houſe. As 
ſoon as the firſt, courſe was over, a ſecond 
was 


** Buchan, L. xv. 
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was brought, in a ani . upon 
carriages, accompanied by a band of muſic 
at the ſame time, a piece of buffoonry, in- 
vented by a Frenchman, gave great offence 
to the Engliſh who were preſent, and bred 
a general diſturbance. A number of men, 
dreſſed in the form of thoſe i imaginary be- 
ings called fatyrs, with long tails faſtened 
to their bodies, and whips in their hands, 
entered the hall before the meat. Some 
Engliſhmen, conſidering this as a premedi- 
tated inſult upon them, were ſo provoked 
as to raiſe a noiſe; and it was with much 
difficulty that the Queen could appeaſe the 
uproar and diſorder that took place in the 
hall *. It conveys the idea of an unculti- 
vated age, when ſuch an inſtance of buf- 
foonry, as would at preſent ſearce excite 
laughter at Bartholomew fair, was prac- 
tiſed to give entertainment at a court, and 
had nigh made the feaſt of the polite Mary 
to reſemble that of the brutal Lapithæ. 
The Engliſh gentlemen would certainly 


have diſcovered a more noble ſpirit, if, in- 
1 
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ſtead of reſenting ſuck a piece of meanneſs, 
they had treated it with contempt, and as 
unworthy of their notice, as the Earl of 
Bedford appears to have done, ' 

The ambaſſadors, during their ſtay, were 
entertained with frequent banqueting, and 
every kind of amuſement. Hiſtorians ob- 
ſerve, that the Earl of Bedford never at- 
tended worſhip i in the chapel, where ſundry 
popiſh rites were practiſed, but went along 
with the Proteſtant Lords to the town» 
church *. That Earl, at his departure, was 
preſented, by the Queen, with a chain of | 
- diamonds, valued at two thouſand crowns : 
Thoſe in his retinue were alſo honoured 
with preſents. _ 

After the reſignation of Queen Mary in 
I 567, a reſpectable body of nobility, ba- 
rons, and burgeſſes, met at Stirling upon 
the 29th of July, and ſet the crown upon 
the head of her ſon, James VI. who was 
then about thirteen months old, Having 
conveened firſt in the caſtle, and adjuſted” 
the order of the ſolemnity, they walked in 

| N * proceſſion 


# Knox, 


re 


| proceſſion t to | the 8 ml N after 
ſermon by Mr John Knox, the royal infant 
was anointed by Adam Bothwell Biſhop of 
Orkney; after which the crown was ſet upon 
his head, or rather held over it. The Earls 
of Morton and Hume gave a promiſſory 
oath, in the King's name, that he ſhould 
profeſs and maintain the reformed religion, 
and govern the kingdom according to the 
laws of it. As they returned to the caſtle, 
Athol carried the crown, Morton the ſceptre, 
Glencairn the ſword of Hate, and Marr the 
young King *. | 
That Prince 1 in the caſtle = 
his minority, ard received his education 
under the care of four preceptors, who, be- 
ſides the celebrated Mr George Buchanan, 
were, David Erſkine commendator of Dry- 
burgh, Adam Erſkine commendator of 
| Cambuſkeuneth, and Mr Peter Young. The 
| tuition of his perſon was committed to La- 
dy Marr, and her fon Alexander Erſkine. 
The firſt parliament, after James had aſ- 
ſumed the reigns of government into his 


own 
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own hands, met in the great hall of the 
caſtle 1578. A party of the nobility were 
ſo highly diſpleaſed with the appointment 
of Stirling as the place of that meeting, in 
preference to Edinburgh, that they proteſt- 
ed againſt it. The real cauſe, however, of 
their diſguſt, was the inveterate enmity they 
entertained againſt the Earl of Morton, the 
late regent, who ſtill continued with the 
King, and, as was given out by the ene- 
mies of that Earl, much influenced his 
counſels. The diſcontented Lords declined, 
upon that pretext, to attend the parliament, 
and publicly affirmed, that their ſove- 
reign was detained as a captive, which was 
flatly contradicted by a proclamation from 
the court. Yet that did not terminate the 
matter; ſo great a ſuſpicion and jealouſy 
took place between the diſſatisfied Lords, 
and thoſe that attended the King, that 
troops were levied on both ſides; but, be- 
fore hoſtilities commenced, an accommoda- 
tion was happily brought about, which re- 
ſtored tranquility at that time *, 
In 


* Spottiſwood. 
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In 1 504. the moſt thabiificctic piece of 


' pageantry that had ever been ſeen in Scot- 
land was acted in the caſtle ; an account of 


which ſhall be the ſubject of the i 
ſection. 4 


e 


T, be Baptiſm of. Prince e th n 1594. 


AES VI. Gp Anna, a Princeſs of 


f Denmark, who, upon the 19th of Fe- 
bruary 1594, was delivered of her firſt ſon 
in the caſtle of Stirling. Ambaſſadors were 
immediately diſpatched to the courts of En- 


| gland, France, Denmark, and the Low coun- 
tries, Brunſwick, and Magdeburgh, with 


; the news of this happy event, and to re- 
queſt that each of theſe courts would ſend a 


repreſentative to the young Prince's bap- 
tiſm, which his father intended to accom- 


pany with an uncommon ſplendor and mag- 
nificence; at the ſame time, a convention 
of the Ay and capital boroughs was 


called, | 


— 
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called, upon pretext of -aſking their adviee 

concerning the method of conducting the 

ſolemnity, but, in reality, to ſollieit a ſup- 

_ ply of money to defray the expences of it, 
as the finances of James were ſeldom in a 
ſtate to anfwer any unuſual demand. The 
convention, being informed of the King's 
deſign, readily granted the ſum of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of Scotland, or eight 
thouſand three hundred thirty-three pounds, 

ſix ſhillings and eight pence Sterling. 80 
large a ſum gave new ſpirits to James, and 
encouraged him to begin the preparations. 
The caſtle of Stirling, where the Prince 
was born, was pitched upon as the moſt 

proper place for his baptiſm; but, as the 

chapel, which had been built by James III. 

was deemed neither ſufficiently large nor 

elegant for the preſent ſervice, orders were 
given to demoliſh it, and to erect one more 
commodious and ſtately in the ſame ſpot. 

Craftſmen were ſummoned from every part 

of the kingdom; and, that the work might 

be executed with the greateſt vigour and 
celerity, large pay was allowed them, and 
| the 
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_ the King himſelf aQed as their daily 0 over= 
ſeer. 

The difpatches to foreign courts were wo 
well received, that, without loſs of time, 
ambaſſadors arrived from each of them, ex- 
cept from France. Upon the 16th day of 
July landed at Leith Chriſtianus Bernokow | 
and Stenio Bille, ambaſſadors from the 
King of Denmark, the Queen's father. 
Next day arrived Adamus Cruſius from the 
Duke of Brunſwick, together with Joachi- 


mus Beſſewitius from the Duke of Magde- 


burgh. And, upon the 3d of Auguſt, came 
the Baron of Braderod from the States of 


£ Holland, accompanied by Jacobus Falkins 


treaſurer of Zealand. Some time was ſpent 


in waiting for the arrival of the Engliſh 
. ambaſſador, who did not reach Stirling till 
the 28th of Auguſt. This delay was occa- 
ſioned by the Earl of Cumberland, who had 
been appointed to this ſervice, falling ſick, 
when he was ſetting out upon his journey, 

which rendered it neceſſary to chuſe ano-- 
ther in his room; and the Earl of Suſſex, 
who was pitched upon, required time to get 


| himſelf i in readineſs. 
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Iu the mean time, Ae preparations for 
this magnificent ſervice were going for- 


ward; and the ambaſſadors, who had al- 


ready arrived, were entertained, at the 
King's coſt, in the moſt ſplendid and ſump- 
tuous manner. Hunting, and other exer- 
eiſes of the field, or various kinds of amuſe- 
ment in the palace, were the uſual paſtimes 
of the day; and the evening was ſpent in 
balls, maſks, and banqueting. Games of 
chivalry, ſuch as tournaments, and running 
at the ring, were alſo practiſed in the val- 
ley ; which, during the time of thoſe exer- 
ciſes, was ſurrounded with guards, finely 
apparelled, to prevent the numerous croud © 

of ſpectators from breaking in upon the 
ground. A ſcaffold too was erected upon one 
ſide of the valley, for the accommodation 
of the Queen and her ladies, with the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, towards which the per- 
formers, at their entrance, always made a 
low obeiſance. 
Soon after the arrival of the French am- 
baſſador, namely, upon the 3oth of Au- 
guſt, the ſervice of the baptiſm was per- 
formed, with a pageantry which ſurpaſſed 
any 
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any 1 of the kind that had ever 1 55 
ſeen in Scotland. And it is eaſy to diſcern, 


* throughout the whole of it, characters of 


that vanity and pedantry which diſtinguiſh- 
ed James VI. upon other occaſions, The 
new chapel was hung with the richeſt tapeſ- 
try, and every embelliſhment was added, 
which could tend to heighten the ſplendor 
of the occaſion. The eaſtern part of the 
chapel was incloſed with a rail, within 
which none was allowed to enter, except 
the King, and thoſe that aſſiſted at the ſer- 
vice. a 

At the A corner of the * was 
placed a chair of ſtate for his Majeſty; up- 
on the right hand of which, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, ſtood another chair, finely ornament- 
ed, with the French arms above it, having 
been deſigned for the ambaſſador of that 
nation, if he had been preſent. Next was 
a ſeat covered with crimſon taffety, for the 
ambaſſador of England, and over it the 
arms of that kingdom; upon the deſk be- 
fore him lay a cuſhion of red velvet, and 
on each ſide ſtood a gentleman uſher. Next 
ſat Mr Robert Bowes, the ordinary ambaſ- 


 fador 
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ſador from England, upon whoſe deſk lay 
a cuſhion and cloth of purple velvet. Next 
to Mr Bowes, ſat the ambaſſador of Brunſ- 
wick, with a cloth and cuſhion of green 
velvet before him, and over his head the 
arms of his Prince. At the greateſt diſtance, 
upon this ſide, the ambaſſadors of the Low 
countries were placed, with a cloth and 
cuſhion of blue velvet, and over their heads 
the arms of their ſeveral ſtates. 
Upon the left hand were placed the two : 
ambaſſadors of Denmark, with a cloth of 
purple velvet upon their deſk, and the arms 
of that kingdom above their heads. Next 
fat the ambaſſador of Magdeburgh, with 
the arms of his prince above him. In the 
the midſt of the partition, a pulpit was e- 
rected, which was hung with cloth of gold, 
and all the pavement, within the partition, 
was laid with fine tapeiiry. In a deſk un- 
der the pulpit, fat Mr David Cunningham, 
Biſhop of Aberdeen, with Mr David Lind- 
ſay, miniſter of Leith, upon one hand, and 
Mr John Duncan, one of his Majeſty's or- 
dinary chaplains, upon the other; before 
1 . en 
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them a table covered with yellow 5 
velvet. . 
The paſſage Foal the Prince's chamber 

in the palace, to the door of the chapel, 
was lined with an hundred Hag-butters, 
fifty upon each ſide, all finely apparelled, 
and moſt of them young burgeſſes of E- 
dinburgh. When all the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were compleated, the King, attended 
by the nobility and privy-counſellors, en- 
tered the chapel, and fat down in the chair 
of ſtate. At the ſame time, the foreign am- 
baſſadors repaired to the Prince's chamber, 


| where 'they found the royal infant laid up- 


on a bed of ſtate, which was richly orna- 


mented, and embroidered with the labours 


of Hercules. The aſcent to the bed, that 
ſtood upon a platform, was by three ſteps, 
which were covered with tapeſtry wrought 
with gold. A large cloth of lawn, alſo co- 
vered both the bed and the ſteps, and reach- 
ed a good way over the floor. As ſoon as 

the ambaſſadors and other officers were aſ- 

ſembled, the old Counteſs of Marr approach- 
ed the bed, and, after making a low obei- 
| lance, took up the Prince, and delivered 


"um 
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bim into the hands of the Duke of Len- 
nox, who immediately preſented him to the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, to be borne hy him into 
the chapel. Upon a table in the room ſtood 
the utenſils for the ſacred ſervice, which 
the maſter of ceremonies delivered to cer- 
tain noblemen, to be carried before the 
Prince; at the ſame time, the Prince's robe- 
royal, which was of purple velvet, richly 
ſet with pearls, was delivered to the Duke 
of Lennox, who pur it upon the royal infant, 
the train being held up by the Lords Sin- 
clair and Urquhart. Next, they all removed 
to an outer chamber, where ſtood a cano- 
py ſupported by four poles, and cbvered 
with crimſon velvet fringed with gold. At 
length, when every thing was regularly ad- 
juſted, at the ſound of trumpet, the proceſ- 
ſion to the chapel ſet out in the following 
order. Firft, Lyon King at arms, with his 
brethren Heralds in their beſt robes; next 
the Lords bearing the utenſils. Lord Semple 
carried an ewer full of water, Lord Seton 
a ſilver baſon, Lord Livingſton a towel, and 
Lord Hume a ducal crown, richly ſet with 


diamonds, . rubies, and emeralds; 
then 
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then followed the canopy, borne by four ba- 
rons, who were Walter Scot, the laird of 
Buccleugh; the conſtable of Dundee; Sir 
Robert Ker of Cesford; and the laird of 
Traquair. Under the canopy walked the 
Earl of Suſſex, ambaſſador of England, ap- 
pointed for that ſpecial ſervice, carrying the 
Prince in his arms, and aſſiſted by Mr 
Bowes, the ordinary ambaſſador for that 
kingdom; along with them was alſo the 
Duke of Lennox. Around the canopy were 
the ambaſſadors of Denmark, Magdeburgh, 
Brunſwick, and - the States. Laſt of all, 


| 9 followed the Counteſs of Marr, Mrs Bowes, 


and the ladies of honour, with the nurſe. 
Dp pon their entrance into the chapel, the 
utenſils were received by the maſter of ce- 
' remonies, who placed them upon the table 
before the pulpit, and the noblemen who 
bore them retired to their ſeats. The ca- 
nopy was ſet down before the pulpit, where 
the Engliſh ambaſſador delivered the Prince 
to the Duke of Lennox, who immediately 
gave him to the Counteſs of Marr, and ſhe 
committed him into the bands of the nurſe. 
Then all the ambaſſadors retired | to their 
| ſeats; ; 
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ſeats; without the rail were placed long 
ſeats, covered with green, upon which ſat 
the gentlemen of England, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Flanders, and Scotland. 
2s ſoon as all the company were ſeated, 
and ſilence made, Mr Patrick Galloway, 
one of his Majeſty's ordinary chaplains, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached upon the 
2 iſt chapter of Geneſis; © andthe Lord vilit- 


© ed Sarah, as he had ſaid, and the Lord did 


« unto Sarah as he had ſpoken,” &c. When 


ſermon was ended, the biſhop of Aberdeen 


ſtood up in his ſeat, and diſcourſed upon 
the ſacrament of baptiſm ; firſt in Engliſh, 
and afterwards in Latin, that foreigners as 
well as natives might underſtand. Net, 
the provoſt and prebends of the chapel ſang 

the twenty firſt pſalm, after which they 
. Gre his ſeat, came near the pulpit; the 
ambaſſadors following in order. The ba- 


|  rons that bore the canopy, at the ſame time 


moved towards the pulpit, and the Duke of 
Lennox, receiving the -prince from the 
_ Counteſs of Marr, delivered him to the En- 
geliſh ambaſſador, who held him in his arms 
while he was baptized, and called by the 


| names 


roceeded to the ſacred action. The King, 
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names of Frederick Henry. Theſe names 
were no ſooner pronounced, than they were 
thrice repeated aloud by Lyon king at arms, 
and as often confirmed by the nn he- 
ralds with ſound of trumpet. 
When the action was over, the Kiog, 
_ ambaſſadors, and the great officers returned 
to their ſeats, only the Englith ambaſſador, 
ſtepping aſide, was waited on by two gentle- 
men grooms; one of whom upon his knees 
held a baſon, while the other, in the ſame 
humble poſture, poured water into it. The 
ambaſſador waſhed his hands; and, having 
wiped them with a towel, which was pre- 
_ ſented to him with a low obeiſance, by ano- 
ther eee ee went alſo to his 
ſeat. 
When all was again Em psd, the bi- 
| ſhop of Aberdeen, mounting the pulpit, de. 
livered a ſpeech in Latin verſe, in ranks ] 


the young prince. After which he ad- 

dreſſed himſelf in Latin proſe to each of the 

ambaſſadors, beginning with Lord Suffex. 

He gave a hiſtory of the family of each 
prince who was there repreſented by his 
amballador, and ſhowed the relation which 
every 
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every one of them bore to the royal family ” 

of Scotland, and concluded with giving 
thanks to God for the happy occaſion, and 
proſperous aſſembly. It now only remain- 
ed to pronounce the bleſſing, which was no 
ſooner done, than Lyon king at arms cried 
aloud, God fave Frederick Henry, by the 
grace of God, Prince of Scotland, which was 
inſtantly repeated by the other heralds with 
the ſound of trumpet, at ay open window 
in the chapel. | | 
The chapel-ſerviee being ended; the King, £ 
Prince, Ambaſſadors,. Noblemen, and La- 
dies, going out in the ſame order in which 
they had entered, repaired to the great hall 
or parliament houſe ; the guns of the caſtle 
in the mean time fired, and were anſwered by 
volleys of {mall arms. When the proceſſion 
had arrived at the hall, the Duke of Len- 
nox received the prince from the Englith 
ambaſſador, and preſented him to the King, 
who dubbed him a knight, the Earl of 
Marr touching him with the ſpur. The 
King alſo placed upon the infant's head a 
ducal crown; and Lyon proclaimed, The 
| right 
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right excellent, high and magnanime Fre- 
derick Henry, by the grace of God, Knight 
and Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the iſles, 


and Earl of Carrick, Duke of Rothſay, 


Prince and great ſteward of Scotland. 
+ Theſe titles were alſo repeated by the he- 
ralds, at a window in the hall. | 
Then the prince was carried, by the En- 8 
15 gliſh ambaſſador, to his own chamber in 
the palace, where a variety of the moſt rich 
and rare propines were preſented. At this 
inſtant, his Majeſty was pleaſed to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon the follow- 
ing gentlemen, William Stewart of Houſ- 
ton; Robert Bruce of Clackmannan; John 
Boſwel of Balmourow ; James Shaw of Sal- 
qhy; John Murray of Ethilſtown ; William 
Menteith of Kerſe; Alexander Frazer of 
Frazerburgh; John Lindſay of Dunrod ; 
George Livingſton of Ogilface ; James For- 
reſter of Torw oodhead ; Alexander Balfour - 
of Strathour ; Walter Dundas of New-liſ- 
ton; John Boſwel of 'Blaſemont ; George 
_- Elphingſton of Blythwood; William Living- 
ſton of Darncheſter ; and David Meldrum 
| _ MAYER 3 
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of Newhall . Theſe names, with their 
new honours, were proclaimed upon the 
terrace 


> The following motely kind of oath was taken and 
tubſcribed by each of theſe knights, 


The oath of knights. 


15 1 ſhaH fortify and defend the true Chriſtian religion. 
and Chriſt's evangel, now preſently preached within this 
realm, to the utmoſt of my power. | 
2. I ſhall be loyal and true to my ſovereign Lord, the | 

King's majeſty, to all orders of, A and to the 

noble office of arms. 

3. I ſhall fortify and defend dee at my power, and 

without favour or fed. a 

4 I ſhall never flee from my ſovereign Lord, the 
King's majeſty, nor from his highneſs lieutenant, i in time 
of mellay and battle. | 

5. I ſhall defend my native realm from all alieners 
and ſtrangers, 

6. I ſhall defend the juſt action and el of all 
ladies of honour, of all true and friendleſs widows, . of 2 
orphans, and of maidens of good tame. . 5 k 

7. I ſhall do diligence, whereſoever I hear there are 
any murderers, traitors, and maſterful i reevers, that op- 
preſs the King's lieges and poor * to bring them 
to the law. 

8. I ſhall maintain and ade the noble ſtate of chi- 

valry, with horſe, harneſs, and other knightly abuilzi- 
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terrace of the arent of the caſtle, and 
large quantities of gold and ſilver were, at 
the ſame inſtaat, thrown over among the 
people. 5 : 

During theſe tranſactions the tables were 
covered in the great hall, and, at eight o'clock 


in the evening, their Majeſties, with the 


ambaſſadors, ſat down to a ſumptuous ban- 
quet. Firſt, Lyon and his brethren entered 
the hall with ſound of trumpet; next fol- 
lowed the noblemen who were officers of 
the King and Queen's houſehold; the Earl 


of Marr great maſter houſeholder ; Lord 


Fleming great maſter uſher ; the Farl of 


Montroſe carver ; the Earl of Glencairn 
| cup-bearer ; - and the Earl of Orkney ſewer - 


for the King. And of the Queen's houſe- 
hold, Lord Seton carver ; Lord Hume cup- 


bearer ; ; and Lord Semple ſewer. — 
Their 


ments, and ſhall help and ſuccour them af the ſame or- 
der at iny power, if they have need. 5 
9. I ſhall enquire and ſeek to have the knowledge and : 
underſtanding of all the articles and points contained in 
the book of chivalry. All theſe premiſſes, to obſerve, 
| FED s 50s. ſurfil, I okhge me, with my own hand. 
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Their Majeſties and the e were 
placed at one table, with a ſpace between 
each chair. Upon the King's right hand 
fat the Earl of Suſſex and Mr Bowes, am- 
baſſadors from England. Next to them 
were placed the ambaſſadors from Brunſwick. 
and Magdeburgh. Upon the King's left 
hand, in a chair of ſtate, ſat the Queen, and 
next to her, firſt the ambaſſadors from 
Denmark, and then thoſe from the ſtates of 
Holland and Zealand. bn 
U pon the eaſt ſide of the hall were «ls 
| ced two long tables, at which fat the noble- 
men, ladies of honour, and counſellers of 
Scotland, with ſuch noblemen and gentle- 
men of England, Denmark, Germany, and 
Flanders, as were preſent; betwixt every 
two noblemen and gentlemen at this table 
Was placed a lady. | 
Wen the firſt courſe, which was very 
ad and ſumptuous, was ended, the com- 

pany were of a ſudden ſurpriſed with the 
2 ſight of a Moor drawing a chariot, in the 
form of a triumphal car, into the hall with 

the ſound of trumpets and hautboys. This | 

machine v was ſo artfully conſtructed, that it 
appeared 
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. to be drawn by the ſtrength of the 
Moor alone, who was richly attired, and 
wore about his neck, as traces, maſſy chains 

of pure gold. It was aligned at firſt, that 
the chariot ſhould have been drawn into 


1 the hall by a lion; but, left the unexpect- 


ed appearance of ſo fierce a creature might 
| have too much alarmed the ladies, or he 
might have ſtartled at the ſight of the 
lamps and torches, to which that animal 
has a natural averſion, it was judged, upon 
ſecond thought, more proper that this 
whimſical piece of ſervice ſhould be per- 
formed by a Moor. 
Upon the chariot was a table richly co- 
vered with fruits, and all kinds of confec- 
tionary wares. Around the table ſtood fix 
damſels, three of whom were clothed in 
argentine ſattin, and three i in crimſon ſattin, 
and all richly embelliſned with gold and 
filver. Each of them wore a crown or gar- 
land upon their heads, and their hairs, 
which hang looſe, were decked with fea- 
| thers, pearls, and jewels. In the front ſtood 
one who repreſented Ceres, holding a ſickle 
in one hand, and a bunch of corn in the o- 
l wht; | ther, 
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ther, with this ſentence written - upon her 
ſide, fundent uberes omnia campi. Over a- 
gainſt Ceres ſtood Foecunditia, holding 
ſome bunches of cheſbols, which were de- 
ſigned to repreſent fruitfulneſs, with this 
device upon one fide, felix proles divum, and 
upon the other cre/cant in mille. Next, on 
the other fide, was placed Fides, holding a 
baſon, in which were two hands joined to- 
_ gether, with this ſentence, Boni allumina 
conjugii. Over againſt Fides ſtood Con- 
cord, in whoſe left hand was a golden taſsle, 
and in her right the horn of plenty, with 
this device, pleno beant te numina ſinu. The 
next place was occupied by Liberality, who 
held in her right hand two crowns, and in 
her left as many ſceptres, with this device, 
me comite, plura dabis quam accipies. The 
laſt was Perſeverance, having in her hand 
a ſtaff, and upon her left ſhoulder an an- 
chor, with this ſentence, nec dubiae res mu- 
tabunt nec ſecundae, The deſert with 
which the chariot was loaded, was deliver- 
ed 1n ſilence by the damſels, to the Earls, 
Lords, and Barons, who were employed as 
ſewers. e 8 3 5 
Upon 
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Upon the departure of the chariot, ano- 
ther ſpectacle, equally uncommon at feaſts, 
entered the hall: This was a boat placed up- 
on wheels, and ſo artfully conſtructed, as to 
move by ſecret ſprings, inſomuch that none 
of the ſpectators could diſcern what moved 
her. The length c of her keel was eighteen 
feet, and her breadth eight ; from the bot- 
tom to the higheſt flag, which was lowered 
upon her paſſing through the gate of the 
hall, was forty feet; her maſts were paint- 
ed red; the tackling and cordage were filk 
of the I colour, and the pullies were of 
_ ©. gald.. Her ordnance conſiſted of thirty-ſix 
pieces of braſs, elegantly mounted; the 
ſails were of white taffety, and the anchors 
tipped with ſllver. In the fore-ſail Was 
F E compaſs pointing to the pole, with 
this device, Quaſcunque per undas. Upon 
the main-ſail were painted the arms of Scot- 
land, in conjunction with thoſe of Den- 
mark, and this ſentence, En, quae diu ia 
beatos efficiunt, collecta tenes. All the; ſails, 
flags, and ſtreamers were embroidered. with 
gold and jewels; the mariners were in num- 
ber ſix, all t in W — Spaniſh taffe- 


y; 
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y; 1 the pilot, who was arrayed | in cloth, of 
gold, ſtood alone at the helm, moving and 
directing the whole machine; fourteen mu- 
ſicians, apparelled i in taffety, were aboard, 
beſided Arion with his harp. Upon the 
| fore-caſtle ſtood. Neptune, clad in Indian 
ſilk embroidered with ſilver, and holding in 
his hand a trident, and upon his head a crown, 
with this device, Junxi atque reduxi. Next 
ſtood Thetis, with her mace, and this de- 
vice, Nunquam abero, et tutum ſemper te 
littore ſiſtam. At the band of Thetis ſtood 
Triton with his ſea-ſhell, and this device, 
Velis, voti, ventis. Around the veſſel were 
three Syrens, who, accommodating their ge- 
ſtures to the muſic, repeated this verſe, Unus. 
eris nobis cantandus ſemper in orbe. The out- 
ſide of the boat was decked with pearls, 
corals, ſhells, and other productions of the 
ſea. At the ſound of a trumpet ſhe entered 
the hall; and, at the blaſt of Triton's ſhell, 
| together with the pilot's whiſtle, ſhe made 
fail till he came to the table, diſcharging 
her ordnance by the way. When ſhe ar- 
_ rived near the table, the ſewers received the 
| wares, which were no other than ſweet- 
meats in chryſtal platies, curiouſſy painted 


with 
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with cold * azure, and made up by the 
art of the confectioner in the ſhapes of al- 
moſt all ſorts of fiſhes. While the veſſel 
was unloading, Arion, fitting upon the gal- 
ley-nooſe, which was in the form of a dol- 
| Phin, played upon his harp ; then followed 
the hautboys, violins, and flutes ; and, Taft £4 
of all, a general concert. In the end, the 
banquet being finiſhed, thanks was given, 
and the cxxviii. pſalm ſung in ſeven parts 
by fourteen voices: Then, at the ſound of 
Triton's ſhell, and the pilot's whiſtle, the 
boat weighed anchor and made fail, till ſhe 
was without the hall ; and ſo ended the 
pageantry of this magnificent ceremony, 
which diſcovered much more of a capri- 
cious vanity than of an elegant taſte in the 
projector of it. The huik of the veel, 
pretty intire, and ſtanding upon four wheels, 
"oP fil to be ſeen in the chapel *, - 
"18 „ 8 Br. 


7 This account is extracted from a pamphlet, en- 
titled, True Account of the Baptiſm of Prince Henry, which 
agrees with Sir James Melvill and Archbiſhop Spottiſ- 
wood, as far as they take notice of the circumſtances of 
that baptiſm. Melvill, who was preſent upon that occa- 
ſion, makes mention of ſundry valuable preſents made to 
the Queen by the foreign ambaſſadors, when they were 
admitted to an audience after the baptiſm: That from 

5 > | the 
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8 E C ＋. XIII. 
The Town of Stirling. 


TIRLING, the chief town of the ſhire; 
is ſituated in 56 degrees, 12 minutes 
northern latitude, and 3 degrees, 50 minutes 
weſtern longitude from London. It bears a 
near reſemblance to the city of Edinburgh 
in ſituation, being built upon a hill, which, 
gradually riſing from tlie eaſt, terminates in 
a ſteep, and almoſt perpendicular rock. Upon 
the extremity of that rock the caſtle ſtands. 
This high ſituation, in the midſt of a ſpa- 
cious and fertile plain, contributes not only 
to the pleaſure of the inhabitants; as it fur- 
niſhes them with one of the moſt extenſive 
and variegated proſpects that is to be met 
with in Scotland, but alſo to their health, 
as it affords them the advantage of breath- 
Q q : 5 ing 
the Queen of England was a cup- board overlaid with 
ſilver, and ſome cups of maſſy gold. The preſent fron 
the ambaſſadors of the States was a golden box, upon 
which was written in letters of gold, A gift of a penſion to 
the Prince of five thouf.; nd à year, with two cups 
of maſſy gold, ſo weighty, ſays our author, who was 
employed by the Queen to receive them, that he was 


ſcarcely able to lift them and ſet them down upon the 
table. | 


OT TORY 
ing a pure and ſalutary air. King William, 
ſurnamed the Lion, deſired, in his laſt ſick- 
neſs, to be carried to Stirling, in expecta- 
tion of reaping ſome benefit to his health 
from the ſalubrity of its air *. | 
The caſtle, no doubt, gave the 6ſt riſe to 
the town, as it encouraged the neighbouring 
people to ſettle under the protection of it; 
and, when that fortreſs became one of the 
royal reſidences, many of the nobility and 
officers of ſtate built houſes in the town for 
the conveniency of attending the court ; this 
again naturally drew merchants and tradeſ- 
men to the place for gain. By theſe 
means it gradually increaſed, till it covered 
the greateſt part of the hill, and became a 
place of general reſort. Its . ſituation too, 
upon a ſolid rock, gave occaſion to a ſaying, 
of -James VI. That there was a town in 
Scotland whoſe ſtreets were all of one 
ſtone. 
This town, on account © its vicinity to 
the Forth, as well as the caſtle, hath always 
been deemed a place of importance, and a 
fort of key to the Kingdom. From the re- 
„„ 1 


F Fordun, 
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moteſt ages, the common and eaſieſt com- 
munication between the northern and ſouth- 


ern parts of the iſland hath been by the 
fords or bridges in its neighbourhood ; 
hence the poſſeſſion of it hath ever been 
reckoned of the greateſt conſequence to 


thoſe who ſought to be maſters of Scotland. 


Beſides the natural rampart formed by 


the Forth, which ſurrounds the town at a 


ſmall diſtance upon all ſides, except the 


ſouth, artificial fartifications have been drawn 


around it. Upon the weſt it is defended 


by the caſtle; upon the north, the veſtiges 
of a great ditch are ſtill diſcernible; and, 
upon the ſouth, a ſtrong wall runs along 
the brink of a ſteep rock; in ancient times 


too, the eaſt ſide was incloſed with a wall, 
- which paſſed a little caſtward of the preſent 


_ meal-market, 
The town was . TAE a royal bo- 


rough by King David I. about the year 
1150, and is ranked the fifth borough in 
Scotland in point of antiquity. enn 
are, upon one part, a bridge, with a croſs 


upon the ſummit of it, and the following 


motto around it: Armas hic ant Bruti, 
- - oof 
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Scoti flant 1 cruce iti; ; in n part, 
a Gothic caſtle, with two branches of a 
tree, to repreſent the caſtle and foreſt of 
Stirling, as appears by the following line 
around it: Hoc continet in ſe caſtrum et ne- 
mus Strivelenſe. The figure of a wolf, an 
inhabitant of the antient Scottiſh forreſts, 
makes alſo a part of the arms. The tranſ- 
action to which the motto of the bridge re- 
fers, hath been mentioned i in a former ſec- 
tion, and derives ſome degree of authentici- 
ty from thence. For, though the origin of 
arms and mottos hath often ariſen from 
very frivolous events, yet no other ſuppoſi- 
tion hath been offered; which accounts for 
theſe armorial enſigns, and the otherwiſe 
unmeaning terms of the motto. 
Stirling was one of the towns which con- 
ſtituted the curia quatuor burgorum, or court 
of four boroughs. That court, which was the 
origin of the preſent convention of boroughs, 
was a ſort of commercial parliament, inveſt- 
ed with full powers to detcrmine in every 
queſtion relating to the intereſt of all the 
boroughs. At a meeting of the curia qua- 
tuor bur gorum in this town, October 12th 
T- Oh 
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140 55 andre laws were ennfted concerning I 
the internal order of boroughs, and the qua- 
lification of burgeſſes. In thoſe ages, the 
appeal from the ſentences of borough-courts 
was to the cham berlain at Haddington, who 
was impowered to ſuinmon an aſſize, which 
was to conſiſt of three or four reſpectable 
burgeſſes, from each of the towns of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh; | 
or, when the two laſt were in the hands of 
the Engliſh, Linlithgow and Lanark. The 
verdict of that aſſize was final *. 23 

In the council-houſe is kept the pint jug, 


- We”, 18 appointed | by law to be the ſtandard 


for dry meaſures in Sept It is made of 
a ſort of yetlin, and appears to be very old. 


It is mentioned in acts of parliament, as ha- 


ving been in that town before the reign of 
james II. By act of parliament, February 
19th 1618, intitled, Act annent ſettling the 
weights and meaſures of Scotland, ' it is ſta- 
tuted and ordained, that the wheat firlot 
ſhall contain twenty one pinty and a mutch- 


kin 


* Curia quatuor burgorum, annexed to Regiam Ma- 
| jeſtatem: 
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Ein of the Stirling jug; and that the firlot 
for bear, malt, and oats, ſhall contain thirty- 
one pints of the ſame. : 

The church of the Dominicans or Black 
Friars, which ſtood without the walls of the 
town upon the caſt, was the chief place of 
worſhip for the inhabitants, till James V. 


- ID 1494, founded a convent of Franciſcans 


or Gray Friars in the higher parts, and 
built the preſent church for the accommo- 
dation of that fraternity. This church is a 
magnificent Gothick fabric, all of hewn 
| ſtone, with an arched roof ſupported with 
two rows of ſtately pillars. It was origi- 
nally one church; but, ſince the reforma- 
| tion, it hath been divided by a partition- 
wall, and at preſent makes two large and 
convenient places of worſhip, called the 
eaſt and weſt churches. A ſmall addition 


is ſaid to have been made to the fabric "2 


the eaſt end, by Cardinal Beaton, It is 
taken notice of in hiſtory, as the place where, 
in 1543, the Earl of Arran, governor du- 
ring the minority of Queen Mary, public- 
ly renounced the reformed religion, which 
be had once profeſſed to favour. It was al- 

5 5 ſo 
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fo the place where James VI. was crowned 
in 1567. The ſteeple and roof wear many 
marks of bullets ſhot by the garriſon of the 
caſtle, to defend themſelves againſt General 
Monk, who raiſed his batteries in the 
church-yard in 1651, and alſo to annoy. 
the rebels in 1746, who uſed: to fire ſmall 
arms from the ſteeple, and rang the bells 
to teſtify their joy for the victory they 
had gained over | the Rang 8 a at Fal- 
3 
pon the north ſide of the church lands | 
a ruinous building of good workmanſhip, 
called Marr's work, having been erected by 
John Earl of Marr, who was a ſhort time 
regent in the minority of James VI. The 
ſtones, with which it is built, were brought 8 
from the abbacy of Cambuſkenneth, the re- 
venues of which were at that time held zn 
commendam by that Earl's near relations. 
| Sundry frivolous inſcriptions are ſtill legible 
upon the lintles of the doors and windows. 
Many of the ſtones have lately been carried 
off to build a new church-yard at St. Nini- 
ans; and what till remains of the fabric, . 
is preſerved to protect the main ſtreet, or 
market- 


in the foundation, where it had been pla- 


SY 
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market-place, om the fury of the wellers 


winds. Near to it ſtands another build- 
ing, which anciently belonged to the fami- 


ly of Argyle. And, upon the right hand of 


the road leading to the caſtle, ſtands a ſpa- 


cious edifice, which once belonged to a no- 
ble family of the name of Alexander, which 
took the title of Earl from this town; it 
was afterwards in poſſeſſion of the family 


of Argyle, by whom it was lately ſold; 
Several other houſes are pointed out, as ha- 


ving been the dwellings of the nobility and 


barons, when the court reſided in the caſ- 
„ od N : 


In the reign of James VI. the town was 
inlarged towards the eaſt. Formerly, the 


_ eaſtern wall paſſed a little below the pre- 
fent meal-market, and the ſouth port flood 
a hundred yards more to the weſtward than 
it does at preſent. That port was erected 


about 1591. When it was taken down a few 


years ago, in order to render the entry 
to the town more commodious, a filver 


piece, of the ſize of a crown, which is pre- 


ſerved in the council-chamber, Was found 


ced 


ä ak; as. a ade It is of due ers and 
| hath upon it, Margaretta Princeſs de Mag- 
deburgh. That Princeſs was grandmother 
to Queen Anne, ſpouſe to James VI. 

Near the. ſouth-port is a very copious 
and pure ſpring; called St Ninzan's 2vell, on 
account of its having been dedicated to that 
ſaint, whoſe memory, in the ages of ſu- 
perſtition, was held in univerſal eſteem. 
The remains of a chapel are alſo to be 
ſeen, which, having been repaired; are 
much uſed by the inhabitants as a waſhing= 
houſe, This well, from which the exten- 
ſive and populous pariſh of St Ninian' 8 
takes its name, furniſhed the inhabitants 
of Stifling with the greateſt part of their 
water, till 1774, when; to the great benefit 
of the place, water was brought in pipes 
from Gilles-hill, about a mile diſtant, which 
now ſupplies every quarter of the town. 

In the town are three hoſpitals; the old- 
eſt of which is called Spittel*s, from Robert 
Spictel taylor to James V. who founded and 

endowed it for the relief of decayed tradeſ- 

men. The houſe ſtands at the foot of the 
fleſh-market, and the funds which ſupport 
the inftitution, are the rents of lands be- 
Ke © long- 
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bakieh to es Which: at preſent, amount to | 
three hundred pound Sterling yearly. The 
fame Robert Spittel built the bridge over 
the river Bannockburn, at the village of 
that name, together with ſundry other 
bridges in the country around Stirling; yet 


no grateful monument hath been erected 


to the memory of this generous benefactor 
of mankind! Nothing remains to perpetu- 
ate the memory of his beneficence, except 
the enſigns armorial of his trade; that is, 
the ſciſſars and thimble, together with his 
name, ſcarce legible, upon the hoſpital and 
bridges. It cannot but appear ſtrange to a 

benevolent mind, that men have oftener ob- 
tained a name by being the cauſe of great 
calamities to their fellow- creatures, than by 
being the inſtruments of conveyin g comfort 
and bappineſs to them. Had Robert Spit- 


tel flain in battle the fifth part of thoſe, 
whom his beneficence was calculated to re- 


- . lieve, his name and actions would have fil- 
led a page in hiſtory ; but the operations 
of public charity being flow and impercep- 
tible, do not attract general attention ſo 
| ſtrongly as the ſudden ſallies of martial _ Mu 
| rocity. 


Cowan's 
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_ Cowan's hoſpital ſtands in the higheſt 
part of the town ; it was founded and en- 
dowed by a large mortification left by John 
Cowan, a ſubſtantial merchant in that own, 
for the ſupport of decayed Guild-brethren. 
The houſe, which is a handſome fabric, 
though not large, was built in 639. In 
the front ſtands a ſtatue of the founder cut 
in ſtone, ' Cloſely adjoining to the houſe 
are flower-gardens and a bowling-green, 
where the inhabitants of the town amuſe 
themſelves with that diverſion in ſummer 
evenings. The funds of this inſtitution 
being 87 out upon lands, are, at preſent, 
in a very flouriſhing condition, and afford 
a competent ſupport to a great number of 
people, who have a title to it. The yearly 
revenues amount to eleven hundred pound 


_ Sterling; and, amongſt other lands belong- 


ing to it, are the old Abbacy of Cambuſken- 
neth, with a large tract of very fertile 
ground around it. Neither the houſes which 
belong to this inſtitution, nor to that of 
Spittel, are occupied by thoſe who are ſup- 
ported by their revenues. As theſe fabrics 
could contain but a few of thoſe ho are 
| dependent 
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| dependent upon the funds annexed to them, 
they are permitted to have their dwellings 
throughout the town, ang in the near neigh- 
bourhood. 
The third hoſpital i is called Allan s, from 
John Allan, writer in Stirling, who, at his 
death, about 1725, left a mortification for 
the endowment of an hoſpital, for the niain- 
tenance and education cf the children of 
decayed tradeſmen. The funds of this in- 
ſtitution being alſo in land, 917 8 05 hun- 
dred pound Sterling yearly. 
Theſe inſtitutions were doubtleſs well de- 
figned; and the benevolent intentions of the 
| founders can never be too much extolled; 
yet, as the beſt of inſtitutions are liable 4 
abuſe, ſpeculative reaſoners have queſtioned, 
whether, upon the whole, theſe charitable 
foundations have not done hurt to induſtry, 1 
and opened a door to idler.eſs, as many of 
thoſe, who are intitled to the benefit of 
them, may be tempted to ſlacken their di- 
ligence, having a reſource, ſo certain and 
comfortable, to Spend, upon. in caſe of 
failure. 


The 
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Tune two principal entries to the town 
are the borough- port: upon the ſouth, and 
the bridge upon the north. No certain in- 
formation can be obtained concerning the 


firſt erection of the bridge, Which eonſiſta 


of four ſtately arches, with a gate at the 
north end. During the rebeſlion in 1745, 
the ſouthermoſt arch was broken down by 
the orders of General Blackney, to prevent | 
the Highlanders from paſſing that way. 
Betore the erection of tlie preſent bridge, 
the paſſage over the river was by one that 
ſtood half a mile more to the weſtward, the 


foundations of which are ſtill to be ſeen at 


a place called HRildcan. That appears to 
have been the bridge mentioned in Regiam 
Majeſtatem, as the place where the inhabi- 
tants of the ſouth- ſide of the Forth, who 
were challenged, as having in their poſſeſ- 
ſion ſtolen goods, belonging to thoſe upon 
the north, were appointed to produce their 
warrants within ſix weeks after the chal- 
lenge. The late erection of a bridge at the 
Drip, hath rendered the communication be- 
tween the weſt country and the town much 

; | more 


as HISTORY 


more eaſy and commodious than it was be- 


2 7 the town-houſe are kept two ſilver 
* lug one of them belonging to the borough- 
port, the other to the gate upon the bridge. 
Theſe the magiſtrates have been in uſe to 
preſent to the King, or any of the royal- 
family, when they happened to paſs that 
way. They were laſt preſented to William 


Duke of Cumberland, ſon of George II. 


when he marched through that town in 
purſuit of the rebels, in 1746. 


Ophpoſite to Stirling, upon the north 


5e of the river, ſtands a high rock, cal - 


led Abbay Craig, from its vicinity to the 


old abbacy of Cambuſkenneth. Upon the 
top of this rock are extenſive ruins, called 
the Caſtle-hill, which are conjectured to be 
the ruins of a fortification erected by the 


Scots, as a frontier, either when the Picts 


or Northumbrians were in poſſeſſion of the 


caltle. Upon the ſamerock was lately dug up 


a ſmall ſtone, with the Scottiſh thiſtle upon 
one ſide, and, upon the other, ſundry ele- 


gant Saxon Characters, the meaning of 
which x we do not underſtand. It is not im- 


probable 
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probable that the ſtone had been deſigned b 
as a boundary, in the erection of which, 
the Scots and Saxons had been e oon 


| certied? 


bearing a reſemblance to each other, by 
gradually riſing from the eaſt, and termi- 
nating in an almoſt perpendicular preci- 


pice upon the weſt, Each of theſe rocks 


has been the ſtage of military tranſactions. 


The Abbay Craig, which is the norther- 


moſt, is memorable for the defeat of the 
Engliſh army near it by William Wallace. 
The next, upon which the caſtle and town 
of Stirling ſtands, has been the ſcene of in- 


numerable rencounters. The third, called | 
Silles- hill, is the weſtern termination of 
the famous field of Bannockburn. And; at 


In the desde * this town is 8 
chain of ſteep rocks, four in number, and 


_ _ 
07 5 * 6 


the eaſt end of the fourth, which is called 2 


Sauc hie- Hill, lies the field where James III. 


and his diſaffected ſubjects, headed by his 
own ſon, engaged. Theſe rocks ſtrike the 
eye of travellers approaching the town 
from the weſt, though they are not diſcern- 
ible by thoſe that come from the eaſt. 


The 
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The river of Forth is — 10 ſmall 
craft as far as the town, and a little trade 
is carried on upon it, though the numerous 
windings render the navigation both tedious 
and cumberſome. Veſſels of ſeventy tons 

proceed, in ſtream-tides, as far as the ſhore 
of Stirling; but ſundry fords or ſhoals in 
the river, prove obſtacles to thoſe of a hea- 
vier burden. It hath been obſerved, that a 
veſſel ſailing between Stirling and Alloa, 
requires a wind ſo frequently ſhifting, as, | 
during the voyage, to blow from all points 
of the compaſs. Should the project, lately 
io agitation, of a navigable canal alongſt 
the banks of Forth be revived, and meet 
3 with ſucceſs, it will not only advance the 
trade of Stirling, but tend greatly to the 
improvement of an extenſive and fine: coun- 
try upon the weſt of that town. 

The neighbourhood being plentifully 
ſtored with.coal-mines, has given occaſion 
to apply to the town of Stirling the fol- 
lowing lines which Johnſtone the . wrote 
upon enn 


Rupe 
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Rupe ſedens celsà, rerum au: miracula ſpe&2t 
Naturae, aut ſolers diſtrahit illa aliis; 
Sedibus Ætheriis quid fruſtra quaeritis ignem? 
Hunc alit, hunc terra ſuſcitat iſta.finu. 
Non Hum torvo terras qui turbine ter ret, 
Sed qui animam terris, detque animos animis. 
8 Eliquat hic ferrum, aes, hic aurum ductile ſundit. 


Ih town avaſt ere be i pn 
to have undergone the ſame revolutions 
with the caſtle, We have no cauſe to la- 
ment, that the memory of many bloody 
encounters which happened in its neigh- 
bourhood, in remote ages, is loſt, The ac- 
counts that have come down to us are ſuf- 
ficiently full, in deſeribing the carnage of 
fields of ſlaughter, and the barbarous at- 
tempts which mankind have made to de- 
ſtroy one another. The caſtle and court, 
which drew inhabitants to the place for 
protection and gain, often proved occaſions 
of its being expoſed to rapine and hoſtile. 
invaſions. Many conteſts, ſtate trials, exe- 
cutions, plots, riots, and murders have hap» 
pened in it, which are too inconſiderable to 
be mentioned in a general ſurvey. We 
ſhall wy take notice of a few of the prin- 

8 cipal 


„n * 


cipal tranſactions, of which it hath been 
the ſtage. | PM 
This town Kathe; at different times, ſuffer- 
ed by fire. In March 1244, it was burned 
to the ground by accidental fire. The old 
Scottiſh towns being generally built with 
wood, rendered them liable to frequent cala- 
mities of that kind. But it was a moſt ſingu- 
lar occurrence, that that ſame night in which 
Stirling was burned, Haddington, Roxburgh, 
Lanark, Perth, Forfar, Montroſe, and A- 
berdeen, all underwent the ſame fate &. The 
wind had probably been very high, as or- 

dinarily happens at that ſeaſon of the year. 
It hath already been obſerved, that this 
town was burned by Wallace, in his retreat 
from the battle of Falkirk in 1298; who, 
at the ſame time, laid the country waſte, in 
order to diſtreſs the Engliſh for want of 
proviſions, if they ſhould purſue =—_ 
In 1452, James II. having invited Wil- 
Ham Earl of Douglas into the caſtle, ſtab- 
-bed him to death with his own hand, in 
direct violation of a writ of fafety, which 
he 


* Forgun. 
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ments in the caſtle, 48 did * her daugh- | 
' ter Queen Mary. OP PO 
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he had granted him. This was the occa- 


fion of a civil war, which cauſed much de- 


vaſtation and bloodſhed. James Earl of 
Douglas, brother and ſueceſſor to him who 
was ſlain, aſſembled his friends and vaſſals 


with a deſign to inveſt the caſtle; but, find- 


ing themſelves too weak for that enterpriſe, 
they departed, proclaiming the King a per- 


fidious traitor, and dragging his ſafe con- 
duct through the town at an horſe's tail. In 

a ſhort time, however, they returned with 
an additional ſtrength, and repeated the con- 
temptous treatment of the King and his 
ſafe conduct; but, ſtill finding themſelves 


not in a capacity to attack the caſtle, where 


James kept himſelf upon the defenſive, 


they plundered the town, and, ſetting fire to 


it, laid a great part of it in aſhes. no, 

Stirling was the ſtage of many conſide- 
rable tranſactions, during the commotions 
which ſubſiſted in Scotland at the. time of 
the reformation. Mary of Lorrain, the re- 
gent, frequently held her court and parlia- 


In 
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In 559. the lords of the congregation, 
as thoſe who eſpouſed the cauſe of the re- 
formation were called, being aſſembled at 
Jerth, underſtood that the Queen regent 
intended to plant a ſtrong garriſon of French 
ſoldiers in Stirling, in order to flop their 
paſſage over the Forth; but they prevented 
her deſign, by taking . poſſeſſion of that 
town for themſelves. At that time, the 
Abbacy of Cambuſkenneth, with the con- 
vents of Black and Gray Friars, was demo- 
liſhed by the ſallies of an irregular zeal. 
In the month of Auguſt, that. ſame year, 
the reformers entered into their third bond 
of mutual defence, in this town *. 

During the minority of James VI. the 
nation was divided into two powerful par- 
ties, one of which adhered to Queen Mary, 
the. other to her ſon. Both of them were 
perpetually employed in forming combina- 
tions, or committing hoſtilities againſt one 
another. In September 1 571, the Duke of 
Lennox, at that time regent, and who, with 
his partizans, adhered to the intereſt of the 
young King, held a parliament in the caſtle 
of Stirling, which, by the oppolite party, 
| was 


* Knox. 
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was diſtinguiſhed, out of contempt; by the 
name of the black parliament. I he friends 
of Mary formed a deſign to ſurpriſe them. 
In order to put this deſign in execution, 
the Earl of Huntly, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
the laird of Buccleugh, Sir David Spence of 

| Wormiſton, with ſundry others of rank, ſet 
out from Edinburgh, late of an evening, at 
the head of three hundred horſe, and eighty 
foot; and reaching Stirling by four o'clock 
next inorning, eaſily found acceſs into the 
town, having one Bell, a native thereof, 
for their guide. They immediately ſurround- 
ed the lodgings of the chief nobility, and, 
without meeting with any reſiſtance, except | 
from the Earl of Morton, who did not ſur- 
render, till the houſe was ſet on fire about 
him, they made priſoners of the regent, 
and ten other noblemen, with whom they 
inſtantly ſet ont in triumph, upon their re- 
turn to Edinburgh. But the enterpriſe, 
which had hitherto ſucceeded ſo well, was 
| ſuddenly defeated by the neglect of diſci- 
pline amongſt their own followers; for the 
borderers, who accompanied Buccleugh, 
inſtead of being ready to march with the 
- - "prone 
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priſoners, were ſeineved! nen the 
town in queſt of plunder. © Before they 
could be collected, intelligence was carried 
to the Earl of Marr, in the caſtle, who im- 
mediately marched out with a company of 
muſketeers, and, entering the back-way, 
through his own new lodgings, which were 
then a-building, fired ſo ſmartly upon the in- 
vaders, as drove them, with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, from the market-place, to the | 
lower parts of the town. His ſoldiers, too, 
being joined by the townſmen, ſeized many 
of the plunderers, and ſo hotly purſued the 
main body, that they were obliged to drop 
their priſoners, who were all found ſafe, 
except the regent, whom one Calder, upon 
ſeeing the enterpriſe defeated, had barba- 
rouſly ſtabbed in the belly with a broad 
ſword. Sir David Spence, to whom he had 
ſurrendered, endeavoured to ſave him, but 
in vain; and was himſelf hewn in pieces 
by the purſuers, whoſe rage would not ſuf- 
fer them to liſten to the earneſt entreaties 
made by the wounded + od to moe 
him. 


. \ 
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In this expedition, fs; of the afailents 
were killed, and twenty-ſix taken priſoners, 
of whom Buccleugh, Calder, and Bell were 
the moſt conſiderable; the other party loſt 
twenty-four, amongſt whom, beſides the 
Regent, Alexander Stewart of Garlies, and 
George Ruthven, were the only perſons of 
note. The regent was carried to the caſtle, 
where he died of his wounds that ſame eve- 
ning, and was interred in the chapel-royal. 
Calder and Bell were, in two days after, ex- 
ccuted in the market- place, or Broad-ſtreet *. 
The regent received the mortal wound where 
the village of Newhouſe now ſtands, about 

a quarter of a mile from the Burrow-port. - 

A. ſmall heap of ſtones and rubbih were 
raiſed upon the ſpot, which remained ill 
1758, when it was removed, in order to 
level the ground for the turnpike- road. 

The court of ſeſſion ſat ſome time at Stir- 
ling, during the regency of the Duke of 
Lennox, as did alſo the general aſſembly of 
the church, in Auguſt 1571 f. andi in W 


1578 : 


— 


The 


* ' Spotiſwood. Crawford's memoirs. 8 Spotiſwood. 
4 Calderwood. 


— 


- The Earls of Angus and Marr, the Maſter 
of Glamis, and others, who had been con- 

cerned i in the expedition, called The Raid 
of Ruthven, which was the forcible deten- 
tion of the King at Ruthven houfe, too 
poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle of Stirling | 
in 1584, but were ſoon obliged to abandon 
it, and fly to England, where they remained 
under a ſentence of forfeiture till next year, 
when, returning with an additional force, they 
again made themſelves maſters of the town, 
without meeting with any conſiderable op- 
poſition. The King was at that time in the 
caſtle; but, as it was in no flate of defence, 
and theſe Lords were preparing to inveſt it, 
he ſent commiſſioners to treat with them, 
to whom they very readily liſtened, and im- 
mediately obtaining acceſs to his Majeſty, 
threw themſelves at his feet, and begged. 
pardon, which was readily granted. The 
ſentence of forfeiture was alſo removed, 
their eſtates reſtored, and them ſel ves ſo far 
taken into favour, that ſundry of them were 
ſoon raiſed to offices of public truſt, and e- 
ver after ſhared much of the royal confi- 

| dence. 
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dence ®. This expedition was called the 
Naid of Stirling. | 


This town was allo the ſtage of 3 


public tranſactions, during the commotions 
that took place in Scotland, in the reign of 
Charles I. Upon the ferment, which aroſe 
at Edinburgh, at the introduction of the 


new liturgy in 1637. the privy council, and 


court of ſeſſion, were, by the royal mandate, 
removed to Stirling, where they continued 
for ſeveral months. At the ſame time, 


proclamation was made, that none ſhould. 


repair to that town, without a warrant from 
the Lords of privy council, When this 
proclamation, together with that which ap- 


pointed the uſe of the liturgy, was read at 


the market-croſs of Stirling, a proteſt was 


publicly entered againft it by the Earl of 


Hume, Lord Lindlay, and a great number 


of Barons, miniſters, and burgeſſes, bearing, 
that it ſhould not preclude them from ha- 


ving recourſe to their ſovereign, to preſent 
their grievances; and that none of them 
ſhould ſuffer loſs of life or lands, for diſo- 
| „„ bedience 


* Spottiſwood. 


| 
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* to acts or canons, introduced 
without the authority of parliament, or ge- 
neral aſſembly. 80 far, too, was the pro- 
clamation from being obeyed, that the town 
was, that ſame evening, taken poſſeſſion of 
| by two thouſand armed men, who all ſet 
out next day for Edinburgh, in order to 
conſult about further proceedings in op- 
poſition to the meaſures of the court. The 
conſequences of this are well Known. 
In 1645, a peſtilence, which had come 
from England, by the way of Kelſo and E- 
dinburgh, broke out in the town of Stir- 
ling, where it raged with great violence, 
* the middle 7 July, to the month of 
October. Upon its arrival at Edinburgh, 
the parliament removed to Stirling; but 
that dreadful enemy purſuing them thither, 
they were obliged to adjourn to Perth *. 
At that time, the town- council of Stirling 
held their meetings in the open fields, in 
an incloſure called the Cow-park, upon the 
ſouti, fide of the wall. Great care, how- 
ever, Was taken of choſe who were infected. 


8 


* Cuthry's memoirs, 
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Tents were erected fr them upon the lads 
of Chirmilands, at the north end of the 
bridge, and every method .was uſed that 
could tend to adminiſter comfort or. relief, | 
0 perſons 1 in ſo diſmal a ſituation, Clean- 
ſers were appointed for the different quar- 
ters of the town, for whole payment, a 
ſmall tax was laid upon the inhabitants; 
and a ſpot of ground, near St Ninian's well, 
| was allotted for burying thoſe that died *. 
Many of their bones have been lately dug. 
up in that place. Six members of the 
council, whoſe humanity had rendered 
them particularly active upon that mourn- 
ful occaſion, died of the infection. Their 
grave-ſtones are ſtill to be ſeen in the church- 
yard, upon the north fide of the church. 
Inn 1648, after the defeat of the Scot-, 
tiſh expedition into England in behalf of 
Charles I. commonly called Duke Hamil- 
ton's engagement, a new commotion was 
raiſed in Scotland, by thoſe who had diſap- 
proved of that expedition, and who now 
ſeemed to enjoy A malevolent pleaſure from 


the 


* Town regiſter of Stirling. 
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the defeat of it. The principal authors of 1 


that commotion were, the Marquis of . 


gyle, the Earls of Caſſilis and Eglinton, to- 


gether with the Earl of Loudon, chancellor, 


at whoſe inſtigation a body of men, far from 
being inconſiderable, roſe in arms. To 
oppoſe them, the committee of eſtates found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of aſſembling 
an army, the command of which was con- 
ferred upon the Earl of Lanark, who was 
ſoon joined by George Monro, an officer 
of experience, with a ſmall body of troops 
which he had conducted home from the 
late diſaſter in England. At that time, the 
ſhire we are ſurveying became a- new the 
ſtage of military marches and rencounters. 
Argyle, having collected a ſmall body of 
Highlanders, marched eaſtward,. in order 
to form a junction with Loudon and E- 
glinton. He halted at the town of Stirling 
to refreſh his men ; and, after having poſt- 
ed above one hundred of them to guard the 
bridge, and the reſt at the borough-port and 
borough-miln, he went to dine with the 


Earl of Marr in the caſtle, entertaining no 


dread of a ſudden attack from the enemy, 
whom - 
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whom he apprehended to be at a conſide- 
rable diſtance ; but, before dinner was end- 
ed, he received intelligence of the approach 
of Monro, who, with a party of horſe, had 
made a rapid march, with an intention to 
ſurpriſe him; whereupon the Marquis, Ww bo 
was not renowned for military proweſs, 
judged it expedient to conſult his own ſafe- 
ty by a precipitant flight, leaving his men 
to their hazard. Monro had taken a com- 
paſs by the weſt ſide of the town, with a 
view to intercept the retreat of his antago- 
niſt ; but he had croſſed the bridge a few 
ate before his arrival. His men, who 
were poſted there, were thrown into ſo great 
conſternation by the unexpected appearance 
of the enemy, and the flight of their own 
leader, that they could make no effort to 
defend themſelves; and even not having ſo 
much preſence of mind as to aſk for 
quarter, they were all cut to pieces by 
Monro's troopers, except a few, who, at- 
tempting to ſwim the river, were drowned. 
| Thoſe ſtationed at the borough-port and 
miln were ſaved from a like deſtruction by 


ſurrendering themſelves priſoners to the 
Earl 


Earl of Lanark, who had arrived at the 
town before the return of Monro from 
the ſlaughter at the bridge. During theſe 
tranſactions at Stirling, the army, led by 
the Chancellor and Eglinton, took up their 
Ration at Falkirk, which Lanark had late- 
ly left. Monro propoſed to march hack 
next day in order to attack them, promifing 
an eaſy victory; but the propoſal was re- 
jected by Lanark, who, inſtead of inclining 
to further hoſtilities, expreſſed a regret for 
the blood which had already been ſhed. 
5 An accommodation was immediately ſet on 
foot ; and commiſſioners from both parties 
having met at Woodſide, upon the bor- 
ders of Torwood, brought the matter to an 
amicable iſſue; upon which both armies 
were diſbanded *. 

After the defeat of the Scottiſh army at 
Dunbar by Cromwell in 1650, the commit- 
tees of church and ſtate, the chief magi- 
ſtrates of Edinburgh, and the remains of 
the army retrired to Stirling, in order to 
concert the plan of their future operations. 


Guthry's memoirs. 
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A parliament was allo le which fat 
down at that town, but afterwards adjourn- 
ed to Perth. This was the laſt parliament 
in Scotland in which the Sovereign was 
prelent in perſon. After much diſpute, 
concerning the qualifications of the perſons 
who .were to be admitted into the ſervice, 
it was determined to raiſe. a new army, in 
order to make another effort in behalf of 
Charles II. who had lately been crowned at 
Scoon. Accordingly, a conſiderabie body 
of troops. was collected, and Charles put 
himſelf at their head, having nominated 
Duke Hamilton his lieutenant-general, 
David Leflie major-general, Middleton 
major- general of horſe, and Maſſey general 
of ſuch Engliſh forces as adhered to the 
royal cauſe. The place of rendezvous for 
the new levies was Aberdeen, from whence 
they marched to Stirling, and encamped at 
Torwood, four miles ſouth of that town. 
At that time, the eaſtern parts of the ſhire 
became once more the ſtage of military 
marches and rericounters, which, however, 
terminated without much bloodſhed. The 
| ground where Charles was encamped, was 


naturally 
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naturally frong and prudently Uhioſhni, ha- 
ving the river Carron in front, the Forth 
in the rear, and the whole country upon 
the north ſide of the Forth open, from 
whence he could be plentifully ſupplied : 
with proviſions. Cromwell, whoſe army 

lay at Linlithgow, and his advanced guards 


had taken poſt at the houſe of Almond, 


found it difficult to make any attempt upon 
the royal cawp in this ſituation, which, be- 
tides its natural ſtrength, was improved by 
regular fortifications; but he tried every 
method to draw the King out of i it, and 
pProvoke him to fight. 

He marched and counter-marched ſeveral 
times in full view of the camp, and one 
day, ſtood eight hours in battle array at 
Caermuirs, little more than a mile from it. 
He likewiſe flormed, in their ſight, Callen- 
der-houſe, in which Charles had planted a a 
garriſon, But, finding all his ſtratagems 
ineffectual, he drew off to Glaſgow, in or- 
der to refreſh his men. Returning from 
thence in a few days, he preſented: himſelf 
anew, and made ſuch vigorous preparations 
to attack the camp, as put Charles and his 


army 
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army mto ſo great conſternation; chat they 
ſuddenly decamped from Torwood, and 
marched into the park adjoining to the 
caſtle of Stirling. Cromwell followed, and, 
as he paſſed over the ground where the 
royaliſts had lain, he found all the fick 
men, and a large quantity of military ſtores, 
left behind, which diſcovered the hurry and 
confuſion in which they had departed. 
Finding it, however, difficult to make an 
attack upon them in their new ſituation, 
with any probability of ſucceſs, he march- 
ed back to Linlithgow, and ſent General 
Monk over the Frith; with a ſtrong detach- 
ment, to cut off the King's ſupplies, and 
carry on the war in thoſe parts. In the 
mean time, Charles marched with his army 
to England, and, being cloſely followed by 
Cromwell, the battle of Worceſter, 10 fatal 
to the royal cauſe, enſued *. 
Soon after the departure of Charles, 
| Monk took poſſeſſion of Stirling, and in a 
a few days reduced the caſtle. Many of 
his officers are mentioned in the town re- 
Uu gaiſter, 
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gitter, as baving been admitted to the free 
| dom of the town. WEE ES, 


In 1715, the Duke of Ne comman- 


der of the royal forces, encamped with his 
army i in the King's-park, below the caſtle, 5 
and from thence marched to the battle of 
Sheriff-muir, which was fought four miles 
northward of Stirling. 


Sundry reparations were made upon the 
walls of the town in 1745; but, upon the 
approach of the rebels, after their return 


from England, in the beginning of next 
pear, the inhabitants not finding themſelves 
in a condition of defence, ſaw it proper to 
allow them admittance into the town, after 
having ſont all the arms found in it to the 
- caſtle, and obtained ſome terms for 


their own ſafety; which were, that no. man's 


perſon ſhould be harmed by the Highlan- 


ders, ard that every thing ſhouid be paid 
that they called for. But, it is ſaid, that 


they had not been two hours in town till 


they broke theſe articles of capitulation, by 


pillaging the houſes and ſhops of thoſe 


that were moſt noted for their oppoſition to 


the pretender. 


The 


is. 


) 
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The pariſh of Stirling; taeda the town 
and borough-acres, contains only a ſmall 
tract of ground along the ſouth. bank of 
the Forth, with the peninſula upon the north. 
of that river, upon which the ruins of the . 
Abbacy of Cambuſkenneth, together with 
a village, moſtly built with tlie ſtones there- 
of, ſtand. The garriſon, and conſtabulary 
of the caſtle, is no part of that pariſh, but 
have a chaplain of their own; though, like 
thoſe of many other royal g isa he is 
generally non-reſident. 35 

Soon after the reformation, Mr Robert 
Montgomery was miniſter of Stirling; but, 


by the influence of the Duke of Lennox, 


he was preſented by James VI. to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Glaſgow. It appeared after- 
ward, that, by a previous bargain, he bad 
engaged, upon his being inveſted in the 


Biſhoprick, to diſpone to that Duke all the 


revenues thereof, except a thouſand pound 
Scots for his own maintenance, together 
with a ſmall quantity of oats. The preſpy- 
tery of Stirling, diſplezſed with his accep- 


tance of the Biſhoprick, called him before 


them, and, upon his refuſing to appear, 
they 
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they ſuſpended him from tle office of the 
miniſtry, which ſentence was affirmed by 
the general after bly. Though he pretend- 
ed to acquieſce in that ſentence, yet he 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the ſee of 
__ Glaſgow, in which he was countenanced 
and protected by the King; but, upon the 
diſgrace of his friend, the Duke of Lennox, 
he ſurrendered the Biſhoprick, and after- 
Wards became miniſter of Symington in 


3 r he was rede to e po- 


__ 
The miniſter of Stirling was, ex OM 
one of the twelve prebends of the cathedral 
of St Giles, each of whom had eighty 
pound Scots out of the revenues of the 
Biſhoprick of Fdinburgh, as the e 
ments of that office. 6s 

Mr Henry Guthrie, afte: -wards Bibo 
of Dunkeld, who vrrote memoirs of Scot- 
tiſh affairs, from 1637, to the death of 
Charles I. was once miniſter of this town, 
as was alſo another Mr Henry Guthrie, 


who was N ia the beginning of the 
reign 


* Preſbytery co of Stirling Keith's biſtor of 
Scottiſh Biſhops. 
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reign of Charles II. on account of his aQti- 
vity in oppoſition to the meaſures of the | 
court, in former Himes s. ea | 
| The town; had, for ſome time, Pegs mi- 
niſters of the eſtabliſhment; but, ſince the 
depoſition of Mr Ebenezer Erſkine, one of 
the leaders of the ſeceſſion, it hath had no 
more than two, only one of whom hath a 
manſe and glebe. The manſe was built in 
the laſt century, by a mortification left by 
Colonel Edmond, a native of the town, 
who, from ſmall beginnings, . to a dif- 
tinguiſhed eminence. | 
Stirling, like moſt of the old Scottiſh 
towns, is irregularly built, having been o- 
riginally begun upon no ſettled plan. It 
| hath one ſpacious ſtreet, where the market 
is held; but the entry to it is through long 
and narrow lanes. However, on account 
of the declivity of the hill, upon which the 
town ſtands, the ſtreets are generally clean. 
Alongſt the outſide of the ſouthern wall, 
a beautiful path, called the back-walk, 
the contrivance of Mr Edmoniton of Cam- 
buſwallace, about forty years ago, is formed 
alongſt the n of the rock, Here the 
inhabi- 


— * 
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inhabitants have the opportunity of taking 
the freſh air, in the midſt of ſcenes truly 
romantic. A ſteep and irregular rock lies 
below; the town- wall ſtands above, and the 
walk is overſhadowed by a grove of trees, 
whole leaves are fo thick in ſummer, as not 
only to intercept the ſcorching beams of the 
jun, but alſo, in a good meaſure, the fal- 
ling ſhowers. But this, together with the 
other numerous beauties of the place, is 
much tarniſhed by a great nuiſance, to be 
met with in ſeveral other towns, that is, 
the ſpambles in the very midſt of it; in 
conſequence of which, the blood and gore 
of the ſlaughtered avimals is often to be 
ſeen running, in a large ſtream, throughout 
the whole length of the town. Such a 
ſpectacle, though familiar to the inhabitants, 
is exceedingly diſguſting to ſtrangers. This 
nuiſance might be removed, by ſhifting the 
ſhambles to ſome back part of the town, 
which might be done without much expence, 
or apparent « detriment to any individual. 
This town, which contains between three 
and four thouſand inhabitants, is inferior to 
few boroughs in Scotland for pleaſantneſs 
4 1 „ of 
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of ſituation, — of fewel, ſtore of pro- 
viſions from a fertile country around it, 
endowments of hoſpitals, borough-revenues, 
which amount to twelye hundred pound 
Sterling yearly, and appointment of ſchools 
for different branches of education, beſides 
other conveniencies, It hath a much fre- 
quented weekly market upon Friday, and 
five annual fairs, at which conſiderable buſi- 
neſs is tranſacted. A good deal of wool is 
manufactured in it, particularly carpets and 
ſhalloons, both of the beſt quality. The 
weavers and dyers are reckoned eminently 
killed in their profeſſions. But one branch 


of woollen manufacture, which, till within 


theſe laſt twenty years, was carried on to a 
great extent in this town and neighbour- 
hood, namely, that of making tartans, hath 
of late greatly decayed, which hath obliged 
ſeveral hundreds of tradeſmen, who wrought 
in that branch, to betake themſelves to o- 
ther employments. "= 
Stirling is one of the towns N the 
juſticiary-court, for the weſtern circuit, is 
held twice a Fear. 


- 
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| Memoirs of Srateſmen, Sb Scholars, and 

Divine, who have had their Birth, Re- 

1... dence, or Property in the k r 
1 7⁰ O0. 
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IR ALEXANDER LIVINGSTONE of 
Callender, had obtained ſo much of 
the public eſteem, in the reign of James I. 

that, upon the death of that monarch, in 
1438, he was, by a vote of the ſtates, elec- 


ted povernor of the realm, during the mi- 


nority of James IT. who was only feven 
years of age at his father's death. At the 
ſame time, Sir William Crichton was not 
only continued in the office of chancellor, 
which he had held under the former reign, 


but was alſo gras with the perſon and 


#7 education 
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twain of the young King #. The hiſ- 
tory of this minority contains little more 
than the diſturbances . occaſioned by the 
cabals of thoſe two, who became inveterate 
rivals to each other; and, inſtead of employ- 
ing the power, with which they were in- 
truſted, in inſuring the public tranquillity, 
and checking the exorbitancies of faction, 
the uſual attendants of minorities, fell into 
ſuch animoſities between themſelves, as di- 
vided the nation, and impeded the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, 


Livingſtone was poſſeſſed of W but 
enterpriſing and ambitious: He was none 
of thoſe few ſtateſmen who prefer the pub- 
lic good to their own intereſt, and who ne- 
ver facrifice the common weal to their own 
private paſſions. The fraudulent method 
. X x 56: M0 


This is the common account given by hiſtorians 
but documents have been quoted to prove, that Living- 
ſtone was no more than the governor of the King's per- 
ſon. This, in ſome meaſure, vindicates the method he 
made uſe of to obtain poſſsſſion of his pupil, whom 
Crichton detained contrary to law, See Abercrombie's 
martial atchievements of the Scottiſh ration, in the life 
of James Il. and Crawford's peerage, in Earl of Lin- | 
_ lithgow and Callender. 1 
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he uſed to get into his power the perſon of 
the young King, was an indication of his 
inclination to poſſeſs the ſole authority. The 
part he acted in the murder of the Earl of 
Douglas and his friends, whom, in conſe- 
quence of a combination with Crichton, 
he invited into the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 
maſſacred in cold blood, ſhowed that the 


greateſt crimes. could not obſtruct the ac 


1 of his political deſigns. 
When the young King came of age, Sir 
eee was accuſed of having alienated 
the royal domains, and waſted the revenues 
of the crown, and even of having convert- 
ed to his own uſe the jewels and furniture 
of the palaces. With what evidence of 
truth theſe charges were ſupported is un- 
known. State-trials, in thoſe ages, were 
commonly no more than mere formalities ; 
and ſentence was often pronounced upon . 
neral charges, without full proof, and ſome- 
times without examination of witneſſes. Sir 
Alexander was found guilty; his eſtate was 
confiſcated, and himſelt committed priſoner 
to the caſtle of Dumbarton. Two of his 


ſons were brought to trial at the ſame time, 
one 
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one of whom was ſentenced to loſe his 
head. Hiſtory is intirely ſilent as to his 
particular crime ; but it hath tranſmitted an 
affecting ſpeech upon the inſtability of hu- 
man affairs, which he delivered at his exe- 
cution *. The King afterwards, either from 
a perſuaſion of the iniquity, or, at leaſt, the - 
illegality of the ſentence, which had been 
pronounced againſt Sir Alexander, or from 
that caprice which as often dire&s the 
councils of princes as it does thoſe of other 
men, not only reſtored him to his eſtate, 
but admitted him a member of his privy- 
council, employed him in ſundry public ne- 
gociations with England, and, at laſt, con- 
ferred upon him the important office of 

Juſtice-general. He died about 1450. 


JAMES LokD LivINGSTONE, High 
Chamberlain, was eldeft ſon of Sir Alexan- 
der Livingſtone of Callender, who is the 
| ſubject of the preceeding memoir, During 
the time that his father held the high office 
of a and alſo during the calatnities 


that 


4 pitſcottie. 


rere 
that befell him, this young man had al- 
ways behaved with ſo much moderation 
and prudence, that he came into great fa- 
vour with the King, who choſe him to be 
one of his conſtant attendants, and beſtow- 

ed upon him the command of the caſtle of 
Stirling, where his Majeſty often reſided. 
After his father's death, he was raiſed to 
the peerage, by the title of Lord Living- 
ſtone, made maſter of the King's houſe- 
hold, and, at laſt, Great Chamberlain, i in 


which office he continued till the King's 
death in 1460, and had it beſtowed upon 


him a- new in the minority of James III. in 


whoſe reign he was alſo employed in ſeve- 
ral public tranſactions between England and 

Scotland. He held the office of chamber- 
lain to his death, in 1467 *. 


SIR REGINALD MoRE, Great Cham- 
berlain. In the reigns of Alexanders I. and 
II. a family, ſurnamed de Moreham, poſ- 
ſeſſed a large eſtate, lying upon both ſides 
of the river Carron. Amongſt other de- 
ns ſcendents 


* Crawford's ſtate officers. 


ſcendents of that family, was Sir Reginald 
More, who, in the reign of David Bruce, 
was advanced to the office of Great Cham 
berlain; and, for his fidelity to the Brucean 
. intereſt, at that turbulent period, had ſundry 
other marks of the royal favour conferred 
upon him. His ordinary reſidence was at a 
place now called Skaith-muir, upon the 
north ſide of Carron, where he built a ſtately 
hall“; ſome remains of the offices belong- 
ing to which are yet to be ſeen. He mar- 
ried one of the co-heireſſes of the Grahams 
of Eſkdale, with whom he received the 
lands of Abercorn, which became the reſi- 


dence of the family for two or three gene- 


rations, till an only daughter transferred 
the eſtate, together with her own perſon, to 
Sir William Lindſay of Byres, the progeni- 
tor of the Earls of Crawford; in conſe- 
quence of which the Lindfays came to have 
a large property in the ſhire of Stirling. 
Sir David Lindſay of Byres, who is diſtin- 
guiſhed for his fidelity to James III. and 
who commanded a body of the royal forces 
| | at 


_ * Chartulary of Newbottle. 
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at the battle of Sauchie-burn, was grand- 
ſon of this lady. * 9 _—_ about 
= 1340 *, 


81 ROBERT ERSKʒ INE, Great Cham 
| " MAY was deſcended of an antient family, 
who, when ſirnames came into uſe, derived 
theirs from a barony of land of that name 
in the weſt of Scotland. He was diſtin- 
guiſhed for his ſteady attachment to the 
Brucean intereſt, in the turbulent reign of 
David II. on acccunt of which, and alſo of 
his eminent talents, he was employed in 
different negociations concerning the ran- 
ſom of that Monarch, who had been ſo un- 
fortunate as to be taken captive, and de- 
tained in England ſeveral years. When the 
treaty for his releaſe was finally adjuſted, 
Sir Robert's eldeſt ſon and heir was ſent, 
amongſt others, into that kingdom, as an 
hoſtage, till performance of the articles 
thereof. As the reward of ſuch faith- 
ful ſervices, the King, upon his reſtoration 
to his dominions, conferred every mark of 

| favour 
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favour and confldinuy' upon Sir Robert „ 


Ne employed him in ſeveral negociations 
with England, and alſo with other ſtates; 
he raiſed him to the office of Great Cham- 
| berlain, and alſo to that of Great Juſticiary 
upon the north fide of the river Forth ; 
appointed him governor of the caſtle of 
Stirling, and ſheriff of the ſhire, in which 
Sir Robert had ſundry poſſeſſions. He was 
alſo in high fayour with Robert II. the firſt 
of the Stewart family, having been emi- 
nently inſtrumental in bringing about his 
ſucceſſion to the crown. In his old age, he 
reſigned the office of chamberlain; and, 
retiring from court, betook himſelf to a pri- 
yate life. He died in 1385 *. 


ARCHIBALD CRAWTORD High Treaſu- 
rer, was a younger ſon of William Crawford 
proprietor of the lands of Manuel and 
Haining, in the ſhire we are ſurveying. 
Being bred to the church, and having paſ- 
| ſed through ſeveral inferior eccleſiaſtical 
| ſtations, he was, in 1457, nominated to the 


* Crawford's ſtate officers, 
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abbotſhip of Holyroodhouſe. Having al- 
ſo obtained a high reputation, on account 
of his talents and integrity, he was employ- 
ed in many important civil tranſactions. 
In 1458, he was nominated to be one of 
the Lords of council and ſeſſion, which, at 
that time, was no other than an ambulatory 
committee of parliament, appointed for 
ſpecial purpoſes, and for a limited time. 
He was alſo employed in different tranſac- 
tions with England. He was included, 
with others, in a commiſſion to negotiate a 
treaty of marriage betwixt James II. and a 
daughter of Edward IV. which did not 
take eſſect. To reward his ſervices, he was 
advanced to the office of Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of Scotland, which he held till his 
death. He added ſeveral embelliſhments 
to the monaſtery of Holyroodhouſe. Ha- 
ving pulled down the old church, which 
was but a mean fabric, he erected, in the 
ſame ſpot, one more capacious and magnifi- 
cent, which was an ornament to the place, 
till it was disfigured by the Engliſh, after 
. . the 
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the battle of Pinky, in 1 547. He died in 
1483 *, | e 
I HN Fart of MAR R, Regent This noble- : 
man, being a younger brother, was educa- 
ted for the church, and, in his youth, had 
the revenues of the priory of Inchmachome 
| beſtowed in commendam upon him by James 
V.; but, upon the death of his two elder 
brothers, he relinquiſhed the eccleſiaſtical 
life, and prepared himſelf for civil employ- 
ments. After the death of his father, he 
had many acts of royal favour conferred up- 
on him, both by the regent Mary, and the 
queen of the ſame name. From the laſt 
of theſe, he received a new grant of the 
governorſhip of the caſtle of Stirling to 
himſelf and his heirs, together with the of- 
fice of baillie of the Forth, and chamberlain 
of the Lordſhip of Stirling. Queen Mary 
| alſo committed the care and tuition of her 
ſon James VI. to him and his lady, Who 
were particularly attentive to the i important 
charge. He did not at firſt enter into 
45 Yy - ba Wh 
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the views of the 8 at leaſt, with 
any degree of vigour; but, when the nation 
came to be divided between the intereſt of 
Mary and that of her ſon, he eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the latter, and gained ſo much the 
eſteem of that party, that, upon the death 
of Lennox, he was unanimouſly choſen re- 
gent in his ſtead, He had enjoyed that 
office little more than a year, when he died, 

in the prime of life, in 1 572. 


| Joun "I of MARR High A met, the 
only ſon of that Earl of Marr, who is the 
ſubject of the preceding memoir, received 
his education along with James VI. under 
the care of the celebrated George Bucha- 
nan. In his youth, however, he was in no 
great favour at court, being a friend to the 
Larl of Morton, and one of thoſe who were 
5 concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, for 
which he was exiled with the reſt; but, up- 
on the accommodation that took place, he 
was taken into the royal favour, which he 
retained all his life. Amongſt other offices 
of truſt, in which he was employed, the 
care and tuition of Prince Henry was com 


mitted a 
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mitted to him, and he diſcharged the truſt 

with diſtinguiſhed fidelity. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of James to the crown of England, 
the Earl had new marks of the royal favour 
and confidence conferred upon him. He 
obtained a grant of the abbacies of Cam- 
buſkenneth and Drybrugh, together with 


the priory of Inchmachome. Ie was alſo 


raiſed to the office of high treaſurer for 
Scotland, which, after having held it for 
fifteen years, he reſigned and retired from 
public buſineſs. - He died at Stirling in 

1634 | LOBE >, 


Jonx Earl of Mox T ROSE High Treaſurer. 
This nobleman's father having been flain 


at the battle of Pinky 1 in 1 547, his grand. 


father took great care of his education; and, 
in order to give him an early e 
with public buſineſs, frequently ſent him 
do parliament as his proxy. Upon the 
death of his grandfather, in 1571, he was 
admitted a privy counſellor. He was diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his activity in the proſecu- 

| tion 
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tion of the Earl of Moon: and choſen 
foreman of the jury which brought him in 

guilty of thoſe crimes with which he bad 
been charged. For this, and other ſervices 
to the court, he came into ſuch great favour, 
that he was preferred to the office of Lord 
High Treaſurer. This office be held only 
a ſhort time; but, inſtead thereof, he ob- 
tained that of, Lord High Chancellor. 

Upon the acceſſion of James VI. to the 
crown of England, Montroſe was appointed 
com miſſioner to repreſent his Majeſty i in a 
parliament, which met at Perth in 1604, 
upon the deſign of uniting the two king- 

doms. He allo prelided in the ſame capa- 
city; in the parliainent of 1606, when epiſ- 
copal government over the church of Scot- 
land was eſtabliſhed. He died in 1608 *, 


ALEXANDER LORD ELPHINSTONE, 
High Treaſurer. This nobleman, on account 
of his eminent parts and learning, eſpecial- 
ly in the knowledge of law, was, in the 

5 reign 
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reign of James VI. firſt nominated a Lord | 


of Seſſion, and afterwards raiſed to the of- 
fice of Lord High Treaſurer, This laſt 
office, however, he did not long retain, ha- 
ving reſigned it in a fort of diſguſt. Never- 


theleſs, ſtill poſſeſſing much of the public 


eſteem, he was pitched upon by the Scot- 
tiſh parliament, as one of their commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with England, concerning a 
more intire union of the two kingdoms, in 


1604. He died in N in a 2 old 
age *. 


StR WILLIAM LIVINGSTONE of Kil- 
ſyth, Chamberlain, being a perſon of con- 
ſiderable parts and learning, eſpecially in 
the knowledge of the law, was appointed 
one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice, 


in 1609. In a few years after, he was ad- | 
mitted to be one of his Majeſty's privy- 


council, and at the ſame time conſtituted 
Vice Chamberlain of Scotland. He died in 


1545 5 = 
80L. 
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Six JoHN GRAHAM was ſecond ſon of 
David, or, according to other accounts, John 
Graham, who made a conſiderable figure 
in the reign of Alexander III. and was pro- 
prietor of the lands of Strathblane, Dundaff, 
and Strathcarron, in the ſhire of Stirling. 
Sir John had been bred up in high notions 
of the liberty and independence of his coun- 
try. His father, though he had been obli- 
ged, amongſt the reſt of the Scottiſh Barons, 
to comply with the terms of Edward I. yet 
j ſtill retained a patriotic ſpirit, and not only 


' favoured the cauſe of Sir William Wallace, 


but often entertained that hero 1 in his houſe 


at Dundaff. Sir John had given early 


proofs of his courage and military capacity, 
inſomuch that he had been knighted by 
Alexander III. as the reward of his gallant 
behaviour, in a rencounter between the 
Engliſh and Scots at Berwick *. His mi- 
litary turn, and love to his country, led him 
early to allociate with e whom he 

ſo 
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' fo conſtantly attended, as to have a ſhare 


in all his exploits. At his firſt ſetting out 
upon ſo dangerous an expedition, his father, 


according to a Scottiſn cuſtom, made him 


ſwear, upon a broad ſword, that he would 
be faithful to that patriot, and maintain the 
liberty of his country to his laſt breath. 
This engagement he literally fulfilled; for, 

from that time, he accompanied Wallace in 
all his perilous adventures, and was the 
companion of all his victories. He was 
with him at the battle of Black- iron-ſide, 
where he received a flight wound; at the 
burning of the barns of Ayr; the taking of 


the caſtle of Crawford; the battles of 1 8 


nark and Stirling. He was reckoned next 
in military ſkill to Wallace himſelf, who 
commonly ſtiled him his right hand. At 
the fatal battle of Falkirk, in 1298, he was 


one of that ſelect body who defended the 


rear, in the retreat from the field to the 
river Carron. In that poſt, after having 


performed many ſignal acts of valour in 
repelling the purſuers, he was flain, and- 


was buried in the nn of Falkirk, 
where 


. — Boretag, ena, Wa, 
> 


PTY 


| where his grave- Mone, of which notice hath 5 
already been taken, 1 is ſtill to be ſeen. 


Jamss Gn id of Montroſe, 
was deſcended of the ſame family with Sir 
John Graham, who is the ſubje& of the 
preceeding memoir, being the only ſon of 
John Earl of Montroſe, who had married 
a daughter of the Earl of Gourie. In his 
youth he applied himſelf to literature, and 
made great progrels in the Latin and Greek 
languages. After wards, his genius led him 
to a military life, in which he diſcovered 
great talents, and, at the ſame time, a reſt- 
leſs and ee ſpirit, being quick in 
his reſolutions, and 1 as quick in the 
execution of them. At the breaking out of 
the civil war between Charles I. and his 
Scottiſh ſubjects, this nobleman was upon 
the ſide of the covenanters, and a ſtrenu- 
ous oppoſer of the royal meaſures. He 
headed an expedition to the north; to en- 
force the covenant, and was one of thoſe 
who carried on the diſpute with the univer- 
ſity of Aberdeen, upon that ſubject. He 
was alſo a member of the general aſſembly 
at 
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at Glaſgow, in 1638, and concurred in all 
their reſolutions. When, in 1639, the 
Scottiſh army encamped upon Dunſe-law, 
he was intruſted with* a great military 
command; nor is it forgotten that he was 
one of thoſe who ſubſcribed the letter, 
| which made ſo much noiſe in thoſe times, 
addreſſed Au Roy, ſuppoſed to mean the 
King of France. In the ſecond Scottiſh - 
expedition to England, in 1640, he led the 
van, and, to encourage his men, lighted 
from his horſe, and, after going through the 
river Tweed, returned, upon pretence of 
ſhowing them the way. Before that time, 
however, he had formed a reſolution of re- 
linquiſhing that party, and attaching him- 
ſelf to the King. Various reaſons have 
been aſſigned for this ſudden change; but, 
whether he was won with the civilities of 
hatles; to whom he had been admitted at 
Berwick, having been one of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by the Scottiſh nobles to 
wait upon that monarch, in order to treat 
of an accommodation; or, if he was diſguſt- 
ed at the appointment of Leſly to the chief 
command of the Scottiſh army, which he 
Ez. 2 W 
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thought his own rank and 8 intitled 
him to, cannot be determined. It is certain 
that, about that time, he devoted himſelf 
entirely to the intereſt of Charles, and en- 
tered into a ſecret correſpondence with him, 
making an offer of his ſervices, which, at 
laſt, were cordially accepted, in the preſent 
almoſt deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe. 
Having communicated a plan of making a 
diverſion in Scotland, in the King's behalf, 
he, after having had the title of Marquis 
conferred upon him, was diſpatched with 
a commiſſion to put it in execution. Up- 
on his arrival in the Highlands, and im- 
parting his deſign to thoſe that were well 
affected to the royal cauſe, a ſmall army 
was collected, which was ſoon augmented 
by fifteen hundred men from Ireland, under 
the command of Alexander M*Donald, 
brother to the Earl of Antrim. Montroſe, 
putting himſelf at the head of this arma- 
ment, entered upon that great and daring 
enterpriſe, which hath rendered his name 
ſo celebrated. His ſucceſs, at firſt, was fo 
rapid, that, in the ſpace of twelve months, 


he over-ran the greateſt part of Scotland, 
| and 
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and gained {1x victories, the laſt of which 
was at Kilſyth. Theſe ſucceſſes, however, 
tended, in ſome meaſure, to the ruin of 
Charles; for a treaty of accommodation, 
which was far advanced, between that mo- 
narch and the Engliſh parliament, in 1645, 
was broken off by the reports of the victo- 
ries of Montroſe, who had written to his 
Majeſty, diſſuading him from entering into 
any terms with his rebellious fubjects, and : 
aſſuring him, that, as he was now maſter 
of Scotland, he would be able, in a tew 
months, to march into England with kis 
| victorious army. But his confidence was 
too great; for, very ſoon after, his troops 
were totally defeated by General David 
Leſly, at Philip-baugh. Upon this diſaſ- 
ter, he fled firſt into Holland, but ſoon after 
paſſed into France, where he formed an 
acquaintance with Cardinal Retz, who cele- 
brates him in his memoirs, as one of thoſe 
heroes, of whom there are no Jonger any 
remains in the world, and who are only to 
be met with in Plutarch. During his exile, 
Montroſe was ſtill meditating new enter- 
priſes, which, upo* 7s return to Scotland, 
| In 


err de 


in 1650, he began to put in execution. 
He raiſed a ſmall army, in order to make 
an effort in behalf of Charles II. but ſoon 
met with a total overthrow; and was taken 
priſoner, as is generally affirmed, by the 
perfidy of a friend in whom he confided, 
Being carried before the Scottiſh parliament, 
"Bt Edinburgh, he received ſentence of death, 
which was immediately put in execution, 
with circumftances that are well known. 
Montroſe had a poetical turn, which he 
ſometimes indulged at his leiſure hours. 
The following epitaph, which he compoſed 
upon Charles I. hath been handed down, 
in which the boldneſs and extravagance of 
the figures are characteriſtic of the fiery 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of the author: 


Great, good, and juſt, could I but rate 
| My grief to thy too rigid . 
I'd weep the world i in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As it ſhould deluge once again: | 
But, ſince thy caſe much rather cries 
For Briareus' hands than Argus' eyes, 
Il tune thy elegies to trumpet ſounds, 
And write thy epitaph i in blood and wounds *, 


JaMEs ; 
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James LIVINGSTONE Earl of Callan- 
der, was ſecond ſon of Alexander firſt Earl 
of Linlithgow, by Eleanor Hay, daughter 
of the Earl of Errol. He learned the art 
military in the wars of Bohemia, Sweden, 
and Holland, where he acquired the repu- : 
tation of an eminent ſoldier... Upon his re- 
turn home, he was made gentleman of the 
bed- chamber to Charles I. who likewiſe 
raiſed him to the peerage, by the title of 
Lord Livingſtone and Almond. In the be- 
ginning of the civil war, he warmly e- 
ſpouſed the cauſe of the covenanters, and 
was intruſted with a military command in 
their firſt expedition to the borders in 1639. 
Upon the ſhort-lived accommodation which 

took place in 1641, between Charles and 
his Scottiſh ſubjects, he was created Earl of 
Callander, and alſo named treaſurer by 
the crown, but rejected by the parlia- 
ment. When the war broke out a- new, 
he was much intruſted by the covenanters, 
and did ſundry important ſervices to that 
party. He aſſiſted the Earl of Leven in 
reducing York, after the battle of Marſton- 
muir in 1644, and next year performed a ſig- 
Le nal 
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nal exploit in the taking of Carliſle, in which 
he found a large ſupply of arms and ammu- 
nition. However, upon the King's arrival 
in the Scottiſh camp, the Earl warmly at- 
tached himſelf to him, and ever after ſtre- 
nuouſly exerted his beſt endeavours in his 
ſervice. He was lieutenant-general of the 
army, which, in 1648, marched into En- 
gland under Duke Hamilton, in order to 
attempt the reſcue of Charles from his con- 
finement in the Iſle of Wight. After the 
defeat of that enterpriſe, he fled into Hol- 
land; his eſtate was ſequeſtrated, and him- 
; ſelf exempted out of Cromwell's act of in⸗ 
demnity. After the reſtoration, he return- 
ed to e and died i in 1672. 


 CoLoNEL Eponn was a native of 
the town of Stirling. Being deſcended of 
mean parents, he was deprived of the 
advantages of a liberal education ; but his 
natural abilities raiſed him to public ob- 
ſervation. Going abroad, when very young, 
he inliſted as a common ſoldier in the army 
of Maurice Prince of Orange, where he ſo 
ſignalized himſelf by his valour, that he 
| was 
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was ſoon taken notice of, and gradually 

advanced from his firſt low ſtation, as a 
Private ſoldier, to the rank of a colonel. 
After having acquired a competent fortune, 
and much military fame abroad, he return- 
ed to his native eountry; and, fixing his 
reſidence at Stirling, was held in great 
eſteem by all ranks of men. His benefi- 
| cence to his relations, and acts of public 
charity to the place of his nativity, are ſtill 
related with pleaſure by the elderly inhabi- 
tants of that town. One of his daughters 
was married to Sir Thomas Livingſtone 
of Jerviswood, who received a handſome 
fortune with her. The eldeſt fon of that 
marriage was created Viſcount Teviot by 


King William, in 1698 *. 
AUTHORS and DIVINES. 


Mx GroRGE BUCHANAN. This ac- 
compliſhed ſcholar, who was ſo great an 
Ornament to his country, and whole name 
and writings are ſo well known to the 
learned throughout all Europe, was a native 
of the ſhire we are ſurveying. In the ac- 
count of his life, written by himſelf, we 
are told, he was born near the river Blane 
DE in 
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in Lennox, by which is undoubtedly meant 
the antient Earldom of that name, which 
| was ſo extenſive, as to comprehend a part of 
each of the ſhires of Lanark and Dumbarton, 
together with near the half of that of Stir- 
ling. A farm-houſe, well known 1n that nei- 
bourhood, and ſituated ſo near the water of 
Blane, as to be almoſt ſurrounded by it in land- 
floods, is allowed, without diſpute, to have been 
the place where that celebrated perſon drew 
his firſt breath, in 1506. The houſe, which, 
together with a ſmall quantity of land a- 
round it, was the property of his grandfa- 
ther, lies in the pariſh of Killearn ; it hath 
been built a-new ſince that time, though 
an oaken beam or ceil, which ſupported the 
roof of the old fabric, is ſaid to remain in 
the preſent. The place is often viſited by the 
| curious. An Iriſh ſtudent, not many years 
ago, came from the college of Glaſgow to 
take a view of it; and, lodging all night, 
ordered a bed to be fitted up for him im- 
mediately beneath that old beam, as if he 
Be thought the muſes, who had been ſo friend- 
ly to a former inhabitant of the houſe, Rill 
continued to haunt it. 


The 
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he life of this diſtinguiſhed vit, wah 
conſiſted of many curious incidents, and 
uncom mon revolutions, hath been written 
by himſelf, and by ſundry others. The ab- 
ject poverty in which the early death of bis 
father, and the prodigality of his grand- 
father, involved him; the generoſit 7 of 
his uncle George Heriot, to which he was 
indebted for his education; the indigence 
to which the death of that benefactor: edu- 
ced him, inſomuch that he was forced, for 
bread, to inliſt as a common ſoldier; the 
ſealonable relief he met with from the 
friendly attention of Profeſſor John Major 
to his merit and neceſſity; the perſecution 
he met with from the Scottiſh clergy, on 
account of his poignant ſatires againſt their 
ſuperſtitious practices, and ſcandalous lives; 
his eſcape from priſon, to which prieftly ty- 
ranny had confined him; his ſeveral journies 
to France, and the literary offices in which 
he was there employed; his falling into the 
hands of the inquiſition in Portugal; his 
confinement in a monaſtery there, where 
he had. impoſed upon him, as a ſort of 
pennance, the taſk of turning the pſalms of 
1 | Aaa . David 
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David into "OT winks which he accom 
pliſhed with an inimitable elegance and 
force of expreſſion; his reſidence for ſome 
time in England, and final return to Scot- 
land, and ſettlement there; all theſe are ſo 
well known, that the bare weptian of them 
is ſufficient 55 


— 


b Notwithſtanding hb unſettled manner 
of life, Mr Euchanan ftill continued to pur- 


ſue thoſe literary ſtudies, for an uncommon 
| Progreſs in which he came to be ſo much 
celebrated. His diſtinguiſhed literature rai- 


ſed him to public obſer vation, and fo. far 


attracted the attention of the court, that he 
was called upon to act as preceptor to a na- 
tural ſon of James V. who was afterwards 
well known by the titles of Earl of Murray 
and Regent of Scotland. As ſoon as he 


had finiſhed the education of that favourite 


| pupil, he was invited abroad to act in the 
ſame capacity to Timoleon de Coſh, fon 
to the Marſhall de Briſſac; and, in 156 8. 
he was called home by Queen Mary to 
take the charge of educating her fon, James, 
VI.; and, until the Prince ſhould arrive at 


2 1 age, Buchanan was nominated to 
4 . ; the 
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the principality of St Andrew! 8, and recei- 
ved, beſides, an yearly penſion from the 
- temporalities of the e of Corſe- 
regal. Ps; 
When the young pos was s placed un- 
der his care, he diſcharged his office with 
fidelity, but, at the ſame_time, kept him 
in great awe. He ſeems to have entertain- 
ed no high opinion of his natural parts; 
for, when afterwards 1 it was thrown up to 
him, by way of reproach, that he had 
made the Kinga pedant, *itis a wonder, he 
replied, that 1 have been. able to make ſo 
much of him.“ He ordinarily reſided in 
the caſtle of Stirling, wich his pupil, whom 
he was careful not only. to inſtruct 
grammatical knowledge, but allo gave bim | 
frequent 'letions of morality and virtue, 
which, at times, he did not heſitate to in- 
force with the rod. 1 
Being one day much diſturbed while he 
was reading, by the clamours of the royal 
youth, he defired him ſeveral times to be 
quiet, but without effect; upon · which, lay- 
ing aſide his book, he applied the rod with 
great ſeverity, The Prince made his com- 
. Plaint 
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. to Lady Marr, who ſmartly reproved 
Buchanan, aſking, * how he durſt put his 
hand on the Lord's anointed ?? He made 
this ungentlemanny reply, though charac- 
teriſtic enough of his own cynical temper : 
Madam, you may, if your Ladyſhip pleaſes, - 
apply your mouth where I have applied 
my fiſts A ſon of the Earl of Marr had 
tamed a ſparrow with ſo much care, that it 
attended him wherever he went; the Prince 
tried every method to obtain poſſeſſion of 
this bird, but could not prevail upon the 
owner to part with ſo favourite a creature. 
At laſt, getting it into his hands, he twiſted 
off its head. Buchanan obſerving this ac- 
tion of his pupil, and grieved to diſcern ſo 
early an inftance of barbarity and revenge, 
in one who was, in all probability, to rule 
over mankind, ſaw it neceſſary to apply the 
rod, accompanying it with this ill-natured 
reflection, that, what the Prince had done, 
vas like a true bird of the bloody neſt of 
which he was ſprung 12 0 
Several of Buchanan's jeſts and repar- 
tees, even when he was in polite company, 
were ſo coarſe and indelicate, as to ſeem 
e 
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unworthy of ſo fine a ſcholar; but we muſt 
conſider, that what amuſes, ſo as to raiſe 
mirth and laughter, in one age, cannot 
produce that effect in another. Many of 
his jeſts and amuſements, which appear to 
have given great entertainment to men 
of rank and taſte in antient times, can- 
not force a ſmile from a modern reader. 
The jocoſe ſayings and repartees which 
paſſed between Sarmentus the buffoon and 
Meſſius Cicerrus, that occaſioned ſuch laugh- 
ter to Maecenas,. Horace, Virgil, and o- 
thers, the politeft men, and fineſt ſcholars 
of that age, and at an elegant repaſt too, in 
the country- houſe of Cocceius, would, at 
_ prelent, ſcarce; give the {malleſt-entertain- 
ment to the lowelt company of clowns *. 
Buchanan, except when he met with oc- 
| currences that excited the acrimony of his 
wit, was generally very pleaſant in compa- 
ny, pofleiing an inexhauſtible fund of 
knowledge, and often conveying moral in- 
ſtructions, by emblematice] repreſentation f. 
He 
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He ſpent the latter part of his life in com 
poſing his hiſtory of Scotland, in which he 
hath diſcovered a purity and elegance of 

ſtyle nothing inferior to the moſt emi- 
nent of the Latin hiſtorians; - though his 
ſtrong attachment to the Earl of Murray, 
and the party of which he was the head, 
appears to have ſometimes expoſed him to 
the charge of partiality. We had almoſt 

forgot to mention a ſingular circumſtance. 
in the life of this diſtinguiſhed ſcholar; 
namely, his being choſen moderator to the 
general aſſembly of the church of Scotland 
in 1567, an office to which no other layman 
was ever appointed. He was alſo keeper 
of the privy-ſeal for a ſhort time, iv the 
regency of the Earl of Murray. 
In 1582 he died at Edinburgh, in the 

_ 76th year of his age. Being told, when 
he was on his death-bed, that the King 

was much incenſed againſt him; on account 

both of his hiſtory, and his treatiſe de Jure 

Regni, he anſwered, 6 That he was little 


concerned about it; for he was ſhortly go- 
ing to a place were very few Kings had a 
reſidence.” His familiar acquaintance with 

- the 
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the Greek and Roman authors had given | 

him a ſtrong tincture of republican prin- 
ciples; and this l was the true 
ſpring of chat averſion to monarchs, whoſe 
power he was for ciocura/gritung; within Ve- 

ry narrow limits. 

When he was drawing near bis ant be 
| jnquired of bis ſervant © what money he had 
belonging to him?' and finding that it was 
not ſufficient to defray the charges of his 
funeral, he commanded it to be diſtributed 
among the poor. His ſeryant aſking, * who, 
in that caſe, would be at the expence of 
burying him ?* he replied, Ty That he was 
quite unconcerned about that; 3 for, when 
he was once dead, if nobody would Bury 
him, they might let him lie where he was.“ 
Ihe city of Edinburgh buried him at the 
public expence. No ſtatue was, erected to 
his memory. He deſpiſed. all pomp du- 
ring his lite; and often repeated what was 
| ſaid of Cato, © That he would rather have 

5 it aſked, Why he did lack a flatue? than 
have one, though ever ſo magnificent * 
A ſkull, uncommonly thin and light, is 
preſerved i in the library. of the univerſity 
of 


* McKenzie. 


of Edioburgh, Shich i is aid to be that of 
Buchanan, having been dug up in the 
place where he was buried. Anatomiſts 
are the moſt proper judges of the ſtructure 
of the different parts of the human body, 
and whether a difference in the conſtitution 
thereof, hath any degree of influence upon 
the faculties and operations of the mind. 
But, near to that which is called the ſkull 
of the lively Buchanan, in the ſame library, ö 
lies another, remarkably thick and heavy, 
. which is ſaid to be the ſkull of one who 
was an arrant idiot, and W of every | 
kind of inſtruction. : 
His principal works are, iſt, Paraphraſis 
in pſalmos Davidis, Latino carmine. 2d, 
Tragœdiæ duæ, viz. Jephtes et Baptiſtes. 
zd. Epithalamium in Marian Reginam. 
Ath, Hiſtoria rerum Scoticarum. 5th, Di- 

alogus de jure regni apud Scotos; 9 
many ſmall fugitive pieces. | 11 | 


Mx Thomas Buchanan, brother of e 5 


was alſo a perſon of great parts and learning. 


_ Joun NAPIER Baron of Merchieſton, 


inventor of the logarithms, who was ſo 
den 
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great an ornament to his country, reſided 
for ſome time in the ſhire of Stirling, in 
the weſtern parts of which he had a conſi- 
derable eſtate, He was born in 1550, be- 
ing the eldeſt ſon of Sir Archibald Napier 
1 Mercheſton. Having given early diſco- 
veries of great natural parts, his father was 
careful to have them cultivated by a liberal 
education. Aftèt going through the ordi- 
' nary courſes of philoſophy at the univerſity 
of St Andrew's, he made the tour of France, 
Italy, and Germany. Upon his return to 
his native country, his literature, and other 
fine accompliſhments, ſoon rendered him 
_ conſpicuous, and might have raiſed him to 
the higheſt offices in the ſtate; but, decli- 

| ning all civil employments, and the buſtle 
of the court, he retired from the world to 
- purſue literary reſearches, in which he made 
an uncommon progreſs, fo as to have favou- 
red mankind with ſundry uſeful diſcoveries. 
He applied himſelf chicfly to the ſtudy of 
mathematics; but, at the ſame time, did 
not negle& that of the holy ſcriptures. In 
both theſe, he hath diſcovered the moſt ex- 
tenlive knowledge and profound penetra- 
Xe Bb ai 
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tion. His eſſay upon the book of the A- 


pocalypſe indicates the moſt acute inveſti- 
gation, and an uncommon ſtrength of 
judgment; though time hath diſcovered, that 
his calculations concerning particular events 

had proceeded upon fallacious data. Ihe 
work which hath principally rendered his 
name famous, was the invention of the lo- 
garithms, of ſo ſignal adyantage to the ac- 
celerating of mathematical calculations, that, 
by means thereof, greater progreſs can be 


made in one hour, than could have been 


made 1n a whole day by the methods uſed 
before that diſcovery. 


This diſtinguiſhed ſcholar TE many years 


at Gartneſs, where are ſundry remarkable = 


water - falls, in the river of Enrick. The apart- 
ment in which he proſecuted his ſtudies is ſtill 
ſhowu to the curious; and tradition hath hand- 


ed down ſeveral ſingularities concerning him; 


as that, though the noiſe of the caſcades 
near the houſe did not in the leaſt i interrupt 
his inveſtigation, yet he found himſelf 
much incommoded by artificial ſounds; 
and that, for chis reaſon, he frequently ſent 
orders to ſtop the milns in the neighbour- 
5 hood, 


j - 
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| hood, becauſe their noiſe diſturbed him, 
when engaged in abſtruſe and intricate ſpe- 
culatibage'=: © © - 

He was twice married. By his firſt wife, 
who was a daughter of Sir James Stirling 
of Keir, he had only one ſon, named Archi- 
bald, who ſucceeded to the eſtate. By his 
ſecond wife, a daughter of Sir James Chiſ- 
holm of Cromlix, he had a numerous iſſue. 
Archibald Napier, the only ſon of the firſt 
marriage, was a perſon of fine parts and 
learning. Having more a turn to public 
buſineſs than his father had, he was raiſed 
to be a Privy Counſellor by James VI. un- 
der whoſe reign he alſo held the offices of 

_ Treaſurer Depute, Juſtice Clerk, and Sena- 

tor of the College of Juſtice. By Charles I. 

he was raiſed to the peerage, by the title of 
Lord Napier *. The great John Napier, 
who 1s the ſubject of 12 memoir, died i in 
1617, 
His principal works which have been 
publiſhed are, Iſt, A plain diſcovery as the 
Revelation of St John. 2d, Rhabdologiæ, 
ſeu numerationis per Virgulas, libri duo. 
2M Mirihici TOY canonis conſtructio et 


logarith- 


90 » Crawford s pee rage. 
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logarithmorum, ad naturales ipſorum nume- 
ros habitudines. th, Appendix de alia 
atque præſtantiore logarithmorum ſpecie 
conſtituenda, in qua ſcilicet unitas logarith- 
| mus eſt. 5th, Propoſitiones quzdam emi- 

nentiſſimæ, ad triangula {phzrica mira fa- 


cultate reſolvenda. 


Mr ROB E RT Rot 100K was ſon of 
David Rollock or Rollo of Powhouſe, in 
the ſhire of Stirling. He received a liberal 
education at the univerſity of St. Andrew? 8 
and, when very young, was elected a regent | 
in St Salvator's college of that place. In 
1583, he was advanced to the principality 
of the univerſity of Edinburgh, which had 
been lately erected. He alſo exerciſed the 
function of the miniſtry in that town, and 
was held in ſo general eſteem, that he was 
choſen moderator of the general aſſembly, 
which met at Dundee in 1597. He died 
in a very Chriſtian manner in 1598, in the 
43d year of his age, He publiſhed com- 
mentaries on fovcal books of ſcripture, 
with other theological works 9 7 
Mr 


„ Mackenzie 


. 


| 
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Mr WILLIAM Covers Biſhop of Gal- 
loway, having been in his younger years | 
a zealous preſbyterian, was firſt ordained 
to the miniſtry at Bothkenner in the ſhire . 
of Stirling, in 1587, where he exerciſed the 
duties of his function with general appro- 
bation, till 1595, when he was removed to 
the town of Perth. Upon the eſtabliſhment. 
of Epiſcopal government in Scotland, he 
changed ſides, and was promoted to the 
See of Galloway, where he ated in behalf 
of that ſyſtem, with a zeal no leſs vigo- 
rous than that which he had formerly ex- 
erted on the part of preſbytery. He was 
a man of conſiderable parts and learning, 
and of an unblemiſhed moral character. 
The accounts that have been given of him 
by oppoſite parties, have no doubt been 

much exaggerated upon both fides. Thoſe 

of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion have repreſented 
him as a man of extraordinary abilities, 
and of a piety ſo diſtinguiſhed, as to be 
almoſt without example, except in the pri- 
mitive times. Upon the other hand, preſ- 
byterians have exhibited him in the moſt 

odious point of view; in which we can- 
not 
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not but diſcern a ſtrong tincture of preju- 
dice, on account of his having relinquiſhed 
their party. He died at Leith in 1619, 
of a dilirium, which his enemies, with too 
. daring a preſumption, have ventured to con- 

ſtru& as a divine judgment upon him for 
having abandoned his firſt principles. He 
publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, with other! theo- 
logical 888 S712 


Mr 1 Bapss was ſecond ſoa of 
Bruce of Airth, from whom he 
had the cate of Kinnaird as his patrimony. 
He received a liberal education, and went 
to France to ſtudy the law, with the inten- 
tion of qualifying himſelf to be a ſenator of 
the college of juſtice; but afterwards, turn- 
ing his views to the church, he began to 
preach about 1 500, and exerciſed his firſt 
functions in the miniſtry at Edinburgh. 
He was once in high favour with James 
VI. who expreſſed his eſteem of him by the 
following extravagant complement, That 
Mr Bruce was worth the half of the 
« kingdom.” But his ſpirited oppoſition af- 
terwards, to ſeveral meaſures of that un- 


table 
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table monarch,” drew upon him; much of 
the royal diſpleaſure, and was the occaſion 
of his being confined a priſoner, firſt in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and then at Inver- 
neſs; his unwillingneſs to give public thanks 
for the King's deliverance from Gowrie's 
conſpiracy, of the reality of which he, with 
many others, at that time, entertained: a 
doubt, and which till remains a problem 
in hiſtory, was a cauſe of his ſuffering an 
exile, for ſome time, in England. After- 
wards he obtained permiſſion to return 
to his native country, upon condition of his 
confining himſelf to the neighbourhood of 
his own houſe at Kinnaird. At that time 
the pariſh of Larbert having neither church 
nor miniſter, ke repaired the church, at his 
own expence, and performed the duties of 
the paſtoral office in the pariſh. He was a 
man of parts and learning, of fteady reſo- 
lution and true piety, and of a very majeſtic 
appearance. He died about 1632, | expreſ- 
ſing his full hope of a bleſſed immortality, 
and pointing with his finger to the eight 
chapter, and thirty eight verſe of the ſacred 
epiſtle to the Romans *. His ſermons, a few 
En.» | " 03 


* Life of Mr Robert Bruce. 
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of which have been publiſhed, ate a 
ſolidity of reaſoning, and an energy of ex- 
preſſion, ſuperior to moſt of the perform- 

ances of that 858 


Sir I. HoMas Hop E of Kerle, King? 8 Ad- 
vocate, ſon of Henry Hope, an eminent 
1 merchant, was a perſon of ſingular parts 
and learning. Being bred to the law, he 
became very eminent in that profeſſion, 
When very young, he was employed to 
plead the cauſe of the preſbyterian mini- 
ſters, who were indicted, in 1605, for deny- 
ing the King's authority in eccleſiaſtical 
matters. Having diſcharged that truſt 
with ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities and fidelity 
as gave great ſatisfaction to his employers, 
he was ever after conſulted in all difficut- 
ties by that party of the clergy, who re- 
garded his opinion as an oracle. His e- 
minent talents alſo attracted the notice of 
the court, infomuch that, though he was 
a zealous puritan, he was nominated by 
0 VI. joint King's advocate with Sir 
William Oliphant, upon whoſe death he 
executed that office alone. He was ſup- 
, poſed 
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| poſed to underſtand the abſtruſe ſubje& of 
tithes above any man of his time. Upon 
that account, he was conſtituted a commiſ- 
ſioner for planting of kirks, and employed to 
bring back the church-lands to the poſſeſſion 
of the crown; but he proceeded ſo ſlowly 
in the execution of that project, as raiſed a 
ſuſpicion, that his principles would not per- 
mit him to exert his uſual vigour, but led 
him to act in ſecret concert with thoſe who 
_ oppoſed the meaſure. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
he eſpouſed the fide oppoſite to the court. 
Still, however, he retained the favour of - 
Charles I. who appointed bim a commiſ- 
ſioner of the exchequer, and alſo commiſ- 
ſioner to repreſent his royal perſon, in the 
general aſſembly that met in 1643. That 
othce, which hath always been deemed of 
great dignity, hath. never been executed by 
a commoner ſince. 

Sir Thomas had the ſingular pleaſure of 
| ſeeing three of his ſons advanced to be 
ſenators of the college of juſtice, one of 
whom, of the ſame name with himſelf, was 
afterwards raiſed to the high office of juſtice- 
7 Cece Fenner 
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general; as it was thought improper, that 


his hoary head ſhould be uncovered, when, 
in his pleadings, he addreſſed a court, in 
which ſo many of his own children fat as 
judges, he was allowed to be covered when- 


ever he pleated. This was the original of Y 
a privilege which the King's advocates are 


ſaid fiill to enjoy, of pleading before the 
court of ſeſſion with their hats upon their 


heads, if they chuie ®, though their good 
breeding never permits them to make uſe 


of it. He received much wealth by his fa- 
ther, which was greatly increaſed in his 
own time, inſomuch, that he left conſider- 


” able eſtates to each of his four ſons, one of 
whom was anceſtor of the noble family of 
Hopeton, and another of the Hopes of 


Kerſe. He died in 1646. His literary per- 


| formances, which are ſtill much eſteemed, 


and ſhow his extenſive knowledge of the 
law are, 1. Major practic ks. 2. Minor prac- 


_ ticks. 3d, Parallella ex univerſo juris cor- 
| pn ; beſides ſeveral ſmaller pieces. 


Mr 
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Mx Joan LivINGsSTONE was born in 
the par ih of Moniabrock, no better known 
by the name of Kilſyth, in 1603. His fa- 
ther, who was a relation of the Livingſtones 
of Kilſyth, which was a branch of that of 
Callender, poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, whereof 
the lands, upon which the preſent village 
of Kilſyth is built, were a part. The per- | 
ſon who is the ſubject of this memoir, re- 
ceived a good education, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed for his early piety. Turning his 
views to the miniſtry, he was for many 
years a paſtor in Ireland; afterwards return- 
ing to his native country, he was firſt ſet- 
tled at Stranrawer, and next at Ancrum, 
near Jedburgh. He was an eminently ac- 
tive, and alſo an uncommonly ſucceſsful 
inſtrument in promoting the intereſt of re- 
ligion, both in Ireland and Scotland. He 
wrote memoirs, in which he hath given us 
not only the different incidents and revolu- 
tions of his own lot, but hath tranſmitted. 
many anecdotes of ſundry valuable per- 
ſons, who were his intimate acquaintance, 
and alſo caſt light upon ſeveral public tranſ- 
actions. He died in 1672. 
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Mx PATRICK SIMPSON was miniſter 


at Stirling, in a part of both the reigns of 


James VI. and Charles J. He was a man of 
eminent piety, and of conſiderable learning, 


eſpecially in the knowledge of the' fathers 
and church-hiſtory. He wrote a hiſtory of 
the church, trom the primitive times to his - 

own, exhibiting a view of each century by 


itſelf; but we know not whether this work 
was ever publiſhed. 


a . IV, 
The Battle of Kilſyth, in 1645. 
N 1645, when the affairs of Charles 1. 
were much upon the decline in Eng- 


land, a vigorous effort was made by James 
Graham, Marquis of Montroſe, to reduce 


Scotland to his Majeſty's allegiance, or, at 
leaſt, to make a powerful diverſion in his 
favour, by obliging the recal of the Scottiſh 


forces, which had fo ſenſibly thrown the 
balance 
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balance on the ſide of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. I he active zeal of this nobleman, at firſt, 
upon the ſide of the covenanters, with his de- 
ſertion of that party to attach himſelf to the 
intereſt of the King, hath been mentioned 
in a former ſection. His ſervices were no 
ſooner offered, and the probable conſequen- 
ces of them conſidered, than they were cor- 
dially accepted, in the preſent almoſt deſpe- 
rate ſtate of the royal cauſe. A plan of o- 
perations, ſuggefled by this new adventurer, 
was immediately adopted ; and, titles of 
honour being almoſt the only favours which 
the ſovereign, in his preſent circumſtances, 


could beſtow upon his friends, he was rai- 


ſed from the rank of an Earl, which his fa- 
mily had poſſeſſed for ſeveral generations, 
to the higher one of a Marquis, and ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the King's 
forces in Scotland, Upon his arrival in 
that kingdom, he was inſtantly joined by 
ſeveral of the northern clans, who were 
friends to the royal cauſe. An army, far 
from being inconſiderable, was raiſed, and 
ſoon augmented by a ſupply of fifteen hun- 
dred foot from Ireland, under the command 
— 
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of Alexander M Ponald, brother to the 
Earl of Antrim. Montroſe putting himſelf 
at the head of this armament, entered upon 
that great and daring enterpriſe, which hath 
rendered his name ſo famous. He began 
his operations in the north; and his ſucceſs 
was at firſt fo rapid, that, in the ſpace of 
twelve months, be gained fix victories, and 
over-ran the greateſt part of Scotland. His 
victories, however, were: more glittering 
than ſolid. The three firſt, at Tippermuir, 
Aberdeen, and Innerlocky, were gained o- 
ver tumultuary armies, which had been col- 
lected in haſte, and were headed by gene- 
rals not much renowned for military prow- 
eſs. But his progreſs alarming: the Scottiſh 
council, they began to think of a more re- 
gular plan of defence againſt an enemy, 
whom, formerly, they ſeemed rather to have 
deſpiſed than deemed formidable, © They 
called Lieutenant General Baillie, an officer 
of great experience, from the army in Eng- 
land, and ſent him, in conjunction with Ur- 
rey, another commander of reputation, to 
ſuppreſs the commotions raiſed by Mon- 
troſe. 


1 
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The two generals divided their forces, T7 
and marched ſeparately in queſt of this en- 
terpriſing foe, who had the dexterity to 
turn their ſeparatioa to his own advantage. 
Tor, having engaged Urrey at Alderne, near 
Inverneſs, he gave him a total overthrow, 
and when Baillie advanced to revenge the 
diſcomfiture of his companion, he met 
with the like diſaſter at Alford in Strath- 
bogie. After fo great a train of ſueceſſes in 
the north, Montroſe having formed a plan 
of deſcending into the ſouthern counties, 
began his march towards the Forth, ſpread- 
ing devaſtation around him, whenever he 
entered upon the eſtates of any of thoſe 
who were among the number of his anta- 
goniſts : Nor did his Iriſh followers make 
any diſtinction betwixt friends and foes, 
He en the houſes in the pariſhes of 
Muckart and Dollar, which belonged to the 
Marquis of Argyle, 1 in requital, as was al- 
| ledged, of a like injury that had been done 
to ſome of his friends in the north. When 
he arrived upon the banks of the Forth, his - 
army encamped at Tillibody, and he him- 
ſelf 328 at Alloa with the Earl of Marr, 
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who was a friend of the royal cauſe. His 
ſoldiers, in the mean time, were plundering 
the town and eſtate which ae to that 
Earl.” | 

des day, ſetting < out upon his march, 
and paſſing by Stirling, not only from fear 
of annoyance from tie caſtle, which was in 
the hands of the covenanters, but becauſe 
a more dreadful enemy, the peſtilence, at 
that time raged in the town, he croſſed the 
Forth at the ford of Frew, four miles above 
that town ; and, after halting a ſhort while 
to refreſh his men at Dundaff, a part of his | 
own eftate, he pitched his camp in the 
fields of Kilſyth, where, finding ground ad- 
vantageous for the combat, he reſolved to 
ſtay till the enemy ſhould anger to en- 
counter 1 my 
| Haillie, with the army algen his com- 
mand, followed with ſuch unremitting ſpeed, 
that he encamped at Tillibody the fame e- 
vening upon which his antagoniſt took up 
his ſtation at Kilſyth. The horrors of a 


civil v war are generally, of all others, the -- 
moſt | 


Guthry's memoirs. 
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moſt dreadful ; and cenliatings are uſually 
made with an unrelenting rage. The Marquis 
of Argyle ordered the houſe of Menſtrie, 
which belonged to the Earl of Stirling, the 
_ King's ſecretary, and the houſe of Aithray, 
belonging to John Graham of Breako, to 
be burnt; and, at the ſame time, ſent a 
meſlage to the Earl of Marr, threatening. | 
that, upon his return, the caſtle of Alloa 
ſhould undergo the ſame calamity, for the 
hoſpitality that Montroſe had found in it *. 
Next day, the general, croſſing the river 
at Stirling, made a ſhort ſtop at Cambuſs 
barron, upon the ſouth of the King's-park, 
waiting for ſome regiments from Fife, who 
were a few miles behind f. Theſe, upon 
their arrival, were unwilling to proceed 
farther, alledging that they had entered 
into the ſervice only upon condition of 
not being urged to go beyond the limits 
of their own ſhire. But, at laſt, being 
prevailed upon to continue, the army ſet 
forward in their march to Denny, and from 
D dad thence 


0 Guthry's memoirs. + General Baillie's own ac- 
count in Principal Baillie's letters. 
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thence to Holland- buſh, three ava eaſt 
ward of Kilfyth “. . 
The Marquis of Argyle, with a ſmall bo- 
dy of troops, had tarried that night at Stir- 
ling; but, taking his route early in the 
morning over the hills, and croſſing Carron 
in the neighbourhood of Buckie-burn, at 
a ford which, from this inconſiderable inci- 
dent, ſometimes goes by the name of Ar- 
gyle's- ford to this day, he ſoon joined the 
main body of the army. 
Though General Baillie was an officer of 
known valour and experience, yet, in the 
conducting of this expedition, almoſt no- 
thing was left to his own judgment. A 
committee of noblemen had been appointed 
by the general committee of the ſtates con- 
ſtantly to attend him. I he principal mem- 
bers of that committee were, the Marquis 
of Argyle, the Earls of Crawford and Tul- 
hbardine, the Lords Elcho, Burleigh, and 
| Balcarras, with ſome others. Though none 
of theſe were much renowned for military 
5 yet they had powers to direct and 
| controul 


* Guthry's memoirs. Baillie's own account. 
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controul the general, inſomuch that, with- 
out their advice and conſent, he could not 
enter upon any important enterpriſe. The 
route the army was to hold in its marches, 
the choice of the ground, and even the ar- 
rangement of the troops in the ys of battle, 
were ſettled by them | 
In a meeting of this committee, upon the 
morning of the 15th Auguſt 1645, it was 
determined to attack Montroſe that day, 
| Baillie was averſe to engage ſo ſoon, both 
becauſe the troops, after ſo haſty a march, 
ſtood in need of reſt and refreſhment, and 
becauſe he was deſirous firſt to learn the 
motions of the Earl of Lanark, who had 
raiſed a conſiderable body of men in the 
weſtern ſhires to oppoſe Montroſe. Finding 
himſelf, however, obliged to yield to the 
dictates of the committee, he put the army 
in motion ; and, marching weſtward, thro? 
fields of corn, and much irregular ground, 
ſoon came in fight of the enemy, who, ha- 
ving got timeous intelligence of his deſign, 
ſtood 1 in order of battle to receive him, and 
rejoiced 


General Baillie's own account. 
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rejoiced i in the profpect of coming to an 
engagement, in ground which they them- 
ſelves had previouſſy choſen, and, before the 
| levies from the wot, under Lanark, ſhould 
arrive to his affiſtance. OCT 
Baillie began to form in a ſituation, which 
appearcd to him the moſt advantageous that 
the place afforded, in a field near Achin- 
clough, two miles caſt of Kilſyth. But the 
committee, d: fatisfied with his plan, forced 
him to relinquiſh that ſtation, and draw up 
upon an hill more to the right. This mo- 
tion gave great advantage to the enemy, as 
it introduced a diſorder among the troops 


which the general could not reQtify. The 


limited powers, with which he was inveſt- 

ed, rendered him unable to execute any re- 
gular plan. His orders were ſo far from 
being ſtrictly obeyed, that ſome regiments, 
inſtead of the ſtation he aſſigned them, took 
another; others took poſt where "wy liked 


beſt themſelves pF, | 
The army of Montroſe, conſiſting of on- 


1 ly four thouſand four hundred foot, and 
five 


* General Baillie's own account. 
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five hundred horſe, was inferior to that of 
his antagoniſt, which amounted to ſix thou- 
ſand foot, beſides a thouſand horſe. But 
he had the choice and advantage of the 
ground, and being inveſted with ſupreme 
and uncontrolled command, had arranged 
his troops in the beſt order. As the weather 
was exceedingly hot, he commanded all the 
men, both horſe and foot, to throw off their 
upper garments, and fight in their ſhirts “. 
This rendered their appearance ſtriking and 
uncommon, and gave riſe to a tradition till 
current, that the army of Montroſe * 
naked at Kilſyth. 
Ihe battle at laſt joined, in a field ſo bro- 
ken and irregular, that, did not both hiſtory 
and tradition agree, in pointing it out as 
the ſpot where this rencounter happened, 
it could hardly be conceived; that it had e- 
ver been pitched upon, as the ſcene of any 
military operation. That field lies around 
the hollow, where a reſervoir 1s now form- 
ed for ſupplying the great canal with wa- 
ter, a little northward of a place called 
Sat 


* 


* Wiſhart's hiſtory of Montroſe. 


$haw-end, Two or three of Baillie's re- 

giments began the action, by attempting to 
diſlodge a party of the enemy who had ta- 
ken poſt in ſome cottages and yards; but, 
meeting with a very warm reception, they 
were forced to retire. This brought on the 
general engagement, which appears to 
have been conducted in a manner altoge- 
ther tumultuary. A body of a thouſand 
Highlanders in Montroſe's army, without 

waiting for orders, marched up the hill to | 

attack the enemy ; he was much diſpleaſed 
with their raſhneſs, but ſeeing it neceſſary 
to ſupport them, ſent a ſtrong detachment 


under the command of the Earl of Airly 


to their aſſiſtance, whoſe arrival not only 
preſerved this reſolute corps from being 
overpowered by a ſuperior force, with which 
they were going to engage, but turned the 
balance againſt their antagoniſts, who were 

obliged to retreat. By this time, the whole 
army of Montroſe had advanced, and ma- 
king a general aſſault, threw that of Baillie 
into ſo great confuſion, that he found it 


_ - impoſſible to rally any part of them. Up- 


on this diſaſter, the general, who, during 
7 rene: the 
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the action, had exerted himſelf with all the 
activity which his preſent fettered ſituation 
would admit, rode with full ſpeed, to bring 
up the corps de reſerve, in order to make 
an attempt to retrieve the ſtate of affairs; 
but he found that that body had alſo taken 
to flight. 

A total rout enſued, and the conquerors 
purſuing, committed dreadful ſlaughter, in- 
ſomuch that few of the foot eſcaped. The 

' Iriſh too, in Montroſe's army, not ſatished 
with ſlaying without mercy thoſe that fled _ 
from the battle, maſſacred many of the un- 
armed inhabitants of the country. 

This was the moſt compleat victory that 
Montroſe had ever gained, and with a very 
ſmall loſs upon his ſide, only ſeven or eight - 
| perſons having been ſlain, three of whom 


were named Ogilvie, being relations of the 


family of Airly. This account appears al- 
molt incredible, when we conſider the dif- 
ferent rencounters which appear to have 
happened in the field, and the briſk fire 
given for a little, by five of Baillie's re- 
giments . Near the heid of battle, upon 
| the 


* Wiſhart's hiſtory. The general's own account, | 


the ſouth, lies a large moraſs, called Dolater 
bog, through the midſt of which the canal 
now ſtretches. Several of Baillie's cavalry, 
in the hurry of their flight, ran unawares 
into this bog, where they periſhed. The 
dead bodies of both men and horſes, ac- 
| cording to common report, have been dug 
up there, in the memory of people yet a- 
live. And, as moſs. is endowed with a 
quality which long preſerves dead bodies 
from putrefaction, they are ſaid not to have 
been greatly conſumed. Yea, as tradition 
goes, one was found upon horſeback, with 
all his military accoutrements upon him, 
in the very poſture in which he had ſunk. 
At the time of this, battle, guns were 
fired, by applying a match to them, flints 
not being in uſe. It was reported, that ſe- 
veral of Baillie's regiments not being pro- 
perly ſupplied with theſe le fired 
none at all *, 

A great E of . was . 
and, after the victory, Montroſe became 


maſter of all the country. Edinburgh and 
Glaſgow, 


* Ibidem.. 
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eu with: ſundry athir towns and 
ſhires, compounded with him for large ſums 
of money. Being lifted up beyond mea- 
ſure with this ſuccels, he wrote a letter to 
the King, informing him of the great and 
proſperous efforts he had made in his cauſe, 
and diſſuading him from entering into any 
terms with his undutiful ſubjects; more- 
over, alluring him, that, as he was now en- 
tire maſter of Scotland, he would be able, 
in a tew months, to march into England 


with his victorious army. In one of his 


letters, written about that time, he conclu- 
ded with theſe words, I have gone over the 
« whole land, from Dan to Beerſheba, come 
thou and take this city, leſt | take it, and it be 
called by my name.“ This letter, however, 
never reached Charles; for, upop Montroſe's 
defeat at Philip-haugh, his papers were 
ſeized before he had diſpatched the courier *. 
After the defeat, the Marquis of Argyle, | 
and- the reſt of the nobility, fled to differ- 
ent places. General Baillie, with ſuch of 
the cavalry as he couid collect, repaired ta 
Stirling; ; he was afterwards called to ac- 
count, by the committee of eſtates, for the 
Eee 8 loſs 


* Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 


er re 


loſs of the battle; malicious aſperſions ha- 
ving been raiſed againſt him, as if he had 
not acted with proper vigour and fidelity; 
but he vindicated himſelf, and was found 
to have acted, in every ſtep, in ſtrict con- 
formity to the directions of the field com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to attend 
him. 
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I The Battle of Falkirk in 1746. 
T hath often happened, that the ſame 
places, in different periods of time, have 
been the ſcenes of fimilar tranſactions. The 
Roman authors obſerve, that Cæſar Octa- 
vianus, afterwards named Auguſtus, defeat- 
ed Brutus and Caffius in the neighbour- 
hood of Pharſalia, where Julius Cæſar had 
obtained a victory over Pompey ; this ob- 
ſervation hath furniſhed V irgil with the fol- 
lowing elegant lines, 0 


"Mo 
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Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi: 

Nec fuit indignum ſuperis, bis ſanguine noſtro 
Emathiam et latos Hæmi pingueſcere campos“ T. 


Several examples of the ſame kind oc- 


cur in the ſhire we are ſurveying, The 


fields between Stirling and Logie, which, 
about the middle of the ninth century, were 
covered with the blood of the Picts and 
Scots, were, in the end of the thirteenth, 
again moiſtened with that of the Scots and 
Engliſh. Nearly adjoining to the field of 
Bannockburn, ſo famous for the defeat of 
the Engliſh by Robert Bruce, lies the tract 
of ground where James III. joined battle 


* Georg. 1. . 5 

+ In this obſervation, however, the Poet hath com- 
mitted an error in geography, almoſt as capital as he 
has done in chronology, when he hath made Æneas 
cotemporary with Dido; for the whole breadth of the 
country called Macedonia lies betwixt Philippi and 
Pharſalia, which are diſtant from one another, at leaſt 
one hundred and fifty miles; yet ſundry authors, beſides 
Virgil, as Lucan and Florus, have adopted the fame er- 
ror, and Ovid hath made a line and an half of it, 
— — Pharſalia ſentiet illum, 
Xmathiaque iterum madefacti czde Philippi. 


1 171.07 Rr 


with his diſaffected ſubjects, who were 
headed by his own fon. The town of Fal- 


kirk is fituated between two fields of battle, = 


one upon the north, Where the Scots, un- 
der Sir William Wallace, engaged the nu- 
merous . hoſt of England, commanded by 
Edward I: in perfos the other upon the 
ſouth, where the army of George II. met 
that of the rebels, headed by the young 
Pretender 1 in 1740. n+ = | 
The exiled family of Stewart have twice 
attempted to reaſcend the throne of Britain, 
and have as often met with diſappoint- 
ment. In 1715, the partizans of that fa- 
mily made an effort to pluck the crown 
from the head of George I. before he had 
well felt the weight of it. Thirty years 
after, 1 in the reign of George II. the deſign 
was renewed, but with no greater ſucceſs. 
In 1745, when Britain was engaged in a 
continental war, which had drawn the 
greateſt part of her forces abroad, Charles 
Edward, the eldeſt ſon of the Chevalier de 
St George, and grand-ſon of James II. who 
had abdicated the throne in 1688, took an 
a of reviving the claims of his 
* 
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family upon the crown. Whether * en 
terpriſe was firſt. ſuggeſted to him by the 

French court, or by his own youthful ar- 
dour, is uncertain; though it does not ad- 


mit of a doubt, that he was ſtimulated to 


the execution of it, by promiſes of ſupport 
and aſſiſtance from that court, who hoped 
to derive advantages from ſuch a diverſion 
in Britain, as ſhould oblige the recall of 
thoſe troops from Flanders, which had ſen- 
ſibly thrown the balance in favour of the 
houſe of Auſtria. 
The young adventurer id furniſhed 
with a ſum of money, and a quantity of 
arms, by the court of France, and, at the 
ſame time, receiving aſſurances of renewed 
ſupplies, embarked, on the 1 5th July, at a 
port in Britanny, and, ſoon landing in the 
Highlands of Scotland, was joined by a 
number of the heads of the northern clans, 
who retained an attachment to his family, | 
and who, together with their vaſſals and 
retainers, formed a ſmall army, ſcarcely a- 
mounting to four thouſand men, and the 
greateſt part of theſe undiſciplined, unarmed, 
and but poorly cloathed. PLE 2; 
_— Putting 
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Putting himſelf at the head of this mote- 
Jy croud, he ſet out upon the execution of 
the romantic project he had formed in his 
own imagination, of overturning a regular 
government, and mounting the throne of 
his anceſtors. His ſucceſs, at firſt, was ſuch, 
as tended to flatter his youthful expectations, 
though, in reality, it was more glittering 
than ſolid, as having been obtained in a 
country where there were few regular forces 
to withſtand his progreſs, and where the in- 
habitants, who were generally unfriendly to 
his claims, had not got time to recover 
themſelves from the ſurpriſe into which ſo 
unexpected a commotion had thrown them. 
Croſſing the Forth at the ford of Frew, in 
the neighbourhood of Stirling, he advanced 
to Edinburgh, and, obtaining poſſeſſion of 
that capital without oppoſition, took up his 
lodgings in the palace of Holyroodhouſe. 
Upon the 21ſt of September, his followers 
attacked, near Muſſelburgh, a ſmall army 
of royaliſts, commanded by Sir John Cope, 
and gave them a total overthrow. From 
this victory he reaped conſiderable advan- 


tages, as it not tended to inſpire his 
troops 
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troops with courage, but put them in poſſeſſion 
of fire-arms and other military accoutre- 


ments, in which they were formerly ill pro- 
vided. Had he been endowed with ſkill to 
improve this ſucceſs, by marching directly 
to London, he had probably cauſed a dread- 
ful convulſion throughout the kingdom, 
and made the throne itſelf to totter; but, 
by lingering-feveral weeks about Edinburgh 
in a ſtate of inaction, he gave government 
time to make vigorous preparations in their 
own defence. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber, he began his march for England; and, 
upon his arri val at Carliſle, inveſted the gar- 
riſon of that town, which was ſoon forced 
to ſurrender. From thence, purſuing his 
march ſouthward, and proclaiming his fa- 
ther as ſovereign, in every town through 
which he paſſed, he arrived at the town of 
Derby, within an hundred miles of London. 
There making a pauſe, and, beginning to / 
refle& upon the ſtate of his affairs, he found 
that he had been diſappointed in his expec- 

tations of being joined by his Engliſh 

friends, and that his preſent circumſtances 

rendered a ſpeedy retreat into Scotland ab- 

ſolutely 
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ſolutely neceſſary; which he effected by ra- 
pid marches, and with no conſiderable loſs, 
though different bodies of royal troops wait- 
ed to intercept his return, and often harraſ—- 
ſed his rear. After fording the river Eſk, 
much ſwollen by the winter rains, in which 
ſeveral of his men were drowned, he came 
to Dumfries; and, upon the 25th December, 
juſt three weeks after he had left Derby, ar- 
rived at Glaſgow. As this laſt town had always 
diſcovered much diſaffection to his family, he 
expreſſed his reſentment by exacting heavy 


Contributions from the inhabitants. After a 


few days ſtay at Glaſgow, he marched with 
his army towards Stirling, in order to inveſt 
the caſtle, the poſſeſſion of which hath, in 
all ages, been deemed of great importance 
to thoſe who ſought to be maſters of Scot- 
land. He lodged the firſt night at Kilſyth, 
where Mr Campbell of Shawfield's ſteward 
was ordered: to provide entertainment for 
him and his followers, and promiſed pay- 
ment; but the Chevalier adopted a ſingular 
method of diſcharging that debt. The ſtew- 
ard was told, next morning, that the bill 
ſhould be allowed to his maſter, at account- 
9 = ing 
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ing Der” he rents. of Kilſyth *; *; that eſtate ha- 
ving been forfeited in 171 5, 1 the adherence 
of the laſt owner to the intereſt of the Cheva- 
| hier's family. Next day, ſetting out north- 
ward, he took up his lodgings in the houſe of 
Bannockburn, and his followers ſoon obtain 
ed entrance into the town of Stirling, the 
defence of which the inhabitants did not 
think prudent to attempt. Being there 
joined by a conſiderable reinforcement from 
the north, his army began to inveſt the 
_ caſtle, commanded by General Blackney, 
after having ſummoned the garriſon to ſur- 
render without effect. But, being little ac- 
cuſtomed to 3 of that kind, they 
made very ſlow progreſs; ereQing One battery 
upon the Gowan- hill, and another between 
the church and Marr's work, they eſſayed to 
beſiege it in form; but their guns were ſoon 
diſmounted, and their works acc ed, 
While the army of the Chevalier lay in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, two floops of war 
were ſent up the river Forth, to take a ſtation 
between Airth and Alloa, in order to cut 
F f £ | off 


Scots Magazine, 1746. 


. 


off their e pe and intercept the 
tranſportation of their cannon at theſe 
places. The rebels erected a battery, con- 
ſiſting of three four pounders, upon the hill 
of Airth, to play upon theſe ſloops, but 
without doing them any damage. They at 
the ſame time ſeized a brig at Airth, in or- 
der to convey over their cannon from Alloa; 
upon which, boats were ſent out from the 
ſloops to burn the brig, and the other veſ- 
ſels in Airth harbour, left they ſhould like- 
wiſe fall into their hands, which was effect- 
ed without any loſs, though, in the mean 
time, the tebels kept up a conſtant fire from 
their battery, and alſo with ſmall arms. Next 
they removed the battery to Elphinſtone, to 
cover the paſſage of their cannon. This 
work was alſo attacked by the ſloops, who 
were not able, kowever, by ſome accidents 
that befel them, to demoliſh it, but were 
obliged to retreat, though not without ha- 
ving 9 425 diſconcerted the deſigns of the 
enemy * 
1 Ke mean time, Lieutenant General 
Hawly havin 'g aſſembled a well diſciplined, 
though not numerous army, in the neigh- 


bourhood 


* Ibid. 
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bourhood of Edinburgh, marched to the 
relief of Stirling caſtle. Upon his arrival 
at Falkirk, he encamped on the north of 
the town, upon the borders of that field 
where the bloody battle, mentioned in a 
former ſection, was fought between the 
Engliſh and Scots, in the days of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. Here he halted a day or 
two, in order to refreſh his men, and ob- 
tain intelligence, intending to ſet out very” 
ſoon in quelt of Charles and his followers, 
of whom he had conceived ſo low an opi- 
nion, as to boaſt, that, with two regiments 
of dragoons, he could drive them from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Theſe 
adventurers, however, were not ſo greatly 
intimidated by his approach as he had ima- 
gined; for, inſtead of waiting till they were 
attacked, they formed a plan of making 
an aſſault upon the royaliſts in their camp, 
which they very nearly executed upon the 
17th of January. Marching, with great ex- 
pedition, from the place of their rendezvous 
at Bannockburn, they advanced to the river 

Ca ron, which they were croſſing at Duni- 
pace, within two miles of Falkirk, before 
5 their 
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their motions were perceived. In order too 
to conceal their deſign, their ſtandard, 
which was diſtinctly ſeen from the camp at 
Falkirk, was left ſtanding in the ſame place 


| Where it had been obſerved the day before; 


and, at the ſame time, a ſmall party appear- 
ed upon the north fide of Carron, oppoſite 
fo the camp, with a view to draw the atten- 
tion of the royaliſts to that part, whilſt the 
main body was fetching a compals t to come 
upon them from the ſouth. | 
The royal army,. not entertaining the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of a ſurpriſe from an ene- 
my, which they rather contemned than 
deemed formidable, Jodged ſecure in their 
camp. The ſoldiers were preparing dinner, 
and General Hawly had gone, upon invita- 
tion, to dine at Callender-houſe, with lady 
Kilmarnock, whoſe lord had a military com- 
mand in the army of Charles, and who her- 
felf was a ſtrenuous abbettor of that cauſe. 
It was ſurmiſed too, that the invitation of 
the General to dinner, upon that day, was 
a premeditated ſtratagem, concerted betwixt 
her Jadyſhip and the chiefs of the rebel 


army. 


About . 
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About mid-day, the alarm was given in 
the royal camp, that the enemy was ad van- 
cing, and ſo near as to have exchanged 
_ Piſtols with ſome of the out centinels, 

who were Rationed at Caermuirs. The 
drums immediately beat to. arms, and diſ- 
patches were ſent off to the General, who 
could ſcarcely be prevailed upon to believe 

the report, till he perceived the rebels in 
three columns, marching with great celeri- 
ty to take poſſeſſion of a hill upon the 
ſouth of Falkirk. The royaliſts firſt form- 
ed in the front of their camp, but were im- 
mediately ſet in motion, in order to aſcend 
the hill, whither the rebels appeared t to be 
bending their march. | 
In the mean time, the enemy had 
taken poſt upon the ſummit of the hill, % 
where they ſtood in order of battle, in two 
lines, with a corps de reſerve a little behind. 

Their right was commanded by Lord 
George Murray, and the left by Lord John 
Drummond. The friends of Charles gave 
out, that he took his ſtation in the front of 
the lines, and not only gave the ſignal to 
fire, by waving his cap, but continued, du- 
ring the whole of the engagement, to iſſue 
| | out 


rtr 


out orders with great preſence of mind, and 
military ſkill. But, whatever degree of 
courage that young adventurer might be 

| poſſeſſed of, yet prudence did not allow him 

to expoſe himſelf in a place of ſo imminent 

. danger. Inſtead of being in the front of 
the battle, he took his ſtation upon a riſing 
ground, in the neighbourhood of Rough- 
caſtle, half a mile behind his army. 

The royaliſis forming, as they arrived 
upon the hill, were drawn up in two lines, 
parallel to thoſe of the enemy, but could 
not extend their front ſo far ſouthward as 
that of the rebels, on account of a moraſs 
which lay in thoſe. parts. The dragoons 
were placed upon the left, and the foot up- 
on the top of the eminence and upon its 
northern declivity, in ſuch a ſituation, that 

the convexity of the hill hindered the one 

wing from ſeeing what was tranſacting up- 

on the other. The left was commanded 
by Lieutenant General Hawly, and the 
right by Major General Huſk. The artil- 
lery was not brought up in time to be uſed, 
upon account of the deep and broken roads. 

. A regiment of militia from Glaſgow was 
Rationed as a corps de reſerve behind the 
5 1 „ any; 
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army; and the Argyleſhire Highlanders, 
with Howard's regiment, were placed, for 
the ſame purpoſe, at a ſmall diſtance upon 
the right. The field, which was the ſtage 
of the rencounter, lies about an Engliſh 
mile ſouth-weſt of the town of Falkirk, and, 
due ſouth from Bantaſkine, where the mag- 
nificent aqueduct- bridge, to convey the ca- 
nal over the. public road, is now erected. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the armies ſtood within an hundred 
yards of one another, the dragoons were 
ordered to advance, and attack the rebels 
ſword in hand; but, being warmly received, 
ſeveral companies of them, after one diſ- 
charge, galloped off with ſo great precipita- 
tion, that they had paſſed the bridge of Lin- 
lithgow, five miles from Falkirk, before the 
noiſe of the firing ceaſed in the field of bat- 
tle *. Their flight diſordered the foot who 
were near them, and expoſed the left wing 
of the royaliſts, naked and defenceleſs, to 
the broad ſwords of the Highlanders, who 
immediately flanked them upon this, the 
left 


3 Many circumſtances, mentioned in this ſeQion, are 
taken from the information of ſundry perſons of diſcern- 


ment and veracity, who were eye · witneſſes of the tranſ- 
actions. 


left wing intirely gave way. During the ac- 
tion too, a violent tempeſt of wind and rain, 
ariſing from the ſouth-weſt, blew ſo full in 
the faces of the royalifls, as greatly em bar- 
raſſed their motions, not only diſturbing 
their eye-light, but wetting their powder, 
ſo as to render many of their fire-arms of 
no uſe, while the rebels, having the ſtorm 
in their backs, were not much incommoded 
by it. 

By theſe means the royaliſts, being 
thrown into great confuſion, were upon the 
point of being intirely routed; but two re- 
giments, viz. Barrel's and Ligonier's, rallied 
by Brigadier Cholmondely, together with 
ſome ſcattered batallions collected by Bri- 
gadier Mordaunt, made a ſtand, and, by a 
briſk fire, greatly checked the ardour of the 
rebels, who, upon their arrival at the ſum- 
mit of the hill, were ſtill more diſconcerted 
at the ſight of General Huſk, ſtanding up- 
on the lower grounds, in the beſt order, to 
receive them, which he did with ſo violent 
a fire, as cauſed dreadful execution among 
them. Theſe manceuvres much altered the 
face of n, and ſo intimidated the fol- 

lowers 
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lowers of Charles, that they not only cea- 
ſed to advance, but great numbers betook 
_ themſelves to flight, Upon the whole, the 
royal army made a decent retreat to Fal- 
kirk; but, as the tents were all wet, and 
their lodging in the camp might have ex- 
poſed them to an attack from the enemy 
in the dark, it was found prudent, that the 
whole army ſhould march to Linlithgow 
for ſhelter, which they did, after burning 
what of their tents and baggage- could not 
be carried off, and next day they ſet for- 
ward to Edinburgh. 

It was commonly reported at that time, 
that a plan was formed, by ſome of the re- 
bel chiefs, to march with great expedition 
by the ſouth-ſide of Callander wood, in or- 
der either to attack the royaliſts upon their 
march, or intercept their paſſage over the 
water of Avon, at the bridge of Linlith- 
| gow; but the motion was over-ruled, as o- 

thers were of opinion, that the royal troops, 
many of whom had lately given fignal 
proofs of their bravery in Flanders, were 
rather diſconcerted than defeated, and per- 
haps had retreated with an intention to 
 Gge draw 
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draw their enemy into a ſnare. The trutty 
is, the behaviour of ſo many of the royal 
troops upon this occaſion, was never a- 
ſeribed, by the candid of either fide, to want 
of courage or military fkill. The ſudden 
alarm in the camp, the rapidity of their 
march to the field, the violent erm which 
blew in their faces, their being unaccuſtom- 
ed to the method of attack practiſed by the 
Highlanders; all theſe circumſtances ap- 
pear to have concurred iu raiſing a general 
panic, from which they could not in- 
ſtantly recover themſelves. Upon the 
morrow, ſome of the officers, reflecting 
upon the icenes of yeſterday, were obliged 
to own, with much good humour, that it 
was a very comical affair. It was aſſerted 
too, that, in the hurry of the march to the 
field, it had been neglected to inform the 
ſeveral batallions in what order and ſücceſ- 
ſion they were to give their fire; or, in 
the military ſtile, they had not been told 
. wet e 
During. the engagement, a few pieces of 

artillery had been brought up to the field; 
but, upon the owners of the draught horſes 
5 running 


/ 
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running off, when they ſaw the army in 
diſorder, they all fell into the hands of the 
enemy, except one piece, which the grena- 
diers of Barrel's regiment dragged along 
with them in their retreat; and two others, 
which horſes were found to carry away. 
Amongſt thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
upon that occaſion, was the Glaſgow regi- 
ment of militia, who, with much bravery, 
maintained the ſtation aſſigned them for 
lome time, though not without Cn 
great la. -- | 5 
We had almoſt forgotten to mention, that, 
according to common report, the army had 
received orders to retreat, before tlie 
renewal of the action by general Huſk ; 
and the breach of order, of which he was 
guilty in this inſtance, was ſufficient, ac- 
_ cording to the ſtrictneſs of military diſci- 
pline, to have rendered him liable to cenſure; 
but his conduct was vindicated from the 
preſent neceſſity of the meaſure, and the 
im portant ſervice performed by it. 
The number of the royaliſts, in this action, 
amounted to about ſix thouſand; that of 
the * though not exactly aſcertained, 


Was 
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was ſomewhat greater. The loſs of the 
former did not exceed three hundred, kil- 
led, wounded, and taken priſoneis. A- 
mongſt the flain were, Sir Robert Monro of 
Foulis, Colonel Whitney, and Lieutenant 
Colonels Powal and Biggar. The wanner 
in which Sir Robert Monro was ſlain was 
peculiarly affecting. His regiment, which 
was ſtationed i in the ſecond line upon the 
left wing, being greatly diſordered and re- 
tiring, left him, with a few other officers, 
expoſed to the fury of the enemy, who im- 
mediately attacked them. He defended 
_ himſelf with his half pike, againſt fix of 
the aſſailants, two of whom he killed ; bat 
a ſeventh coming up, poured. a thot into 
his belly, which brought him immediately 
to the ground. His body was found next day 
ſtripped naked, and with the face ſo cut aud 
mangled, that it could ſcarce be known. It 
was bonourably buried in the church-yard 
of Falkirk by the M. Ponalds, v WO, though 
engaged in the rebellion, could not but pay 
a teſtimony of public regard to the memo- 
ry of ſo brave a man *. His friends after- 
+ ern Vos! | wards 


! 


* Doddridge's memoirs of the Monro's. 
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wards vated upon his grave a | ſtately" 
{quare pillar of hewn ' ſtone, with much 


fine carving, and the following inſcription 
on it. 


Conditur heic quod poterat mori 
Naben Monro de Foulis Eq. Bar. 
Gentis ſuæ principis, 
Militum tribuni, 
Vita in caſtris curiaque Britannica 
| | Honeſte product, 
Pro libertate religioneque patriz 
| In acie honeſtiſſime defuncti, | 
Prope Falkirk Jan. XVII. MDCCXLVI, Et. LXIL. 
Virtutis conſiliique fama, 
In montanorum cohortis praefectura, 
| Quamdiu prælium Fontenæum memorabitur 
| Perduraturi, 5 
Ob amicitiam et fidem amicis, 
Humanitatem clementiamque adverſariis, 
Beneyolentiam, bonitatemque omnibus, 
Trucidantibus etiam, 
In perpetuum deliderandi, 


Doctor Duncan Monro, who had accom- 
panied his brother from pure fraternal af- 
fection, was alſo ſlain, and buried in the 

ſame grave; to his memory the following 
inſeription is placed upon the pillar, 


Duncanus 
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Duncanus Monro de. Obſdale, M. D. . 59. 


Frater · Fratrem linquere fugiens, 
Saucium curans, ictus inermis, 
Commoriens cohoneſtat Urnam. 


The loſs of the rebels was reckoned to 
have been conſiderably greater than that of 
the royaliſts; for, though they kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the field, they ſuffered heavily from 
the fire of the regiments which rallied up- 
on thein in the retreat. is 
| Charles and his followers were greatly 
elated with this ſucceſs. Having brought a 
printing preſs from Glaſgow, he ordered it 
to be erected at Bannockburn, where he 
publiſhed his Gazette. He likewiſe ſent 
pompous and exaggerated accounts of the 
advantage he had gained, to the Kings of 
France and Spain, the Pope, and other 
powers in alliance with his family. On 
the other hand, this event deeply affected 
the minds of all who wiſhed well to the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover. Since that time, however, 
ſpeculative reaſoners have been of opinion, 
that it rather turned out to the advantage 
of Scotland ; for, as the court, and the bulk 

8 * 
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of the people in England, looked upon the 


whole Scottiſh nation as in a ſtate of rebel-/ 
lion, a victory obtained by the army, be- 


fore they were undeceived, might have led 


them to ſacrifice to their undiſtinguiſhing 


reſentment, many of the true friends of go- 
vernment. It hath alſo been reckoned a _ 
fortunate circumſtance, that 'the Duke of 


Cumberland had occaſion to march through 


1o great a part of Scoland before he came 


up with the rebels, as, by that means, he 
had an opportunity. of learning, that the 
rebellion was far from being general, and 
that thoſe engaged in it were but an hand- 
ful, in compariſon of the well affected, and 
truly loyal. 

The day after the battle, the Pretender 
marched back with his army to Stirling, 


and reaſſumed the ſiege of the caſtle. After 
having in vain ſummoned the garriſon 


again to ſurrender, two new batteries were 
erected, one upon the Gowaa-hill, upon the 
north, and the other upon the Lady-hill, 


on the ſouth, but without making any im 
preſſion upon the fortifications; for the 


. ** ſoon 3 by the ſhot 
e 
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from the caſtle, they were forced to . 5 
quiſh the enterpriſe. | 
When the news of the battle reached 
Landon, the government found it neceſſary 
to form a more vigorous plan of defence 
_ againſt an enemy, who now appeared more 
formidable than ever. Though General 
Hawly had found means to vindicate him- 
ſelf to the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign, yet 
his conduct, upon this occaſion, bad not 
only expoſed him to much public cenſure, 
but had, in a great meaſure, alienated the 
affections of the army from him. It was 
therefore judged. neceſſary, that the com- 
mand ſhould be intruſted to a General, in 
whom the ſoldiers could place intire confi- 
dence. The Duke of Cumberland was 
choſen for that purpoſe. The love which 
the army bore to him was well known; 


and, moreover, it was ſuggeſted, that a 


Prince of the reigning family appearing in 
Scotland, might have a happy effect upon 

the minds of people in that kingdom. 
Accordingly, ſetting out for this nor- 
thern expedition, that Prince arrived at E- 
e, and put himſelf at the head of 
the 
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the army; which having been reinforced 


with four troops of Lord Mark Ker's dra- 


' goons, and two battalions of foot, amount- 
ed in whole to fourteen battalions of infan- 
try, two regiments of dragoons, and a body 
of loyal Highlanders, under the command 
of Colonel Campbell, now Duke of Argyle. 
Upon the laſt day of January, his Royal 
Highneſs began his march from Edinburgh, 
and arrived at Linlithgow in the evening, 
ſetting out next day by Falkirk to Stirling. 
He was informed, upon his march, that the 
rebels intended to make a ſtand, in order to 
give him battle; but he ſoon received more 
certain intelligence, that they had croſſed 
the Forth with great precipitation, and were 
retiring northward. When the royal army 
was marching out of Linlithgow, they 
heard the noiſe of a great report from the 
neighbourhood of Stirling; this was inſtant- 
ly conjectured to be the blowing up of the 
rebels magazine, which it really proved to 
be. For, finding they could not eaſily car- 
ry off their powder, which was lodged in 

the church of St Ninian's, they ſet fire to it; 
by which mcans that church was blown up, 
Hi and 
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and ten of the inhabitants of the village 
_ Joſt their lives, beſides three or four of the 
Highlanders ho were employcd in ſetting 
| fie: to the magazine. The ſteeple, though 
adjoining to the church, remained untouch- 
ed by the exploſion, and ſtill continues to 


ſtand in the ſame ſpot. ' But the new church 


hath been built a little to the eaſtward of 
the old. Several inhabitants of the viilage 
were alſo much hurt. The deliverance of 
one man was molt. ſingular, who, though _ 
he was blown, by the force of the exploſion, 
upwards of two hundred yards from the 
church, yet received no damage. 
The Duke of Cumberland, after lodging 
a night at Stirling, ſet out in purſuit of the 
rebels, and coming up with them at Col- 
loden, near Inverneſs, upon the 16th April, 
obtained a compleat victory, which put an 
end to the commotions that had becn raiſed. 
by this rebellion. After the total deieat and 
diſperſion of his army, Charles wandered _ 
five months upon the weſtern coaſt, and in 
the adjoining iflands, where he was often 
reduced to the gre: teſt extremities of diſtreſs 
and danger. His wanderings, hardſhips, 
| | and 
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and dangers, were, perhaps, not much in- 
ferior to thoſe of Ulyſſes, in his return from 
the ſiege of Troy, if there had been an Ho- 
mer amongſt his friends to celebrate them. 
At laſt, a veſſel, hired by his friends, atrived 
from France, in which he embarked, and 
latled for that kingdom. _ 


E -C_.T.... 
The Natural Hiftory of the Shire. 


THE ſhire of Stirling is b-unded upon 
the eaſt by the Frith of Forth, which 
terminates upon its confines; upon the ſouth, 
by the ſhires of Linlithgow, Lanark, and 
Dumbarton; from which it is generally ſe- 
parated by rivers or brooks. Upon the 
weſt, it is bounded by Lochlomond; and up- 
on the north by the river of Forth, which 
ſeparates it from the ſhires of Perth and 


Clackmannan; only a ſmall tract, upon the 
north 
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north of that river, containing the pariſh of 
Alva, with a part of that of Logie, is bound- 
ed by the Ochil mountains. Its greateſt 
length, from the bridge of Linlithgow, to 
the extremities of the pariſh of Drymen, is 
near thirty miles; and its greateſt breadth, 
from Alva, tothe ſouthern parts of Slamanon, 
about fourteen. In other parts, its breadth 
ſeldom exceeds eight or nine miles. | 
The face of the country preſents to the 
eye of a traveller, a beautiful mixtere of 
hills and vallies; the former covered with 
verdant paſture, the latter generally yield- 
ing rich productions of every ſort of grain. 
A tract ſo extenſive cannot but contain 
ſoils greatly diverſified, and of very oppo- 
ſite qualities. To convey ſome idea of 
which, it is judged not improper to divide 
the whole into four different heads, viz. 
the Carſes, the Straths, the Hills, the Muirs. 


The CARSES. 


1 tracts of land, . upon 
navigable rivers, in which the tide flows, 
are called Car/es in Scotland. That of 
. N Stirling- 


* 
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Stirlingſhire extends along the banks of 
Forth, from the mouth of the river Avon, 
upon the borders of Linlithgowſhire, to the 
Frew, upon the confines of Monteith, a 
courſe of about fifteen miles in length, and 
the breadth, at a medium, is generally about 
two miles. This tract is allowed to be one of 
the richeſt ſpots in the whole iſland of Britain. 
The ſoil is compoſed of a ſtrong till or clay, 
which, when properly cultivated, yields 
very plentiful crops of grain, ſuch as wheat, 
barley, oats, peaſe, and beans, and theſe. ot. 
the beſt quality. | 
It is an opinion gene erally aw that, 
in ancient times, this whole tract was co- 
vered by the waters of the neighbouring 
Frith, which, by ſome unknown revolution, 
hath contracted its channel. Beds of oiſters, 
and ſhells of every kind, are found within 
a few feet of the ſurface. Theſe, however, 
are not always certain indications of the 
land having made a part of the ocean, ſince 
they have often been found in places the 
moſt diſtant from the ſea, in the very bow- 
els of the earth, and on tops of mountains. 
e ale * which, i in innume- 
rable 


rable inſtances, philoſophy cannot, with any 
degree of ſatis faction, account for, without 
admitting the truth of the information con- 
veyed by the ſacred ſcriptures, concerning 
the univerſal deluge, which the Supreme 
Being brought upon the earth, in the days 
of Noah, to deſtroy the wicked inhabitants 
thereof. 
Nevertheleſs, the diſcovery of different 5 
| forts of ſhells, and other relicts of the ſea, 
in greater abundance than is to be met 
with in other places, together with the low 
ſituation, which is generally but a few feet 
above the level of the water, and which, in 
many parts, would ſtill be covered in high 
tides, if it was not protected from the rage 
of that fluid by dikes or mounds, raiſed by 
human induſtry, afford a high degree of 
probability, that the tract we are ſurveying 
had been overflown in ages much later 
than the univerſal deluge, and that the 
ocean hath there loſt a Part of its ancient 
poſſeſſions. 
It is certain, that, by the revolutions of 
that element, dry land hath been loſt i in one 


quarter of the globe and gained in another. 
Earth 
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Earth ET ſea appear to wage a reciprocal 
war, and have at ſundry times obtained lo- 
cal victories over each other. Banks of 
ſand at preſent cover cities, which were 
once celebrated ſea-ports; and cities now 
lift their ſpires to the ſkies, upon thores 
once covered with the waves. Upon the 
retreat of the fluid from thoſe parts, it muſt 
| have expanded on ſome other ſhore; for, 
philoſophy inſtructs us, that the vaſt waters 
of the ocean are neceſſary to preſerve: the 
equilibrium of the globe, and, therefore, 
can admit of no great addition or diminu- 
tion; hence, when they retire from one 
ſhore, they muſt were immerk upon 
another. 5 
At what time the retreat of the waters 
from thoſe parts took place, cannot be de- 
termined. That the Frith hath not much 
contracted its dimenſions, ſince the invaſion 
of Scotland by the Romans, is evident from 
the following circumſtances. Remains of 
the military cauſeway, laid by that people, 
are ſtill to be ſeen near Stirling, in a ſitua- 
tion only a few feet above the reach of the 
ſtream tides at preſent; and a mile below 
that 
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that town, at Manour, upon the banks of 
the Forth, the veſtiges of a Roman camp 
were a few years ago plainly diſcernible. 
Whether the retreat of the fluid was gra- 
dual or inſtantaneous, is equally uncertain. 
The elderly inhabitants upon the confines' 
of the Frith affirm, that the clay ſhores; or 
 fleeks,: upon its weſtern termination, are at 
preſent perceptibly higher, and not fo fre- 
quently overflown by the tide, as they were 
in their younger years. This gives coun- 
tenance to the ſuppoſition of a gradual re- 
_ ceſs; though it is highly probable, that, in 
ſome ancient period, the retreat of the wa- 
ter was much more quick and perceptible, 
than it has been for many ages paſt; for 
no ground hath been gained, by that means, 


in the memory of the oldeſt people now _ 


alive. 
© Thoſe lands, after they had emerged fog 


: the waves, were, no doubt, for a long time, 
no better than a marſh, till they were drain- 
ed, and converted into arable fields, by hu- 
man induſtry; till ditches were made, and 
the ſoft and 8 ſoil was conſolidated, by 
| | being 


* 
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being ſtirred up, and expoſed to the rays of 
the ſun, ” 

At what time the cultividibe of thoſe 
lands began, is beyond record. When 
Scotland was in its natural ſtate, the vallies 

were covered with woods or marſhes, and 
the firſt eſſays of agriculture were made up- 
on the hills; on the ſummit of many of 
which, the marks of the plow are till diſ- 
cernible. It is certain the Carſes had been 


in a ſtate of cultivation, and likewiſe a ſub- 


je& of menſuration, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; for, at that time, ſundry 
parcels of them were granted by King Da- 
vid I: to tlie monaſteries of Cambuſkenneth 
and Holyroodhouſe ; and the quantity of 
thoſe donations 1s often aſcertained. In the 
fourteenth century, they were in an advan- 
ced ſtate of improvement, inſomuch that 
the yearly feu-duty paid to the crown out 
of the {inall pariſh of Bothkennar, was no 
Jeſs than twenty-ſix chalders of victual, be- 
ſides fix chalders paid to the K of 
Cambuſkenneth. 

Ihe moſt proper meliorations for the 
. we which | 18 naturally cold and Rif, are 
N 1 lime, 
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lime, aſhes, and ſuch other kinds of manure, 
as tend to pulveriſe the clay, and, by keep- 
ing it open, give the fibres of the grain 
room to expand. The leaſt ſmatterer in a- 
griculture too, will eaſily perceive the ad- 
vantages which that ſort of ſoil muſt derive 
from ſummer fallowing; for, being natural- 
ly of a compact and ſolid texture, the parts 
will remain cold, and without action, if they 
are not ſometimes ſo ſeparated and ſtirred 
up, as to receive the impreſſions of the ſun 
and atmoſphere; theſe, together with pro- 
per cultivation, and care to keep the ridges 
as dry as poſſible, appear to be the only 
ſubſtantial en that can be nde 
upon it. 
Notwithſtanding the feniliey of the foil, 
the Carſes have their peculiar diſadvantages, 
The air. is naturally damp, and the water, 
by running -upon- clay, contracts a hard 
quality, which renders it not only diſagree- 
able to a diſcerning palate, but unfit for 
waſhing, and ſundry other domeſtic pur- 
poſes. The local diſeaſes, which are com- 
mon to this, with other low and moiſt ſitu- 


ations, ſuch as. agues and rheums, no doubt 
proceed. 
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proceed, in a great meaſure, from theſe 
cauſes, To counterbalance, however, the 


dampneſs of the air, the place is furround- 


ed with rich fields of coal, at no great diſ- 
tance, So that we may fafcly affirm, that 
the ill natured proverb, which Doctor Pen- 
nant mentions concerning the Carſe of Gow- 
rie, cannot, in its full latitude, be applied to 
this, viz. that it wants water all the jum- 
mer, fire all the winter, and the grace of 
God all the year round.” | 

The bad quality of the water might alſo, 
in a good degree, be corrected by boiling it, 
and ſuffering it to cool again before it is 
uſed, and by mingling pot-aſhes with it, 
for the purpoſe of waſhing. There are few 
or no peculiar cuſtoms oblerved i in the Carſes; 
only, in the eaſtern parts, the quantities of 
land are ordinarily computed by ox-gangs, 
each of which contains thirteen acres. This 
appears to have been the ancient method of 
Ge UG in Wang other parts of Scot- 
land. | 


8 T R A 1 11 * 

Thoſe level tracts of rad which lie; hy 
long the banks of freſh rivers, at a diſtance 
7 from 


— 
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| from the ſea, commonly go by che name of 
Straths ; and, for the moſt part, take their 
names from the rivers by which they are 
watered. The Straths of this ſhire lie in 
the weſtern parts of it. Thoſe upon the 
rivers Blane, Kelvin, and Enrick, are the 
moſt conſiderable. Thoſe grounds are ge- 
nerally of a ſtrong and loamy { ſoil, and, in 
many parts, nothing inferior in fertility to 
the Carſes, producing excellent crops of 
grain, poecinly wheat, barley, and oats.. 


HILLS. 


A range of hills occupies the mid-land 
parts of the ſhire; the chief of which are 
thoſe of Campſie and Kilſyth, and, to the 
northward of theſe, thoſe of Dundaff and 
Gargunnock. Upon a hill near Campſie 
is a beautiful caſcade, called the Spout of | 
Ballagan, where a ſtream pours itſelf over 
a high precipice. None of thoſe hills are 
remarkable for height ; but all of them af- 
ford excellent paſture for ſheep and black 
cattle, with which they are plentifully co- 


I vered, and the beef and mutton fed upon 
thein 


- x : 


_ 
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them is reckoned exceeding good. The 
moſt conſpicuous is that called the Meiłle- 
Ben, from which iſſue the rivers Carron and 
Enrick, taking their ene o two een 

ſeas. . a ; s 
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Thoſe parts of the ſhire, which lie ſouth+- _ 
ward of Falkirk, are generally of bleak and 

muiriſh ſoil, and have been originally co- 
vered with heath and bent, beſides ſeveral 
large moſſes, which ſtill remain. Much of 
them are now converted into arable land, 
and are in many places not unfertile. The 
memory of their ancient ſtate ſtill continues 
to be preſerved in their names, ſuch as Sla- 
mannan-muir, enen and the 
muir of Falkirk. | 10 


AIR. 


| There | is nnd W in the air af 
this trad, to diſtinguiſh it from that of the 
neighbouring ſhires. The heavieſt: ſtorms 


— come from the ſouth-weſt, which 
| holds 
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holds in. moſt other parts of Britain 3. he 
impreſſion made by them being very diſ- 
cernible upon the mountains, which are 
generally ſwept bare towards the quarter, 
and in the trees, whoſe branches naturally 
turn about from the weſt, and expand eaſt- 
ward. The eaſtern parts of the ſhire are 
warmer than the middle and weſtern, owing, 
no doubt, to their lower ſituation, whereby 
they enjoy an air leſs rarified than in high- 
er places, and, perhaps alſo, in ſome parts, 
to the ſhelter of the Ochel-hills, which not 
only ſerve as a barrier againſt the northern 
blaſts, but likewiſe reverberate the ſun- beams. 
In the Carſes, the ſnow is ſeldom ſo deep, 
nor doth it ordinarily lie ſo long as in places 
around them. This cannot be aſcribed to 

any natural warmth in the ſoil, for clay is of 
a very cold quality, but, beſides the cauſes 
already mentioned, to the breezes from the 
Frith. In the months of April and May, 
caſterly winds, commonly called Haars, u- 
ſually blow with great violence, eſpecially 
in the afternoons, and coming up the nar- 


row a are > exceedingly! penetrating, and 
2 ſeldom 


Fe” Wm fail to > oa agues, 1 cheums, and o- 
ther local diſtempers n the coaſt. 


RIVERS. 


Though we cannot look for any conſi- 

derable river in a tract ſituated upon ſo 
narrow an iſthmus as that between the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde; yet the Forth, 
which waters the northren borders of the 
ſhire under our ſurvey, is one of the moſt 
ſtately rivers in Scotland. Taking its riſe 
near Callendar in Menteith, it, in a ſhort 
time, arrives upon the limits of the ſhire 
and rolls eaſtward, through a large and fer- 


tile plain, receiving, in its courſe, many tri= 


butary ſtreams from the neighbouring 
mountains, till it reaches the town of Stir- 
ling, where it is met by the tide. From 
thence it proceeds, in wany circling mean- 
ders, and winding in its channel, till it 
unites with the Frith of the ſame name up- 
on the eaſt end of the ſhire, Its numerous 
windings, called links, form a great num- 
ber of beautiful peninſula's, which, being 

| of 
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of a very luxuriant and . ſoil, pai 
riſe to the Following old rbyme. . 


The Lairdſhip of the bone y links of Forth | 
ls better than an Earldom 1 in the North. 


The river is navigable by ſmall craft as 5 


far as the town of Stirling, though theſe 
. windings render the navigation both cum- 
berſome and tedious. .. It abounds with 
great ſtore of ſalmond, which are not only 
ſufficient to ſupply the neighbouring towns 
and country, but are carried to diſtant mar- 
kets. Large quantities of coal are alſo ex- 
ported, by means of it, to London and other 
places, from the frequent coal mines in the 

_ neighbourhood. 3 
The next conſiderable river is 1. 
of which ſome account hath been given in 
a former ſection. It riſes near the middle 
of the iſthmus, and running eaſtward, by 
Dunipace and Larbert, meets the tide at 
Stenhouſe; from thence it proceeds in its 
curſe through the Carſe of Falkirk, till it 
falls in with the river Forth, and both pour 
their united ſtreams at once into the Frith, 
Near 
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Near its mouth were formerly many wind- 
ings, but of late its courſe | hath been 
ſtraightened, and much ſhortened, for the 
convenience of trade. The river Enrick 
hath likewiſe its riſe in the middle of the 
iſthmus, but takes a courſe directly oppoſite 
to that of Carron, running weſtward 
through the midſt of the ſhire, forming 
ſundry beautiful caſcades in its paſſage over 
precipices, and fetching ſeveral large circuits 
through a well cultivated and populous 
country; till, after having mingled with 
the river Blane, it loſes itſelf in the great 
lake of Lochlomond. Kelvin and Blane, 
which ſerve as boundaries to the ſhire in 
different parts of it, are allo Yeautifut 
rivers, and abound with trout. Near 
to Stirling runs the ſmall brook of Ban- 
nockburn, famous, in the annals of Europe, 
for the ſignal defeat of the t nghih upon 
its banks by King Robert Bruce. This 
brook is ſaid to have derived its name from 
a cuſtom of old, much practiied in Scot- 
land, vis. that of toaiting their bread under 
aſhes; the cakes ſo prepared were called 
bannocks, and ſundry milns having been 

K k Kk early 
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early erected upon that ſtream to grind the 
grain, of which that bread was compoſed, 
gave riſe to the name. This cuſtom was 
probably derived from the panis cineritius 
of the Romans, as to that people the Þri- 
tons were indebted not only for the culture 
of grain, but the freſhng of it for human 
uſe. 2 


K. K E 8. 


The lakes of this ſhire are but few ; 4 the 
chief is that grand collection of waters up- 
on the weſt, called Lochlomond, famous 
for its fiſhes and iſlands, which are taken 


notice of by every geographer. There 
are alſo ſundry ſmall lakes in different paris 
of the ſhire, Upon the touthern conhnes 
of it, near Slamannan, lies the loch of 
Fanny-ſide, noted for the fine ſand upon 
its ſhores; and, not far to the eaſtward of 
it, appears the Black- loch, which abounds 
with perches, and receives its name from 
its ſituation. in the midſt of moſſes. A- 
monglt 


'* Mzyoris hiſtowa, | 
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mongſt the hills, near Dundaff, lies Lock | 
Coulter, a {mall lake of about a mile in 
circuit. In this lake ſtands à large ſtone, 
which, according to the report of the neigh- 
bourhood, had its ſituation near the middle 
th ths water; till about the time of the 
great earthquake at Liſbon in 1755, when, 
by ſome violent convulſion, it was forced 
from its former bed, and hurled neater the 
ſhore. What degree of credit is due to 
this report, we do not aſcertain; but cer- 
tain it is, that, three years after, between 
the hollow in the bottom of the lake, 
which was pointed out as having been the 
former bed of the ſtone, and the place 
chere it now lies, there were plain traces 
of a path of the ſame breadth with the 
ſtone and alſo a heap of channel upon the 
boutſide of it, which ſeemed to have been 
-forced before it with its motion. A violent 
agitation of the waters was at the time of. ; 
that earthquake, ſenſibly perceived i in many 
lakes 1 in the highlands. 


FORESTS. 
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The "ag 452 "<A 3 od} indeed of 
= greateſt part of Scotland, preſents us 
with the moſt uncontrovertable evidences 
of its having been formerly covered with | 
wood. The moſſes contain large logs of 
timber, eſpecially oak and fir; the ae 
is often digged up quite freſh, having been 
preſerved, as is ſuppoſed, by the waters 
being impregnated with the turpentine pro- 
ceeding ſrom the latter. Stumps of trees 
too are every where to be met with upon 
the ſurface; the Caledonian foreſt probably 
extended its wings io far ſouthward. That 
foreſt was famous in antiquity, for being 
the harbour of wild boars, though no ſuch 
animals have now for many ages been ſeen 
in Scotland, at leaſt in the lowlands. Many 
| banks of natural timber ſtill remain in eve- 
ry corner of the ſhire, the chief of which 
are thoſe of Callander and Torwood, the 
laſt of which was formerly a royal foreſt. 
Mention is likewiſe made, in ancient re- 
cords, of the foreſt of Stirling, which ſtood 
in the r of that town, and of 
that 
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that of Dundaff, „which was alſo royal. 
Oak, Elm, Ach, aud Beech are the com- 
mon trees in the woods which remain, and 
alſo in the incloſures which ſurround 
dwelling houſes... In the Carſes, ſaughs or 
willows, which delight! in a moiſt fituation, 
often grow to a large ſize, and are much 
uſed in the erection of milns. 5 
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A rich bed of iter was s diſcovered ke 
Gy" years ago, in the Ochel-hills, near 
Alva. It lay very near the ſurface, and 
was found by accident, as the miners were 
ſearching for cobalt. It fell to Sir John 
Erſkine, proprietor. of Alva, who had alſo 
EY tack of the, mines of that eſtate, and 
might have conſiderably raiſed his fortune; 
2 bur, expecting that this new ſource of wealth 
| was to continue to pour out its ſtreams up- 
on him, be Spared it ia romantic a projets. 
| London, ood ho to Link #5. 008 L be 
Was of opinion, that it was five hundred 
years too young. Naturaliſt, indeed, af- 


firm, 
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firm, that metals ripen in their beds, and 
have their periods of maturity like animals 
and "vegetables, and George was a great 
econnoiſſeur in metallurgy, having the pro- 
perty of ſundry valuable mines in Hanover. 
Vet political reaſons were ſuppoſed to have 
| firongly influenced his Majeſty ; in that ver- 
dict. 3 N . 
Sir John Erſkine continued to ſearch for 
more of - this treaſure, but without ſucceſs. 
And a company of adventurers, of late, 
have expended conſiderable ſums upon the 
mines of Alva and Airthry; ; but have not 
yet diſcovered ſilver. There is no doubt, 
however, that theſe mountains conceal i in 
their boſoms, veins of various metals. Lead 
ore, and pieces of other metals have been 
found in ſundry parts of them, waſhed down 
by the floods. It is a common obſervation, 
that thoſe parts of the earth, which are moſt 
- barren upon the ſurface, probably conceal 
great ſtore of riches in their bowels. 
This ſhire produces great plenty of iron- 
-ore, which is found both in mines, and in 
ones lying upon the ſurface. This is a 
ſpecies of ' riches, which was unknown till 


ot 
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of late; but, ſince the eceftiont of, the. great 
iron-work at Carron, it hath. turned to a 
good account. The proprietors of the lands 
where it is found, have had the pleaſure. of 
ſeeing a more ſolid tranſmutalion of metals 
than wil! probably be ever effected by the 
diſcovery of the philoſopher's ſtone. It hath. 
enhanced the value of their eſtates; hence, 
in advertiſements. of the ſale of lands when 
they contain iron-ſtone, it never fails to be 
ſet off in the moſt pompous manner. 

The eaſtern parts of | the (hire contain 
many rich mines of coal, which are not on- 
ly ſufficient to ſupply the neighbouring 
country and vill: ages, but are exported to 
other parts, and that with great eaſe,” by 
reaſon of their vicinity to the navigable, 
rivers Forth and Carron. The Carron com- 
_ pany having occaſion for vaſt quantities to 
ſupply their furnaces, have leaſes of ſeveral 
of theſe coal mines, from which the pro- 
prietors of them derive wy conſiderable 
| advantages. 

There are likewiſe quarries of lime- ſtone 
in the ſhire, and, probably, many more may 
afterwards be diſcovered. | Free ſtone is in 

| great 
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great abundance; hence the ancient fabricks 
about the town of Stirling, and in other 
parts of the ſhire, and alſo the modern 
dwellings, have been conſtructed with 
greater eaſe, than they could be in places 
where there is a natural ſcarcity of materi- 
als. Except in the Carſes, ſprings of 
pure water are frequent, and many of them 
have the taſte of different minerals, through 
which they have paſſed, though none have 
as yet been diſcovered which have obtain- 
ed any reputation for their medicinal virtues. 


ANIMA L S. 


The animals differ nothing from 
thoſe of the neighbouring ſhires. The 
ſheep, which feed upon the hills, produce 
good wool, and their mutton is nothing in- 
ferior to that bred in any other part of Scot- 
land. The black cattle are generally of an 
ordinary ſize. The breed of horſes hath 
been conſiderably improved of late; and 
numbers of them fit for the draught, are 
every year reared up in all parts of the 


ſhire, The rivers produce no peculiar fiſhes, 
but 


but thoſe that are common abound in all 
the rivers. Small whales have ſometimes 
wandered up the Frith, and been caſt aſhore 
on the coaſt. 2 
It is, however, 1 aſſerted, that 
there hath, of late years, been a ſenſible de- 
cline of the ſalmon-fiſhing in the rivers. 
This may, in ſome degree, be attributed to 
the increaſe of ſhipping upon thoſe that 
are navigable ; as fiſkes generally delight in 
quiet waters, and unfrequented ſhores. But 
other more powerful cauſes can be affigned 
for this decreaſe. Particles of lime waſhed 
down from the arable lands, the aſhes and o- 
ther refuſe of bleachfields and tan-works, 
the poiſonous ſtuffs of dying-houſes, and 
other articles uſed in manufactures, theſe, 
0 together with the watering of lint in run- 


ning brooks, mingling with the ſtreams, 


have baniſhed, and, it is likely, deſtroyed 
great numbers of the inhabitants of the li- 


quid regions, who delight in the pure ele- 


ment, and are hurt by its mixture with ex- 
traneous ſubſtances. According to this hy- 
potheſis, the progreſs of agriculture. and 
manufactures is the deſtruction of fiſhes, 
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and the improvements of art tend to the 
diminution of certain natural productions *, 


PRODUCTIONS. 


The foil, in general, when properly cul- 
tivated, produces different grains of a very 
good quality, ſuch as wheat, rye, barley, - 
oats, peaſe, and beans. The Carſes are re- 
markable for the laſt, which agree beſt 
with a ſtrong clay ſoil. The crops of clo- 
ver-graſs are alſo very rich in ordinary ſea- 
ſons, in the lower parts; but' ſeldom come 
to any great account in high ſituations, 
where the cold probably kills the ſeed. A 
good deal of flax is likewiſe raiſed in diffe- 

rent parts of the e for which premiums 
have 

» FThe ſame obſervation may be made Soibiraing 
ſeveral kinds of birds, which the improvements of agri- 
culture have, in a great meaſure, baniſhed; as the- Snipe, 
whom the draining of marſhes. has oe to ſorſake 
her former habitations, and the Lapwing or Touchet, 
who hath an utter averſion to encloſures, and delights 
only. in an open deſert, at a diltance from the dwellings 
and other works of men. The decreaſe of Hares, Par- 
| tridges, and other game. ſo obſervable in cultivated ſhires, 
is no doubt to be aſcribed,” in a great meaſure, to the 
ſame cauſe, which hath d prived them of many of their 


lurking places, and diſturbs them, during the time of 
18 1 in the ſpring. 
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have been obtained by ſeveral farmers, from 
the truſtees for Py manufactures. 


POPULATION. 


This thire, hitch contains above thidky! 
thouſand inhabitants, hath greatly increaſed 
ia population, eſpecially in the eaſtern parts, 
within theſe laſt fifteen or twenty . 
ſundry villages having been erected i 
ſpots, where there was ſcarce a ſingle oute 
before. This increaſe is chiefly owing to 
the various and extenſive manufactures, 
and other works in that corner. 

In the laſt century, a phaenomenon ap- 
peared in this ſhire, proceeding from the 
ſame cauſes, and ſimilar, i in many of its cir- 
cumſtances, to that which took place a few 
years ago at Solway moſs, though not ſo 


deſtructive in its conſequences. A part of 


a large moſs, called Lethem'moſs, lying be- 
tween the pariſhes of Larbert and Airth, was 
ſuddenly removed out of its place by the 
water, which had been pent up in its'cavi- 
ties, forcing a paſſage to itſelf, and carry- 
ing along with it, to a conſiderable diſtance, 
| 5 


nnen 


ſe large a quantity of the flow, as covered 
near an acre of ground. The ſcattered 
fragments, that were thus puſhed by the 
flood, are ſtill to be ſeen at the bridge 


of Pow-houſe, at a great diſtance from the 


reſt of the moſs, The people in the neigh- 
bourhood mention the ſame obſervations, 
as having been made by their fore-fathers, 
which were made upon the eruption at Sol- 
way; as, that the moſs at that time ſenſibly 
ſubſided, ſo that objects, before inviſible to 
thoſe that dwelt on oppoſite ſides of it, be- 
gan to appear; particularly, that the hill 


of Airth, which before was totally inter- 


cepted by the moſs, from the ſight of thoſe 
who lived upon the weſt, became immedi- | 

ately obvious to their view. 

A phaenomenon, however, lately appear- 


8 ed, which philoſophy cannot ſo eaſily ac- 


count for. In digging à coal mine at Kin- 
aird, in a place where the ground had never 
been ſtirred before, a large piece of moſs. 


was diſcovered ſix or ſeven fathoms below | 


the ſurface of the earth. 


er. 
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| Commerce and Manufatares. 


Trade, far from being inconſiderable, 
both with foreign countries, and 

with different ports of Britain, is carried on 
in the eaſtern parts of this ſhire, by means 
of the navigable rivers, Forth and Carron. 
Alloa and Kincairdine, in the ſhire of Clack- 
mannan, are places of conſiderable reſort 
for ſhipping, and a few veſſels of ſmall bur- 
den proceed up the Forth as far as the 
town of Stirling. The village of Airth was 
formerly the chief centre of ſea- trade in 
the ſhire we are ſurveying; but, during the 
courſe of the laſt fifteen or ſixteen years, it 


' hath been transferred to Carron ſhore, a 


ſmall village, newly erected upon the river 
of that name. Nor does its ſettlement there 
promiſe to be of any long duration; for, it 
hath already begun to remove to the ſea- 


ow | 
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lock, at the entry of the canal, which bids 


fair to be its great and laſting reſort. The 


veſſels employed in that trade are of no 
great burden, ſeldom exceeding two hun- 
dred tons, and generally below one hun- 
dred, as the river-will not admit thoſe of a 
greater burden. The goods which they 
export are chiefly coals from the neighbour- 
ing mines, the metal-manufaQuures of 
the Carron works, and ſuch other commo- 
dities as are the productions of the country. 
They import grain from the Baltick, and 
_ different parts of England, or from the 
eaſtern and northern parts of Scotland, 
wood from Norway, iron ſtone, and other 
materials for the Carron works, or the uſe 
of the country. Foreign veſſels of a conſi- 

derable burden, likewiſe, enter the river at 
times, and unload their cargoes. 

A ſhipping company was eſtabliſhed, a- 
bout twelve years ago, at Carron ſhore, for 
the purpoſe of carrying goods to and from 
London, for the merchants of Glaſgow, 
and other towns in the weſt. For the con- 
venience of that trade, the river hath been g 


. e and much ſhortened, by cut- 
ting 
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ting off ſundry | of its links; and wharfs and 
ware-houſes have been erected at great ex- 
pence. | The veſſels built for this trade are 
ſo conſtructed, as to finiſh their voyages 
with an uncommon celerity ; ; and, as the 
port at Carron ſhore is ſituated fix miles 
nearer Glaſgow than Borrowſtowneſs, or any 
other port upon the Frith, they have had a 
good deal of employment. This branch, 
however, appears to be on the decline, o ¾—ꝰ. 
ing, amongſt other cauſes, to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a more commodious port at the 
entry of the canal. | 
Internal trade is carried on by retail; and 
the number of cloth and grocery ſhops in 
Stirling, Falkirk, and every village of the 
ſhire, is ſo great, as ſhows, that the demand 
for theſe articles is very conſiderable; as, 
no doubt, it muſt be, in a country ſo popu- 
lous, and repleniſhed with ſo many public 


works, which give employment to great 


numbers of perſons, and afford them reaſo- 
nable and regularly paid wages. marr 

Fairs are frequent both in Stirling and 
Falkirk, at which, much country buſineſs 
is trauſacted. At Senn a weekly mar- 


ket 


/ 
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ket is held upon Friday, and that at Fal- 

kirk upon Thurſday, is well known, on ac- 
count of the great quantities of grain, which 
are there expoſed to ſale, eſpecially peaſe 


and beans, the growth of the neighbouring 


Carſes, which being expoſed in ſacks upon 
the open ſtreet, through the want of a com- 
modious market place, are bought up, not 
only by the inbabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, but by merchants from ant yrs 
Eſpecially in ſeed time. 
Under the article of commerce, we mb 
not omit the three great markets for black 
cattle, called 7ry/fts, which are yearly held 
in the neighbourhood of Falkirk, in the 
months of Auguſt, September, and October. 
From time immemorial, the Highlands of 
Scotland, which in few places are capable 
of culture, have produced great quantities 
of cattle; theſe, though of a ſmall ſize, 
when fattened upon richer paſtures, are 
reckoned ſuperior to Engliſh beef. By tranſ- 
porting them into England, large ſums of 
money were brought back in return, inſomuch 
that, before the eſtabliſhment of manufac- 
kues, this was almoſt the only branch of 
| trade 
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trade which conveyed ſpecie into the coun- 
try. After the union, the Scots had ſtill 
greater advantages for carrying on this ar- 
ticle of commerce; and, in order to ſettle a 
regular method of tranſacting it, the dealers 
of both kingdoms agreed to fix certain con- 
venient places, where, at proper ſeaſons, they 
ſhould meet for the purpoſes of buying and 
ſelling the cattle. A large muir, called Red- 
 ding-ridge, a mile ſouthward of Falkirk, was 
pitched upon for that purpoſe. This continu- 
ed to be the place where theſe ſtated markets 
were held, till a few years ago, when, on ac- 
count of the diviſion of that muir, which was 
formerly a commonty, they have been re- 


moved to another muir weſtward of that 


town. At one of theſe tryſts, which uſu- 
ally laſt two days, ſometimes above fifty 
| thouſand head of cattle have been aſſembled, 
and all fold off. 80 great a number afford- 
ed a light agreeable ec : and the large 
concourſe of people, for whoſe accom mo- 
dation tents were erected in the muir, ren- 
dered it the greateſt market in Britain. 


This trade, however, appears not to be car- 


ried on at preſent to ſo great extent as for- 


M m m merly. 


— Not ſo many cattle are SHIT 
to England, owing, without doubt, to the 
increaſe of manufacturers in Scotland, whoſe 
demands for butcher-meat tend to leſſen 
that exportation. At Stirling, too, in the 
month of November, another of thoſe tryſts 7 
iwas formerly held; but of late, the drovers 
have relinquiſhed that ſation, on account 
of the incloſures, which now every where 
ſurround the town, and aſſemble with their 
- cattle at Down, in Menteith, where they 
have more room, and are likewiſe exempted 55 
from ſundry tolls and cuſtoms, which they 
were obliged to pay at the former place. 
Theſe markets, t though their commodities 
are not the produce of the ſhire, are of ad- 
vantage to the towns where they are held, 
on account of the great concourſe of people 
which reſort unto them. 

Nor is this ſhire deficient in wanufac- 
turcs. Large quantities of linen yarn are 
Ee in every corner of it, which is partly 
made into cloth at home, partly ſold to the 
Glaſgow and Paiſley merchants. A good | 
deal of wool is likewiſe manufactured in it. 
Carpets and ſhalloons, both of a very good 

quality, 


but, throu 


. 
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quality, are wade at Stirling! and Winters 
and ſerges at Alva. The weavers and dy- 
ers of the firſt named. town are reckoned e- 
minently {killed in their profeſſions. For- 
merly, the village of Bannockburn, with 
ſundry others 1 in its neighbourhood, were 
noted, throughoht all the kingdom, for pro- 
ducing greatAuantities of excellent tartan; 
the late diſuſe of that kind of 
cloth, this trade hath declined, and many 
tradeſmen, Who wrought in it, have been 
obliged to betake themſelves to other em- 
ployments. . 

After the rebellion i in! 1745 55 * legiſlature 
prohibited the uſe of tartan in the dreſs of the 
Highlanders. Sundry ſalutary regulations, 
and friendly to the liberties of mankind, were 
enacted at that period; but the prohibition of 
a particular garb, worn from time immemo- 
rial, appears to have ſavoured not ſo much of 
ſeound policy, as of a capricious humour, 

| which hath not only too frequently guided 
the determinations of courts, but hath at 
times inſinuated itſelf into the wiſeſt legilla- 
tive aſſemblies. 


Paper 
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paper milns and bleachfields, of good re- 
puta- on, are erected in ſundry parts of the 
ſhire, as alſo tyle and brick works, with 
potteries for earthen veſſels, and theſe not 
| only for home conſumption, but alſo. for 
foreign export. The making of pitch and 
turpentine hath alſo been tried with ſucceſs, 
though the diſtance from the market for 
ſuch commodities rendered it neceſlary to 
diſcontinue that branch. 
Under this article the iron manufacture 
at Carron, which is fo great an ornament 
to Scotland, as well as to the ſhire we are 
ſurveying, naturally preſents itſelf to our 


conſideration. 
The great plenty of iron ore, with Which 


Scotland abounds, both in quarries, and in 
ſingle ſtones lying upon the ſurface of the 
ground, ſuggeſted the idea of turning it to 
a good account, by eſtabliſhing an iron ma- 
nufacture in that nation. A company of 
ſpirited and enterpriſing merchants, partly 
Engliſh, and partly Scotſmen, concerted. 
meaſures for carrying the proje& into exe- 
eution. After having ſurveyed different 


corners of the country, in order to obtain 
an 


* 
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an advantageous ſituation for ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, they at laſt pitched on a ſpot up- 
on the banks of the river Carron, three 
miles from its influx into the Frith of 
Forth. Several conſiderations determined 
them to give the preference to this ſitua- 
tion; great quantities of iron ore appeared 
in me adjacent fields, which were alſo plen- 
tifully ſtored with rich mines of coal for 
working the metal; beſides, the vicinity of 
the place to a navigable river, rendered it 
convenient, both for exporting their manu- 
factures, and importing, from diſtant parts, 
| ſuch materials as hey ſhould fand! in need 
of. 
In the beginning of the year 1760, they 
| began their operations, and, in a few years, 
though with great expence, ſaid to have a- 
mounted to above one hundred thouſand 
pounds Sterling, perfected the eſtabliſh- 
ment, which hath ever ſince been carried on 
with ſpirit, and ſucceſs, to the no ſmall e- 
molument of the public, as well as the be- 
nefit of the proprietors. The appendages 
of this work, ſuch as dams, canals, and re- 
ſervoirs, extend ſeveral miles alongſt the 
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banks of the river; Y and the high prices 
which the company paid for the grounds 
occupied by their works, tended much 'to 
the advantage of the former owners, as the 
leaſes which they have of the iron-ſtone 
quarries and coal-mines in the neighbour- 
hood, bring no ſmall profit to others. 
he Ktkereht branches of this work give 
daily employment to near two thouſand 
people, who all have reaſonable Wages. 
Beſides thoſe who. attend the furnaces, 
many are employed in coal mines, others 
in iron-ſtone quarries, and ſome in making 
charcoal in the woods; and ſeveral thou- 
ſand tons of thipping find conſtant buſineſs, 
either 1 in exporting the manufactured goods, 
or in bringing home materials for the uſe 
of the work. | 
Two great Furnaces, frightful to behold, 
are kept perpetually burning to melt the 
ore. Theſe naturally bring to the remem- 
drance of the claſſical reader, the defcrip- 
tion which Virgil hath given of the fur- 
nace of Vulcan ; only he will recollect, that 
the Feu of f Carron is not fo precious as 
that 
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that which boiled in the works of Mulci- 
ber. | | 24397 42521] 


Fluit æs rivis, aurique metallum: 
Vninificus n vaſta furnace liqueſcit. ; 


The ore undergoes Camden operations 
before it is moulded into the different u- 
tenſils for which it is deſigned, It is firſt 
calcined in ſmall furnaces, reſembling; thoſe 
which are uſed for the burning of lime- 
ſtone. Next, it is, thrown into the great 
furnaces, and, in order to give it the laſt 
degree of refinement, it is caſt into leſſer 
furnaces, from whence it is taken out li- 
quid hot, in laddles with long handles, and 
| poured into the moulds. An amazing 
quantity of pots, ſugar-boilers, cylinders for 
coal-works, ſmoothing-irons, with other 
articles, too tedious to enumerate, are caſt, 
both for home-conſumption and exporta- 
tion, beſides a great number of cannon, both 
for ſhips and forts; mortars, and other 
warlike implements, not only for the uſe of 
the Britiſh government, but alſo for that of 
other powers. The large demand for theſe 

inſtruments 


inſtruments affords no near proſpect of a 


ſpeedy termination to theſe reciprocal jea= 


louſies which the rulers of ſtates and king- 
doms have lo long entertained of one ano- 
ther, and which have ſo often deluged the 
earth with blood. It occaſions an unplea- 
ſant reflection to a benevolent mind, that 
one part of the human race ſhould find their 
advantage in forging inſtruments to de- 
ſtroy another; and that the demand for the 
horrid engines of death, ſhould often ex- 
ceed that for the utenſils of agriculture and 
domeſtic convenience. | 
Me muſt not, however, omit to obſerve, 
that the ſkill of the artiſt hath lately been diſ- 
played in the improvements that have been 
made in the manufacturing of theſe inſtru- 
ments. Formerly they were caſt in 
moulds, but now they are bored out of. ſo- 
lid metal, by a machine adapted to that 
_ purpoſe, whereby they are reckoned to be 
ſtronger, and more capable of aca: 
repeated exploſions. 
The furnaces are day and night fed with 
coal and wood, both which are reduced into 
charcoal before they are thrown into them. 
They 
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They are blown with bellows of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, and of a cyiindrical conſtruction, 
whoſe force is ſaid to be much greater 
than that of thoſe of the common form. 
As theſe bellows are too unwieldy for the 
hands of men, they expand and contract by 
the motion of wheels driven by water, and 
the ſound of their blaſt is moſt hideous. In 
order to obtain a ſufficient ſupply of water 
for driving theſe wheels, which are never 
allowed to ſtand fill, the whole proceſs de- 
pending upon their motion, much labour 
and expence have been laid out, in form- 
ing ponds or dams in the river, and reſer- 
voirs upon its banks, beſides the erection 
of a fire- engine, Which, in very dry ſea- 
ſons, when other ſources diminiſh, draws 
the water back again, and throws it into 
the pond, to ſupply the engines anew. 

A forge is erected, with hammers of 
great weight, whoſe motions are alſo cauled 
by water-wheels, for beating iron into 
plates. The place where this operation is 
carried on, is a large and gloomy apart= 
ment, in a low ſituation, where the ponde- 

Nun rous 


rous hammers, and unwieldy anvils, natu- 
rally recall to memory the poets eigen 
of the forge of the Cyclops. 


Gemit impoſitis e antrum, 
IIli inter ſeſe multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, verſantque tenaci . maſſamꝰ. 


This branch, however, not turning, it 
ſeems, to ſo good account, hath for ſome 
time been much laid aſide. | 

At firſt the workmen employed in this 
manufacture were moſtly brought from 
England; but, at preſent, it is chiefly car- 
ried on by natives of Scotland, who are 
found to be fully as expert in the different 
operations as the Engliſh, and, as they can 
be content with more homely fare, do not 
require ſo high wages. 

I be erection of this work hath quite al- 
| tered the face of the country around it. 
Beſides the numerous buildings raiſed for 
carrying on the manufacture, in a ſpot 
where formerly there was not a lingle 
| houſe, ſeveral villages have been erected 
for the convenience of the workmen. The 

5 neighbouring 
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neighbouring fields have been encloſed and 
improven ; many ſpots, which were former- 
ly quite barren, have been cultivated, and 
turned to good account; and ſundry pro- 
prietors have let lands, eithet to the com- 
pany, or to individual members of it, in 
teus or leales, at very high rents. "£4 

Under the article of commerce, it would 
be an unpardonable omiſſion not to give 
ſome account of the navigable canal be- 
tween Forth and Clyde, which hath the 
half of its courſe within the ſhire of Stir- 
ling; but an object fo great and important 
demands a ſeparate ſection. | 


r 15 * 
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ie communication eien 
| the Friths of Forth and Clyde hath 
Fn 65 been a ſubject of ſpeculation. It was pro- 
poſed in the reign of Charles II. but no ſtep 
was then taken towards the execution. In 
1723, Mr Gordon, author of a well known 
book, intitled Hinerarium Septentrionale, 
made a ſurvey of the iſthmus, by order of 
government; but neither at that time did 
the deſign proceed any further. It appears 
never to have been conſidered with a ſeri- 
ous view to execution, till within theſe laſt 
ſixteen years, when the great utility of 
ſundry projects of that kind, which had 
been executed with ſucceſs in England, be- 
gan to excite a general deſire of ſeeing ſuch 
a work accompliſhed in Scotland, where 
nature pointed out a tract ſo proper for it, 
as the narrow *ihenus between the two 


Friths. 


In 
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In 1763, that iſthmus was, at the deſire 
of the truitces'for promoting fiſheries, ma- 
nufactures, and improvements in Scotland, 
ſurveyed by Mr Smeaton, an engineer of 
great reputation, whoſe report, next year, 
demonſtrated the practicability of the deſign. 
From that time, it became an object of ge- 
neral attention, and meaſures began to be 
concerted for carrying it into execution. 
Two different plans were at firſt propoſed 
to the public. The firf, of a ſmall canal 
ſufficient to carry flat bottomed boats, which. 

were to load and unload at the entries: The 
ſecond, of a canal whoſe breadth and depth 

ſhould be ſufficient to carry veſlels of ſuch 

a ſize and conſtruction, as ſhould not con- 

fine them entirely to inland navigation, but 
render them fit to proceed in their voyage 
to Leith, upon the eaſt, and Greenock upon 
| the weſt, or to any other port in the two 

Friths. 

The ſecond da met with the moſt ge- 
neral approbation, and was adopted, as ha- 
ving the appearance of the greateſt public 
utility. The fears of the public concerning 
the money requiſite for the execution, which 
was 
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was eſtimated at one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling, were ſoon prevented; 
for, a ſubſcription being opened, as many 
public ſpirited noblemen, gentlemen, and 
merchants, quickly ſtepped forth, as filled 
it up; and, likewiſe applying to parliament, 
obtained an act, of date March 8th 1708, 
erecting them into a political and incorpo- 
rated company, by the deſignation of the 
Proprietors of the Forth and Clyde Naviga- 
tion, and inveſting them with full powers 
to carry the plan into execution. 
This great undertaking, which began 
July 10th 1768, and is now carried on to 
the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, does much 
honour to the promoters of it; and, though 
the nation is not yet ſufficiently able to 
judge of the full extent of its utility, will 
undoubtedly prove, in proceſs of time, of no 
ſmall advantage to commerce. It will at 
leaſt remain a laſting monument of the pu- 
blic and commercial ſpirit of the eighteenth 
century. And, though the proprietors may 
not meet with ſo quick returns for their 
money, as perhaps they expected, they 
have the _ of reflecting upon their 
own 
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own generous” forwardneſs to advance the 

public intereſt, upon probable grounds, and 

of adapting to themſelves the old 4 
In mag nis voluiſſe ſat gt. | : 
lt extends from the river es near its 


influx into the Frith of Forth, to the river 


Clyde, two miles north of the city of Glaſ- 
gow, a courſe of twenty-ſeven Engliſh miles, 
Its breadthis twenty-four feet at bottom, and 
fiifty-four at the ſurface, containing feven 


feet depth of water. It was at firſt carried 


on with great vigour, and with an induſtry 


which ſurmounted all oppoſition. Where 
its courſe is intercepted by vallies, rivers, 


or brooks, it is conducted over them by 


aqueduct bridges and banking, the largeſt 


of which, in the ſhire of Stirling, are thoſe 
at Bonnie-mill, and Caſtlecary-burn. Small 
rills are conveyed below it by arched condu- 


its, called Tunnels; and the public roads, 


which interſect its courſe, either paſs beneath 
it, through large arches, or are carried over 

it by draw- bridges. 
As the ground through which it 1 
gradually riſeth from each entry to the 
ſummit, or higheſt point between the two 
ſeas, 


Hes rer 


ſeas, the navigation is performed by means 
of locks, which are oblong baſons or ciſterns, 
with a two folding gate at each end, and 

ſo conſtructed, that the baſon being filled 
with water, by an upper ſluice, to the level 
of the waters above, a veſſel may aſcend 
through the upper gate; or the water in the 
baſon being reduced to the level of the wa- 
ter at the bott um of the caſcade, the veſſel 

may deſcend through the lower gate. 

To repreſent this operation ſtill more 
clearly; when a veſſel is aſcending to the 
ſummit, ſhe is introduced into the baſon by 

opening the lower gate, which is imme- 
diately ſnut behind her; and, upon draw- 
ing a ſluice in the upper gate, the water 
ruſheth in till it is upon a level with the 
reach above, gradually raiſing the veſſel 
along with it; then the whole gate is open- 
ed, by means of long wooden beams or le- 
vers, moved horizontally, and ſhe paſſes o- 
ver the bar or caſcade, to proceed in her 
voyage. When a veſſel is deſcending, the | 
upper gate is firſt opened, and, as ſoon as 
the water is upon a level, ſhe advances in- 

to the baſon, —__ which the upper gate is 
immedi- 
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immediately ſhut, and the lower opened for 
her entrance into the reach below. 


The locks are founded upon piles and 
platforms of wood, and lined with ſtrong 


walls of hewn ſtone upon each ſide. The 
ſpace between two locks is called a Reach, 


and is digged the full height of the caſcade, 


which is eight feet deeper at the end next 

the ſummit than at the other, that the wa- 

ter in it, when ſettled on a level, may be all 
of an equal depth. 


The whole proceſs of this navigation de- 


pends upon a ſufficient quantity of water 
at the ſummit or point of partition, to re- 
fund the daily waſte occaſioned by veſſels 
paſſing through the locks, by exhalation, 
by ſubterraneous filterings where the banks 


are ſandy, and other cauſes; for, without a 


conſtant ſupply, the water would ſoon be 
totally expended, and a dry ditch would 
preſent itſelf to the eye, inſtead of a navi- 


gable canal, The ſummit is ſituated with- 5 


in the ſhire we are ſurveying, and nature 


hath been very liberal in furniſhing an ad- 


vantageous ſituation for it. 


A moraſs, two miles in length, called 


Dolater bog, a little to the eaſtward of Kil. 
Cos en 
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 ſyth, is the higheſt how through which 
the canal paſſes, being elevated above the 
high water neap-tides in Carron, about one 
hundred and forty-ſeven feet, and diſtant 
from the eaſtern entry about ten miles. 
Into this bog, the large burn of Auchin- 
clough, with ſundry other ſmaller brooks, 
perpetually diſcharges itſelf; and the coun- 
try upon each ſide riſing high, affords a 
number of ſprings and rills, which bring 
down conſiderable quantities of water upon 
the leaſt fall of rain. By this means, to- 
gether with ſome artificial improvements 
added to the natural ſituation of the ground, 
a perpetual reſervoir is formed, for furniſh» 
ing both ends of the canal with freſh ſup- 
plies of water, ſufficient to carry on the na- 
vigation, even in ſeaſons of the greateſt 
hl. | | 

We now proceed to a ſhort ſurvey of this 
great work, in its paſſage through the ſhire 
of Stirling, within the limits of which, the 
half of the locks, amounting to twenty in 
number, are ſituated. At the eaſtern entry, 
which is from the river Carron at Grange 
burn, two miles eaſtward of Falkirk, a 


double lock is erected, that 1 is, two locks 
| _ 
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| cloſely adjoining to each other, the outer- 


moſt or lower, being deſigned to render 
the bottom of the canal of an equal level 
with that of the river. At this entry, which 
is called the Sea- loch, are built granaries and 
warehouſes for lodging grain, and other 
goods belonging to the canal- navigation, as 


alſo a number of dwelling-houſes, which 


are yearly increaſing, ſo that it bids fair to 
become a place of no ſmall reſort. Adjoining 
to the ſea-lock is an excellent harbour, cal- 
led the Green brae, ſheltered on all ſides by 


the high banks of the river, ſo large, accor- ' 
ding to Mr Smeaton's account, as to be ca- 


pable of containing a thouſand fail of ſhips, 
and of ſufficient depth of water to carry 
thoſe of five or {1x hundred tons. From the 
ſea-lock, the canal ſtretches weſtward by 


Dalgreen and Dalderſe, through a gently 


riſing tract of ground, ſo as to require only 
three locks in the ſpace of two miles; but, 


when it arrives at Mungall, oppoſite to 
Falkirk upon the north, the ground begins 


to riſe ſo quickly in the aſcent of an emi- 
nence called Toph1ll, that, in the courſe of 
little more than half a mile, no leſs than 
eleven locks are required, Between the 

| | ſea-lock 
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ſea- lock and Mungall, it interſects two 
public roads, which are conducted over it 
by as many draw- bridges, one at Dalgreen, 
the other at Bainsford in Graham's muir. 
At Tophill, in the very midſt of the group 
of locks, it interſects the high road lead- 
ing from Falkirk to Glaſgow and Stirling, 
which is carried through below by a mag- 
nificent aqueduct- bridge, alongſt which, the 
navigation, with all its appendages, paſſetb. 
After it hath reached the high grounds at 
Camelon, it ſtands for a long way upon a 
level, ſo as to require no locks for the 
ſpace of four miles. In that part, however, 
ſundry difficulties occurred in the formation, 
which were not ſurmounted without much 
labour and expence. Different vallies and 
rivulets intercepting its courſe, could not be 
paſſed without arching and banking. The 
largeſt of theſe hollows 1s at Bonnie-miln, 
over which a large and elegant arch is 
thrown, When it comes near to Caſtlecary, 
the ground begins to riſe, fo as to demand 
four locks at different places; and, in its 
paſſing Bonnie water, another aqueduct- 
bridge is required. Soon after, it arrives 
at Dolater bog, the point of partition, or 
=. ſummit 
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ſummit between the two ſeas, where the 
water ſtands nearly upon a level for ſeve- 
ral miles. As ſoon as it hath got clear of 
the bog, it leaves the ſhire of Stirling, and 
enters upon that of Dumbarton. 

Veſſels, twenty feet wide, and ſixty feet 
long, and carrying ſeventy or eighty tons, 
may navigate the canal from one Frith to 
the other. The veſſels make uſe of a fail 
when the wind is fair; but, in calm weather, 
or when going againſt the blaſt, they are 
drawn by horſes, which walk upon a road 
formed along the north bank, called, in the 
act of parliament, the Towing- path. 

The following laws are eſtabliſhed by 
the legiſlature, for regulating the naviga- 
tion, ſome of which relate to the incorpo- 
rated company of proprietors, others to 
thoſe employed in conducting the veſſels. 

The company was impowered to raiſe a- 
mong themſelves, for compleating the 


work, L. 1 50, ooo, in 1500 ſhares of 


L. 100 each, and, if that ſum ſhould not 
be ſufficient, they were im powered to raiſe 
L. 50, ooo more, either amongſt themſel ves, 
or by a new ſubſcription, in their own op- 
tion. Every proprietor who has five ſhares 

. or 
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or more, is intitled to a vote in the manage= 
ment, by himſelf or proxy; but no proprie- 
tor can have more than ten votes, though 


| poſſeſſed of more than an hundred ſhares. 


General meetings of the proprietors are 
appointed to be held the firſt Tueſday of 
every (uarter, in the parliament houſe at 
Edinburgh, or in any other place and ſhall 
find convenient. 

A toll, not exceeding two pence Heenticg 
per ton, for each mile, ſhall be leviable by 
the company on all goods, and one penny 


a ton per mile, on all empty veſſels ogy 5 
ted upon the canal. 


Lime and lime-ftone ſhall not pay more 
than one fourth, and iron-ſtone more than 
one half of the tolls. Paving ſtones, gra- 
vel, and all other materials for making and 


repairing roads, and alſo dung, ſoil, marle, 


and all ſorts of manure, are exempted from 
paying any toll, provided the veſſels carry- 


ing them are not loaded higher than the 


ſides of the boat, and do not paſs any lock, 


but when the water ſhall flow over the 


places made for diſcharging. the overplus 
in the canal. No veſſel under fifteen tons 


burden 
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burden ſhall paſs e any lock, with- 
out a ſpecial licence in writing. 8 
The dividends of the een ſhall 
not exceed ten per cent. upon the ſums 
paid in; when they exceed that ſum, the 
tolls are to be lowered. _ 
The ground to be taken up by the canal 
and towing- path ſhall not exceed one hun- 
dred yards in breadth, except in places 


where the veſſels are to lie, turn, or paſs 


each other. 

That private property might not be en- 
croached upon, without an adequate com- 
penſation, the grounds occupied by the ca- 


nal are appointed to be valued, and the 


proprietors of them paid in proportion. A 
committee too is nominated for determi- 


ning all queſtions between the company and 
the owners of theſe lands; and, if any of 


the parties are not ſatisfied with their deter- 


mination, the committee is empowered to 


impannel juries, whoſe verdict ſhall be fi- 
mm 


keep in conſtant repair, proper drains for 


conveying the water, which would other- 


Ways, 


The company is obliged to make, and 
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ways, on account t of the canal; overflow the 
adjacent lands. Yea, proviſion is made, 
that cattle, deprived of their former water- 
ing places by this work, ſhall be provided 
with others at the expence of the company. 

The owners of adjoining lands may e- 
rect wharfs and warehouſes on their own 
property. The rate of wharfage ſhall not 
exceed threepence per ton, unleſs the goods 
remain on the wharf longer than fix days. 
Perſons wilfully placing a veſſel, ſo as to 
obſtruct the navigation, if not removed im- 
mediately upon requeſt made, forfeit a ſum, 
not above ten, nor below five ſhillings for 
every hour ſuch obſtruction continues, 
Perſons obſtructing the paſſage by floating 
timber, loading a veſſel ſo high with that 
commodity, that it ſhall lie over the ſides ; 
or overloading a veſſel with any com modity, 
who ſhall not, on notice given, remove the 
obſtruction, forfeit five pounds, as do like- 
wiſe thoſe who throw ballaſt, or any ſort of 
lumber into the canal. 

Every boatman paſſing chrough any 
lock, who ſhall ſuffer the water to remain 


in the lock longer than 1 is neceſſary for his 
veſſel 
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veſſel to paſs through, forfeits forty ſhil- 
| lings, as do thoſe who are not careful to 
| obſerve the regulations eſtabliſhed for pre- 
ſerving the locks, and ſaving the water. 
A company is eſtabliſned with the ſame 
powers, and under the ſame regulations 
with the proprietors of the Forth and Clyde 
navigation, for making a navigable cut of 
ſeven feet wide, from the harbour of Bor- 
rowſtowneſs, through the Carſes of Kinniel 
and Beercrofts, to communicate with the 
great canal; but no effectual ſteps have 
as yet been taken for IR that plan in- 
to execution. | 
The canal hath already made a viſible 
alteration upon the face of the country 
through which it paſſeth. Dwelling houſes 
and granaries are erected in ſundry places 
upon its banks; as alſo brick-works, and . 
yards for the ſale of foreign timber; boats 
for the navigation have been built upon 
the brink of it; the adjacent fields begin to 
be encloſed and better cultivated, and the 
buſtle of trade gives an enlivening aſpect to 
ſeveral places which were formerly Wi 
deſert and lonely. 


P p p SECT. 
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. 
Agriculture. 


HE low ſtate of agriculture in Scot- 
land, in former times, was not fo 
much owing to any natural defect in the 
ſoil, as to other cauſes. Speculative wri> 
ters obſerve, that as arts and uſeful 1 improve- 
ments have gradually travelled from the 
eaſtern to the weſtern parts of the world, 
their arrival in a country ſo remote from 
their original habitation, muſt of courſe 
have been late. More atisfying reatons, 
however, can be aſſigned for the ſlow pro- 
greſs of rural improvements in this king- 
dom. 23 
Until commerce and manufactures began 
to flouriſh, ſmall attention was paid to the 
culture of the ſoil; ; becauſe the ſtate of the 
country was ſuch as afforded neither mo- 
tives to it, nor the means of carrying it on. 
The land was divided amongſt a few great 
: pProprietors, 
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oroprietors, called Barons, highs incomes 
being no more than ſafficient to maintain 
that ruſtic kind of hoſpitality in which 
they lived in the midſt of their vaſſals and 
retainers, afforded no overplus to lay out 
in the melioration of their eſtates. Neither 
could they borrow from their neigubours, 
who were 1n the ſame circumſtances with 
themſelves. As little could they fell one 
part of their poſſeſſions, in order to impi ve 
the remainder ; for there were no purcha- 
ſers to buy it. Add to this, that, under the 
feudal conſtitution, every profeſſion was 
held in contempt but that of arms; and 
commerce and agriculture were abſurdly 
deemed beneath the atteation of the barons | 

and gentry. . | 
No more did thofe times furniſh any 
powerful motives to excite tenants to induſ- 
try and application. In moft places, the 
landlord's rent was paid by delivering him 
_ cattle in kind. The tenant's family chiefly 
ſubſiſted upon milk, with the addition of a 
little animal fo. d ſalted for winter. Their 
clothing, and other domeſtic conveniencies, 
aroſe from the ſale of ſuch cattle as they 
could 
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could ſpare for the market, after payment 
of the rent. Except in ſituations near 
principal towns, the demand for grain was 
ſo ſmall, that they never thought of raiſing 
any greater quantity than was ſufficient for 
the maintenance of their own families, and 
perhaps thoſe of a few cottagers around 
them. Add li! kewiſe to this, that, for 
many ages, tenants had no certain ſecurity 
for their poſſeſſions, even to the termina- 
tion of their leaſes, but were liable to be 
turned out upon the ſale of the lands, or 
the death of the preſent proprietor, and the 
ſucceſſion of another“. 

The legiflature had, at di ferent ena 
eſtabliſhed ſundry regulations to encourage, 
or rather force the lieges to the cultivation 
of their lands; but the influence of theſe 
was but very fecble, and produced ſmall 
alteration upon the. face of the country. 
Several old acts of parliament upon that 
9 88 can hardly be read at preſent, with- 


Out 


* Tt was not till 1449, in the reign of James II. 
that tacks were declared effectual to the tackſman for 
the ſull time of their duration, notwithſtanding the 
change of proprietcrs. Jam. II. par. 6. cap. 17. 
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out forcing a ſmile. They diſcover at once 
the low ſtate of agriculture in thoſe ages, 
the prevailing 1gnorance of that | uſeful 
| ſcience, and the ſmall eſteem in which it 
was held. It ſometimes happened too, that 


agriculture was fettered by a former ſtatute, - 


ſtill left in force, when a new one was e⸗ 
nacted to encourage it. Above all, the 
great ſpring, which, in every art and pro- 
feſſion, ſets the wheels of induſtry in mo- 
tion, was, in a great meaſure, awanting; 
viz. a return of profit equivalent to the la- 


bour beſtowed; but, when this ſpring began 


to operate, it produced more ſolid effects 
than all the ſtatutes of legiflation could 
ever have done. 


The progreſs of commerce and manufac- 
tures gradually altered circumſtances, and 
| preſented a new fac of things. It not on- 
ly increaſed the demand for the productions 


of agriculture, but raiſed the price of them; 
and, moreover, introduced a plentiful circu- 
lation of money, to enable the tradeſman to 
ready payment. This proved a powerful 


temptation to the huſbandman to ſet about 


railing corn, not only for the uſe of his 
own family, but for ſale; and finding the 
demands for the productions of his fields 

you 
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yearly increafing, he was excited to double 


his diligence in the culture of them, in or- 
der to obtain a freſh ſupply for the gaiuful 
market. The proprietor too, if he was fo 
happy as to diveſt himſelf of his ſenſeleſs 

_ prejudice againſt being a tiller of the ground, 
beheld a new fund for enabling him to in- 
prove his eſtate, either by ſelling a part of 
it to the monied merchant or tradeſman, | 
or by borrowing of them ſuch ſums as he 
ſtood in need of. 

Commerce and manufactures have not 
only introduced a circulation of money for 
carrying on improvements, but the greateſt 
efforts in agriculture have beea made by 
merchants and tradeſmen, who, having been 
enabled to purchaſe eſtates, have carried in- 
to their rural poſſeſſions the ſame ſpirit of 
activity and induſtry which they had « ex- 
erted in trade. 

The firſt purchaſer of land cially con- 
tributes moſt to the melioration of it. Ihe 
next heir, proud of having ſucceeded to an 
eſtate which was his father's, often betakes 
 bimſelf to ſome other way of lite, which, 
in his own eſtimation, gives him more the 
| | alr- 
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air ir of a gentlemawz or, perhaps, ſpends the 
wealth acquired by the induſtry of his pa- 
rents, in diſſipation and riotous idleneſs. 

The more fluctuating the ſtate of landed 
property is, the more is the face of the 
country improven, as each new purchaſer 
ordinarily per forms ſomething in the way of 
melioration. Thoſe who poſſeſs inheritan- 
ces handed down to them from remote an- 
ceſtors, have ſeldom, at leaſt till of late, ad- 
vanced the cultivation of them; and, though 
they may boaſt of the antiquity of their fa- 
milies, can rarely boaſt of having bettered 
the eſtate by their own induſtry and appli- 
cation. How many families, whoſe imme=- 
diate anceſtors were merchants or tradeſmen, 
at preſent live in opulence, while the heirs | 
of ancient poſſeſſions can ſcarce ſupport 
themſelves upon the ſcanty remains of a 
worn-out inheritance, which yet the owner 
values, as having been long in his family; 
a qualification of it, which no body eſteems 
but himſelf and his vain relations? 

The moſt early cultivated ſpots in the 
ſhire of Stirling, were thoſe which belonged 
to the monaſteries of Cambuſkenneth, New- 

bottle, 


. 
. 
; 
| 


non er 
bottle, and Holyroodhouſe, each of which 


had conſiderable poſſeſſions within the 
bounds of it. The regular clergy were far 


from being unſkilled in agriculture, and 


knew how to tura to the beſt advantage the 
donations of land made to them. Their 


firſt care was to gather out the ſtones, which, 


even at this day, are, in many places, ſtill to 
be ſeen piled up in heaps around thoſe fields. 
It is a general obſervation, that ſtones are 
ſeldom to be found in thoſe grounds which 
were formerly church-lands, though they 
are ſtill to be ſeen in great plenty in the 


ſame ſort of foil around them. Singular 


reaſons contributed to encourage the culti- 
vation of theſe lands. The religious pro- 
prietors were exempted from paying tithes 


to any cathedral or pariſh- church, out of 
the fields which they had rendered arable 
at their own expence. Their tenants alſo held 
their farms at a moderate rent, and were 
ſeldom ejedted when the leaſe expired, but 


received a new one; moreover, being relieved 
from military ſervices, and other burdens, 


to which the tenants of laymen were ſub- 


jected, | 
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jected, had the moſt ample encouragement 
to apply their whole attention to the culti- 
vation of their fields. 
This ſhire is at preſent as fas advanted 
in the improvement of agriculture as any 
of thoſe around it, though the greateſt part 
of it is ſtill capable of. bigher degrees of 


cultivation. It was obſerved in a former . 


ſection, that the Carſes have been in conſtant 
tillage from time immemorial, and general- 
ly ſtand in need of no further i improvement, 
than that which ariſes from .manure and 
culture proper for the ſoil. In the higher 
grounds, ſeveral thouſand acres have been 
meclofed, and tolerably cultivated in the 
courſe of the laſt twenty years. Muirs and 
marſhes, which had been formerly neglect- 
ed as uſeleſs, have been converted into arable 
ground, ſo as to produce good grain or paſ- 
ture; and even moſſes have been forced to 
yield to the hand of induſtry. Upon the 
eſtate of Elphinſtone, many acres of good 
Carſe ſoil have been gained by incroach- 
ments upon a large moſs. This is effected 
by digging up the moſs; and throwing it 
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into a canal, which conveys it into the Forth. 
Wet weather is the moſt proper ſeaſon for 
that operation, and the greateſt progreſs is 
made in open and rainy winters. The ſoil 
thus recovered, after it hath been expoſed 
to the ſummer ſun and winter froſts, produ- 
ces very plentifully. The tenants have a 
nineteen years leaſe of the ground, which 
they gain by this expedient, upon paying 
a ſmall acknowledgement to the proprietor. 

Property in this ſhire hath, of late years, 
been in a very fluctuating condition, inſo- 
much, that there are few eſtates in it, which 
have not changed their owners in the me- 
mory of people yet alive, and ſundry: of 
them have been in the poſſeſſion of three 
or more different families ſince the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. Nor are ſuch 
frequent changes to be conſidered as pecu- 
liar to the ſhire we are ſurveying; they are 
probably no leſs diſcernible in other ſhires; 
and naturally bring to our remembrance 
what Horace, in the perſon of Ofellus, ob- 
ſerves concerning the inſtability of landed 


property, and the different cauſes thereof. 
| Nam 
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Nam propriae telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nec me nec quenquam ſtatuit: Nos expulit ile, 
Illum aut nequities, aut vafri inſeitia juris, 
Poſtremo expellet. | 
Nunc ager Umbreni ſub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
- Dicus, erit nulli proprius: Sed cedet i in uſum, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii . | 


This 8 however, 3 tended 
not a little to the improvement of the coun- 
try, as each new poſſeſſor hath uſually done 
ſomewhat for that purpoſe. | 

The extenſive works upon the river 
Carron have tended to the improvement 
of the fields around them; and the great 
canal will douvtleſs, in proceſs of time, 
prove of great uſe towards the cultivation 
of large tracts of barren grounds, which lie 
alongſt its banks, as it will facilitate the 
carriage of lime, and other materials, To 
this the legiſlature hath been particularly 
attentive; for the act of parliament, rela- 
ting to the navigation of the canal, exempts, 


from paying toll-duty, dung, ſoil, marle, 


and all ſorts of manure, provided the veſ- 
ſels carrying them do not paſs the locks, 
3 
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but at a time whois there i 18 plenty of water 
for the other purpoſes of navigation. 
The condition in which the two great 


eſtates of Callender and Kilſyth have been, 5 


ſince their forfeitute i in 1715, hath proved 
an obſtacle to the culture of the large tracts 
which they occupy in .this ſhire. They 


were ſold by government to the York build- 


ing company, by whom they were let to 


tackſmen, who have done very little towards 
their improvement. Upon the expiry of 


the preſent leaſes, tLeſe eſtates will proba- 


bly be brought to a public ſale, and the new 


purchaſers will find room to exert all their 


- vigour 1 in the cultivation of them. 


There are few ſpots i in the ſhire which 
are not capable of improvement, except 
moſſes or rocky hills, where the expence 
would far exceed the value of any pro- 


# ductions they could be brought to 1 


The method of incloſing pradtiſed i 
this ſhire, is the ſame with that 0 85 18 
common in other parts of che iſland, viz. 


With ſtone walls, or thorn hedges and 
_ ditches. Different climates, however, re- 
quired different methods of incloſing. Stone 


walls 
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walls appear moſt proper for low ſituations, 
and hedges for the higher grounds. Naked 
ſtone walls in cold and bleak places are of 
no other ſervice than to fix the boundaries 
of lands, or prevent the cattle that paſture 
1n them from ſtraying. They contribute 
nothing to the warmth of the ſoil, nor the 
| advancement of vegetation; whereas hedges 
produce this effect, and are, on that ac- 
count, of great advantage, eſpecially in high 
and bleak ſituations. It appears to be a 
ſort of paradox to affirm, that hedges, in 
which we obſerve ſo many interſtices and 
openings, ſhould contribute more to the 
warmth of the ſoil, than a ſtone wall, how- 
ever cloſs and high; yet the truth of it is 
undeniable. It is no doubt to be aſcribed 
to the elaſticity of the air, which, being re- 
pelled by. a ſolid ſubſtance, ſoon recovers 
itſelf, and reverberates with redoubled vi- 
gour; whereas, the branches and leaves of 
a hedge divide, and ſcatter the particles of 
air, driving them from one ſubſtance to a- 
nother, whereby their force is much exhauſt- 
ed. This is the reaſon why the air, paſſing 
through a vacancy in a hedge, is not near- 


= 
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ly ſo penetrating as that which blows 
through a chink of the ſame dimenſions i in 
a ſolid wall. | 
There are few ſhires capable of having 
any addition made to the quantity of ground 
contained in them. It is, however, one of 
the ſingularities of that which we are ſur- 
veying, that it is not uncapable of being 
enlarged. A tract of ſome thouſand acres, 
extending along the banks of Forth and 
Carron,from Kiniel to Higgens-neuk, might, 
at no immoderate expence, be gained, by 
erecting a ſtrong dike to protect it from 
the overflowings of the tide. Much greater 
improvements have been attempted with 
ſueceſs in Holland, and other parts of the 
globe. Near the beginning of the current 
century, a Dutchman propoſed to acquire, 
by this method, a tract of two thouſand 
acres, upon condition of his being allowed 
the poſſeſſion of it for forty years, and the 
timber of the wood of Kiniel for materials 5 
towards the erection of the dikes, The 
propoſal was rejected, though, if it had 
been accepted, the acquiſition would, at 


. according to the ordinary value of 
| Qu 
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Carle ground, have heen worth. four thou- 
ſand pound Sterling per annum. 1463105 

Every man, who, by turning 3 Res 
into fruitful fields, increaſes the productions 
of the earth, is a public benefaQor of man- 
kind; though we ſhould not admit the ſa- 
tyrical obſervation of Dean Swift in its full 


latitude, that he who makes one pile of 
© corn or graſs to grow where there was none 


before, deſerves more of mankind than all 
© the politicians that ever were in the world. 
The perſon is flill alive, who, about thirty 
years ago, firſt introduced the culture of 
potatoes from Ireland into Scotland. Be- 
fore that time, that vegetable, now of lo 
great benefit to the poor, and ſo generally 
| uſed by all ranks of mankind, was only 
reared up in gardens, or imported from a- 
broad, ſo that the lower and middling claſſ=s 
of mankind were almoſt utter firangers to 
it. But Mr Graham at Kilſyth, with a 
ſpirit truly patriotic, vigorouſly ſet about 
the cultivation of it, and planted it in the 
open fields; and the method practiſed by 
him being adopted by others, it gradually 
ſpread through every part of the country. 
Jillage 
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Tillage is uſually performed after the 
common method, with a plough of four 


horſes. Oxen, which of old were much 


employed in agriculture all over the king- 
dom, and are ſtill uſed in ſteep and hilly 
grounds, have been long diſuſed here. In 
the weſtern parts of the ſhire, the four 
horſes are ſometimes yoked abreaſt, and 
the leader or goadman walks in a very in- 
commodious poſture, with his back fore- 
moſt, and his face to the plough. 

The time of plowing does not uſually 
begin till after the term of Candlemas. 
Winter plowing would not ſuit the bulk of 
the ſoil; and, perhaps, there are few ſoils 
where it is of real advantage, as it expoſes 
the ridges to be waſhed by the winter rains, 
whereby many of the fineſt particles of 
earth are ſweeped away. The harveſt, in 
general, is not ſo early as in the Lothians; 
nor fo late as in many other parts of Scot- 
land. | 
The Carſes Abound with e 
| which, in favourable ſeaſons, yield great 
quantities of excellent fruit, eſpecially 


_ and pears, which not only ſerve for 
| home 
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home conſumption, but are carried to diſ- 
tant markets. The productions of the gar- 
den are at leaſt as good as in any of the 
neighbouring ſhires; and the great demand 
for them, occaſioned by the inereaſe of 
manufacturers, hath of late much increaſed 
the number of gardens, eſpecially in the 
caſtern parts of the ſhire, 


8 E © T. Id 
The Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


"JT? HE diviſion of Scotland into thoſe ju- 
1 riſdiftions called ſhires, is of fo high an- 
tiquity, that the time when it firſt took 
place cannot with any certainty be aſcer- 
tained, much leſs the rules by which the 
legiſlature proceeded in the eſtabliſhment 
of it. Theſe juriſdictions are fo far from 
bearing an equal proportion to, each other 
in extent of territory, that ſome of them 
are at leaſt ten times larger than others, 

Rrr In 
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In ancient times, the different diſtricts of- 
ten went by the name of the river upon 
the banks of which they were ſituated, 
with the addition of Dale, in the ſouthern 
parts, as Clydſdale, Annandale, Nithſdale, 
Tweddale, Lauderdale; and, in the ſouth- 
ern parts, with the addition of Strath, 
as Strathern, Strathbogie, Strathnaver. 
At preſent ſhires generally take their name 
from a particular town within the diſtrict 
where the courts are held, and to which 
the ſubjects of the juriſdiction are appoint - 
ed to reſort for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
'The capital town, however, i is ſeldom the 
moſt commodious place for the bulk of the 
inhabitants, being more frequently ſituated 
upon the extremities of the ſhire, than to- 
wards the centre. So little have the con- 
venience of the lieges, and the extent of 
territory, been conſidered in the partition, 
that it appears to have been dictated rather 
by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, than by any 
fixed rule, unleſs it proceeded upon prin- 
ciples that are now unknown. Probably 
the preſent capital was at that time the on- 
Iy 1 town in the diſtrict, the reſt of it being 


very 
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very thinly peopled. Nevertheleſs it muſt 
be obſerved, that all the thirty three ſhires; 
into which Scotland is divided; have, ex- 
cept a very few, a communication with 
the ſea in ſome corner of them; either by 
lving alongſt the ſhore, or upon the ſides 
of Friths or navigable rivers. This looks 
as if it had been intended that they ſhould 
have an opp »rtunity of foreign commerce; 
and a ſhare of the productions of the ocean, 
as well as of the dry land. 
be higheſt officer in each of . ju- 
riſdictions is the ſheriff. This office is of 
a Saxon original, and, according to Ety- 
mologiſts, ſignifies the governor of a divi- 
ſion, being compounded of Sheer, a. ſec- 
tion or diviſion, and Reeve a governor. 
The firſt time we find that officer men- 
tioned is in that code of regulations, called 
the Macalpiue laws, which were compiled 
towards the middle of the ninth century, 
by the order of Kenneth II. ſon of King 
Alpine; though it is probable, that the of- 
fice, as well as the diviſion of Scotland in- 
to ſhires, was much more ancient; for theſe 
laws are ſaid to have been a collection of 
. former 
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former ſtatutes, and at that time only redu- 
ced into a regular ſyſtem, with the ſanction 
of a new authority annexed to them. Af- 
ter all, the authenticity of theſe laws 1 is very 
queſtionable. 

The office of ſheriff was for many ages 
hereditary, which was often the cauſe of 
great injuſtice and oppreſſion to the lieges, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere laws enacted by 
| the legiſlature, for puniſhing thoſe who 
were guilty of iniquity in the execution of 
it. The Macalpine code ſuppoſes the of- 
fice to be hereditary, when it injoins the 
ſheriff, not only to ſtudy the laws him- 
ſelf, but carefully to teach them to his ſons 
who ſhould ſucceed him. 
The regular ſucceſſion of thoſe wks held 
that office in the ſhire we are ſurveying, 
cannot eaſily be aſcertained, nor would it 
add much to the ſtock of hiſtorical Know- 
| ledge. It was ſeveral times transferred 
from one family to another, in conſequence 
of the forfeiture, deprivation, or reſignation 


of the preceeding Poſſeſſor. 
In the reign of Alexander II. near the 


middle of the thirteenth century, we find 
Bernard 
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Bernard Fraſer of Touch, high ſheriff of 
the ſhire of Stirling. The office continued 
in that family till about 1360 *, when it 


was conferred, by King David Bruce, upon 


his great friend and favourite Sir Robert 
Erſkine , in whoſe family it continued 
till 1647; when, at the deſire of Charles I. 
the Earl of Marr reſigned the office into 
the hands of the crown, receiving in lieu 
thereof, and for payment of certain debts 
due to him by the crown, a leaſe of the 
feus of the Lordſhip of Stirling 4. | 
that time the Earl of Callender obtained a 
grant of the office of high ſheriff F. Du- 
ring the government of Oliver Cromwell, 
the office was executed by Sir William 
Bruce of Stenhouſe ||. After the reſtora- 
tion, the Earl of Linlithgow was appointed 
high ſheriff; upon his forfeiture in 1715, 
it was conferred upon the Duke of Mon- 
troſe, in whoſe ramily it continued Ware 
1745. 
The high heriff had 'a deputy under 


him; hence we often find two different per- 
tons | 


* Crawford's ſtate officers. | Idem. + Guthrie's ' 
memoirs. & Idem. | Baillie's letters, vol. II. p. 383. 
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ſons mentioned, as holding the office at the 
ſame time. 5 

In 1742, all heritable juriſdictions were 
aboliſhed by act of parliament, and it was 
enacted, that all ſheriffs and ſtewart- -depu- 
ties ſhould, for the future, be nominated by 
the crown, with a fixed ſalary, inſtead of 
the fees which they had formerly exacted 
from the lieges; the hereditary ſheriffs re- 
ceiving from government ſuch ſums of 
money as were thought an adequate com- 
penſation for the loſs of that office. 

Before the ſtatute of 1748, the only court 
of regality in this ſhire was that of Callender. 
Every barony had alſo its court. But all 

theſe are now aboliſbed throughout Scot- 


land, or, at leaſt, their powers, which once 


extended to life and death, are ſo limited 
and circumſcribed, as prevents them from 
being any longer the engine; of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice. 

Beſides the juſtice of peace-courts, who 
hold their quarterly meetings at Stirling, 
and the bailie- court of that town, which 
reaches no further than the limits of the 
borough· juriſdietion, there is at preſent a 

| commiſſary- 
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commiſſary-court, which is uſually held at 
Stirling, and an admiralty-court, which or- 
dinarily meets at Falkirk. Stirling too, 
being one of the towns which compoſe the 
weſtern circuit, is viſited twice a year by 
the Lords of juſticiary, who hold their court 

for ſix days in it. | 
The ſhire contains the following ade 
Stirling, St Ninians, Alva, Airth, Both- 
kennar, the united pariſhes of Larbert, 
and Dunipace, Falkirk, Polmount, Muir- 
avenſide, Slamanan or St Laurence, 
Denny, Kilſyth alias Monyabrock, Camp- 
ſie, Fintry, Straithblane, Balfron, Balder- 
nock, Buchannan, Drymen, Kilearn, Gar- 
gunnock, together with the greateſt part 
of Kippen, and a part of Logie. Be- 
fore the reformation, only three of theſe, 
viz. Slamanan, Kilſyth, and Kilearn, were 
parſonages. All the reſt were annexed to 
cathedrals or monaſteries, who, by virtue of 
that annexation, became poſſeſſed of the 
whole tithes, and nominated an eccleſiaſtic, 
called the curate or vicar, to perform divine 
ſervice in the churches. This officer had a 
certain portion of the ſmall tithes allotted to 
him for his maintenance, and from thence 
aroſe 
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aroſe the diſtinction of tithes into parſonage 
and vicarage. 

In thoſe times, all the pariſhes of this 
ſbire, which are ſituated eaſtward of Gar- 
gunnock and Denny, together with theſe 
two pariſhes, were within the dioceſe of 
St Andrew's, except Alva, which belonged 
to that of Dunkeld. The pariſhes in the 
weſtern parts, except Kippen, which belong 
ed to the ſee of Dumblane, were under the 
epiſcopal juriſdiction of Glaſgow, and the 
miniſter of Kilearn was one of the prebends 
of that cathedral. After the reformation, | 
; thoſe pariſhes, which had belonged to the 
ſee of St Andrew's, fell under the inſpec- 
tion of the ſuperintendant of Lothian. 

The firſt who exerciſed that office in thoſe 
parts, was Mr John Spottiſwood, father to 
the Archbiſhop of that name, author of 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The weſtern parts 
were under the inſpection of the ſuperin- 
tendant of Glaſgow, the firſt of whom was 
Mr John Willocks. | 

In 1633, upon a repreſentation by Arch- 
biſhop Spottilwood, of the great diſadvan- 


tages and inconveniencies ariſing from the 
diſtance | 


\ 


\ 
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diſtance of the ſouthern parts of the dioceſe 


of St Andrew's from the cathedral, and the 
weight of ſo extenſive a charge, Charles I. 


diſſolved from that ſee thoſe parts which 
lay upon the ſouthſide of the Frith, and e- 
rected them into a ſeparate. fee, called the. 
Biſhoprick of Edinburgh, the cathedral of 
which was the church of St Giles 1n that 


city. The eaſtern parts of Stirlingſhire 


| were of courſe ſubjeced to this new eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction; and the miniſters of 
Stirling and Falkirk were appointed two of 
the twelve prebends of St Giles, with a 
falary of eighty pounds Scots each. 

Te pariſhes. of Stirling, St Ninian's, 
Airth, Bothkennar, Larbert, Denny, Gar- 
gunnock, and Alva, belong at preſent to the 


preſbytery of Stirling, id the provincial 


ſynod of Perth and Stirling, as did former- 


ly the pariſh of Falkirk, which, at that time, 


comprehended likewiſe thoſe of Muiraven- 
| Hide and Polmont. 


Falkirk, Muiravenſide, Polmont, and Sla- 


mannan, are within the preſpytery of Lin- 


lithgow, and ſynod of Lothian and Twed- 


dale, Kilſyth and Camplie are ſituated 
: 7} within 
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within the preſbytery of Glaſgow, and 
ſynod of Glaſgow and Air. Drymen, Bal- 
dernock, Buchanan, Balfrone, Straithblane, 
Kilearn, and Fintry, attend the preſbytery 
of Dumbarton, and ſynod of Claſgow and 
Air. The pariſhes of Kippin and Logie, 
a part of both which hes within the limits 
of this ſhire, belong to the preſpytery of 
Dum blane, and ſynod of Perth and Stirling. 
VM Ebenezer Erſkine, one of the heads 
of the ſeceſſion, was' minifter of Stirling, 


and had influence to draw many in that 


habitants of 


town, and the neighbouring pariſhes, to 
join with him in diſſenting from the eſta- 
bliſhed church. Above one third of the in- 
| this {hire are at preſent diſſen- 
ters; and there are nine meeting-houſes with- 
in the bounds of it, who adhere either to 
the two different denominations of ſeceders, 
or the preſbytery of relief. The different 
parties have of late dropped much of that 
reciprocal rancour, which they once enter- 
tained towards one another, and generally 
live in amicable terms with each other, and 
with thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church; and all 
are well affected to the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the houſe of Hanover. 1 
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Prima Charta originalis David Regis, fun- 
datorts noſtri de Cambuſkenneth. 


In nomine Patris et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti, amen. Ego David, Dei gratia, Rex 
Scotorum, aſſenſu Henrici filii mei, et Epiſ- 
coporum regni mei, Comitumque et Baro- 
num confirmatione et teſtimonio, concedo 
eccleſiae Sanctae Mariae de Striveling, et ca- 
nonicis in ea regulariter viventibus, ea quae 
ſubſcripta ſunt, et pace perpetua confirmo. 
Haec itaque ſunt, quae praefatae eccleſiae 
concedo terram de Cambuſkenneth, et piſ- 
caturam inter eandem terram et Pollemaſe, 
et unum rete in aqua; terram quoque de 
Colling, cum nemore et ſuis refs diviſis; 
terram etiam de Dann quae eſt in- 
ter aquam ejuſdem terrae , et terram de 

Loching; 


* The ſituation of a part of the lands of Tillibody, 
in a ſort of peninſula formed by the Forth, is probably 
the reaſon why they are here deſeribed as lying inter a- 
Juam ej uſdem terrae. 
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Loching; quadraginta quoque folidos de 
redditu meo de Striveling, et canum unius 
navis, et unam ſalinant, et totidem terrae, 
quot habet una de ſalinis meis, et decimam 
firmae de dominiis meis de Striveling, et 
oblationes, quae in praedicta eccleſia oblatae 
fuerint; et inſulam“, quae eſt inter Pollemaſe 


et Dunbodenum, et viginti cudernos de ca- 
ſeis redditus mei de Striveling; eandem quo- 
que libertatem et conſuetudinem, quam 
caeteris eccleſiis terrae meo conceſſ et con- 
firmavi, eidem eccleſiae concedo et confirmo. 
Volo itaque, ur quace un que praedicta eccle- 
lia in Praeſenti pe ait vel in futuro poſ- 


ſeſſura 


* That tract is at preſent a large 6 
by the Forth. It is called, in the bull of Pope Celeſtine, | 
Red Inche; and @ paiticular part of it is ſtill known by the 
name of Red Heut. It is now a, part of the eſtate of 
Black Grange, in which name is preſerved the memory 
of the lands having once belonged to the church. 
« Grange (Granagium) ſignifies the place where the rents 
and tithes of religions houſes, which were ordinarily | 
paid in grain, were delivered, and depoſited in barns or | 
granaries. The epithet Black might be given to this 
place, either from the colour of the ſoil, or of the mate · 
rials of which the barn and offices conſiſted, or ſome 
ſuch frivolous eme 
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ſeſſura eſt, ita quiete et libere, ſicut ego 
praefatas terras poſſideo, poſſideant. Salva 
defenſione regni et juſtitia regali, ſi prela- 
tus, aliquo impulſu, a juſtitia exorbitanave- 


rit. Hujus confirmationis teſtes ſunt Hen- 
ricus filius Regis, Robertus Epiſcopus Sanc- 
tae Andreae ; Gregorius Epiſcopus Dunkel- 
eden; Herbertus, Electus de Glaſgow; G. 
Abbas Duinfermline „Abbas 


Sanctae Andreae; Robertus, Prior e 


Andreae; Gilbertus, Prior Jeddewart; Ed- 
wWoardus Cancellarius; Comes Duncanus; 


Leodolphus de Brechin; Hugo de Morville; 
Herbertus Camerarius; Will. de Summer- 


ville; Alanus de Foulis; William de Lin- 
deff; Walterus de Ridale “. 


— 


No. 


* Chartulary of Cambuſkenneth. 
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Y lif of the names of thoſe, in the 8 
Stirling, who fwore fealty to Fa. — 
in 1296, taken from Prynne, who extract- 

ed them from the Record, called Rag- 

man-Roll, in the tower of London. To 
which is ſubjoined a tranſlation om the 
original French, with a Jew h1 eres? 
and explanatory notes. 


Malcolm Counte de Levanaux ; Taki 
nes de Calentyr Miles; Alewynus de Ca- 
lyntyr; Alexander de Erth; Richard de 
Erth; Marie, que fu la feme Huwe de Erth. 
Johan Strivelyn de Cars; Gilbert Malher- 
be; William le Servitour; Johan de Drye- 
lowe; Robert de Normanville; John de 
Lamberton; Thomas de Moreham Puſnee; 
Jwyn de Carghil; Duncan Maggadelf de 
Cambroun; Malcolin de Boughcanian; 
Silbert de Buthernock; Duncan Bard; 
Brice Finlaweſone de Nerbolg ; Thomas le 
fiz 1 de Garth Geveron; Robert 
Crotchet ; 


* Prynne's collect. vol. 3. 
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Crotchet; Richard de Peſſun de Strivelyn; 
Richard de Ireland; Thomas de Mont- 
gomery; Gille Roſan le Rous; Ende le fiz 
Morrice; Gilbert de Drymmond ; Patrick, 
Abbe de Cambusſhenel et le covent de 
meſme le lieu; Alice W de Manuel, 
et le covent de meſme le lieu. : 


Richard Brice de Strivelyn, Burgoys et 


Alderman de meſme le burk ; Laurence de 


Vunblan; William Servitour; Reynaud de . 


Malleville; Richard Preſtre; Robert de 
Taillour ; Morrice le Rous; Gilbert. Teke- 
ter; Adam le fiz Richard; Rauf le Wright; 


| William le Lardyner; Fe Join en 


Jowe, burgois, et tote la communaute del 
avant dit burk. 

Meſtre Henry de Strivelyn/; ; Thomas 
Punodayn ; Patrick Gilcriſteflone; Johan 
Manuel; Adam Gurdon ; Johan de Bon- 
dington Clerk ; Patrick de Blantyre; An- 
dreu del Ker; Stevene le Ryche; Johan de 
* Richard Freſer chevaler. 


Tranſlation. 
1 Malcolm Earl of Lennox; Sir John of 
Callendar; ; Alwyn of Callendar ; Alexan=- 
: -* = —- 
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der of Airth Richard of Airth; Mary, 


who had been the wife of Hugh of Airth; 


John Stirling of Carſe; Gilbert Malherbe; 
William the Servant; John of Drylawv; 


Robert Normanville; John Lamberton; 
Thomas of Moreham younger ; Jwyn 
(John) of Carghill ; Duncan Maggadelf of 
Cambroun ; Malcolm of Buchanan; Gil- 


bert of Baldernock; Duncan Bard; Brice 
Finlayton of Nerbolg ; 9 Fits- 


waucolum of Garthgeveron; Robert Crot- 


chet; Richard Peſſun of Stirling; Robert 
Ireland; Thomas Montgomery; Gille R- 


ſan the Red; Ende Fitz Morrice (Moriſon); 


Gilbert of Drymmond ; Patrick, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth and the convent of the 
ſame place; Alice prioreſs of Manuel and 


the convent of that place. 
Richard Brice of Stirling, Burgeſs aug 
Alderman of the ſaid burgh; Laurence of 


Dunblane; William the Servant; Reynold 


Melville; Richard Preſtre; Robert the 
Taylor; Morrice the Red; Gilbert Teke- 
ter; Adam Fitz Richard (Richardſon); 


Ralph the e : William the Lardiner; =; 


and 
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and 1 of Drylaw bureelſiai; and the | 
whole community of the foreſaid Burgh. 

Maſter Henry of Stirling; Thomas Pu- 
nodain; Patrick Gilchriſton; John Manuel; 
Adam Gordon; John of Bondington, Clerk; 
Patrick of Blantyre; Andrew of Ker; Ste- 
phen the Rich; John of e Rich- 


ard Frazer chevalier, 
Hiſtorical and Explanatory notes. 


All the perſons whoſe names are here 
mentioned, were either poſſeſſed of lands, 
or held ſome public office in the ſhire; and 
the liſt goes far to aſcertain the whole land- 
ed property of the ſhire at that period, 
though we are not able to trace out the 
poſſeſſions of a few of thoſe of inferior 
ra 8 3 5 
They did not all, however, take the oath 
at one time, nor in one place, but at diffe- 
rent places and days during the courſe 'of _ 
the ſummer 1296. Some are mentioned 
as having taken it twice, as William le 
Servitour, and John de Drylowe; the rea- 
ſon of which undoubtedly was, becauſe they 

itt!!! wn 
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were both proprietors of land, or in ſome 
public office, and members of the town- 


council of Stirling, and were therefore o- 
bliged to ſwear allegiance in both capaci- 


ties, Some who appear to have had an in- 


tereſt in this ſhire, are deſigned from poſ- 


ſeſſions which they held in another, as Fa- 
trick de Blantyre. 


MALcOL M CoxnTr de LEVENAUx. 
Though the ancient family of Lennox had 


their ordinary reſidence in the ſhire of 


Dumbarton, they poſſeſſed a large eſtate in 
the thire of Stirling. The pariſhes of Kil- 
ſyth, Campſie, and Strathblane, and almoſt 


all the lands in that ſhire, upon the ſouth- 


ſide of the water of Enrick, once belonged 
to them, befides a conſiderable intereſt 
which they had upon the north of that 


river. This Malcolm Earl of Lennox, not- 


withſtanding the oath of fealty he had ta- 
ken to Edward, joined Wallace next year, 
and, in conjunction with Walter Stewart, 
greatly harraſfed the Engliſh in their re- 


85 treat from the battle of Stirling. 


JoHANNES 
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| Jonannes de CaLEN TTR Miles, 
 ALEwyYNus de CaLEN TYR. Sir John 

was probably the head of the family, and 
Alwynus his ſon. This family of Calentyr 
or Callendar, had extenſive poſſeſſions in 
the ſhire, and, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, taking their ſirname from their 
eſtate, were the progenitors of all of the 
name of Callendar in Scotland. The firſt 
of the family whom we find on record, is 
a perſon termed, according to the ſimplicity 
of antient times, Duncan of Calentyr, whoſe 
ſon Malcolm marrying Eva, a daughter of 
the family of Lennox, received with her 
the lands of Kilſyth “. Patrick de Calen- 
tyr, who was either a fon or ſome near re- 
lation of the above-mentioned Sir John, 
eſpouſed the intereſt of Baliol, and, on that 
account, was forfeited when Robert Bruce 
came to be eſtabliſhed on the throne. The 
eſtate appears to have continued ſome time 
in the hands of the crown ; but, in the 
reign of David Bruce, Witlidas Livingſtone 
of that ilk, having married Chriſtian, 


daughter 


* Douglas's peerage, p. 400. 


rin 


daughter of Patrick de Calentyr, obtained a 
grant to him and his ſpouſe, of the lands 
of Kilſyth and Callendar, as the reward of 
his eminent ſervices to the Brucean fami- 
ly f. This was the firſt ſettlement of the 
family of the Livingſtones in Stirlingſhire, 
which afterwards became one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the kingdom, the heads of 
it being advanced to the higheſt offices, 


and employed in many public tranſactions 
during the reigns 'of the Stewarts. They 


8 were likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſo large a proper- 


ty, that near the half of the ſhire belonged 
to the family and its cadets, beſides a con- 
ſiderable intereſt which they had in the 


thire of Linlithgow. 


ALEXANDER de ER TH, &c. The 
Erths of that ilk were once a very conſider- 
able family in this ſhire, being proprietors 

of Airth Elphingſtone, Carnock, and Plean. 

We find Adam de Erth mentioned among 
the commiſſioners who were appointed, in 


1248, to ratify an agreement with Eng- 
land. 


+ Ibid p. 431. 
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land, concerning the regulations called the 
border-laws. Bernard de Erth, who was 
probably a ſon of this Adam, married, be- 
fore 1271, one of the three daughters and 
co-heireſſes of Finlaus de Campſie, a cadet 
of the family of Lennox *® The third 
thare of the lands of Campſie, which fell to 
him by this marriage, is called the lands of 
Craigbernard to this day. In the reign of 
David Bruce, Alexander Elphingſtone of 
that ilk in Lothian, marrying Agnes Airth, 
a daughter of that family, got with her the 
lands of Airthbeg or Little Airth, where his 

poſterity ſettled, and made it the chief reſi- 
dence of the Elphingſtones, who called it 
after their own name f. In the reign of 
James I. William Airth had three daugh- 
ters, co-heireſſes of his eſtate, the eldeſt of 
whom married Bruce, a fon of 
the ancient family of Clackmannan, who 
thereupon came into poſſeſſion of the lands 
of Airth. A ſecond married William 
Drymmond, of the family of Drymmond, 
from him ſprang the Drummonds of Car- 
| nock 


* Douglas's peerage, p. 400. + Ibid, p. 243. 
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nock and Hathorndean. The third daugh- 


ter married Sommerville, a ſon of 
the Sommervilles of Carnwath, who there- 
by obtained the lands of Plean *, where he 
built a tower which is ſtill ſtanding. The 
family of Erth, like others, took their ſir- 
name from their lands; but it is now quite 
extinct in this part of the country. 


JoHAN STRIVELYN de Cars. A de- 
ſcendant of his, of the ſame name, had an 
only daughter, who, near the end of the 
reign of David Bruce, married John Men- 
teith, a ſon of the old family of Menteith, 
who thereby came into poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate T. Sir William Menteith of Carſe 
was knighted at the baptiſm of Prince 
Henry in 1594. The Menteiths continued 
in poſſeſſion of the eſtate till 1631, when it 
was purchaſed by Sir William Livingſtone 
of Kilſyth, who, in a few years, ſold it to 
on Thomas RO the celebrated lawyer 3 
| RozBekT 


* Fats on 1 roll, annexed to Niſbet's 
Heraldry. 


+ Crawford's peerage, p. 330. f Ibid. Remarks 
on n roll. 335 | | 
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RoBERT de NoRMANVILLE. The 
Normanvilles were barons of (zargunnock ; 
the name is now pronounced Norval |. 


 THomas de MoREHAM Puſnee. The 


family of Moreham had a conſiderable eſtate 


upon the banks of Carron, as appears from 
their donations of lands in thoſe parts to the 
monaſtery of Newbottle. Ada de Colville, 


in her widowhood, made a donation to that 


monaſtery of a parcel of land in Kinnaird, 
as her ſon Adam de Moreham did of the 
milns of Stenhouſe; and probably it was 
the ſame Adam, ſtiled Dominus de Moreham, 
who made a grant of the Grange of Bere- 
ford, now called Abbots Grange T. The 
name came afterwards to be contracted in- 
to More. Of that family was Sir Reginald 
More, chamberlain in the reign of David 
Bruce, who had the lands of Skaithmuir, 
| where he built a houſe, called in the char- 
tulary of Newbottle, a Great Hall, By 
marrying a daughter of Graham of Aber- 
corn, he came into poſſeſſion of that eſtate. 


His 


+ Remarks on Ragman roll. 
+ Writs of Newbottle. 
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His fon, Sir William More of Abercorn, 
in 1363, purchaſing the lands of Bothken- 
nar, made a grant to the abbacy of Cam- 
buſkenneth of an additional chalder of 
victual out of them, to be delivered to the 
. ſervants of that abbacy, at a place near the 


mouth of Carron, which, from that circum- 


| Nance, ſtill goes by the name of the Chal- 
der, or Chaldron Slope T. In the reign of 
Robert III. Sir William Lindſay of Byres 
marrying Chriſtian More, the only daugh- 
ter and heir of another Sir William More 
of Abercorn, came into poſſeſſion of his 


eſtate 4. 
27% | 
7 de DRYLow, and JwVyN de 
CARGHILL. They were probably propri- 
etors of places of theſe names, the particu- 
lar ſituation of which we are ignorant of. 


ae a MAGGADELF de 1 
What his modern firname i 1s, we know not; 


but it is not improbable that he was a land- 
| holder 


+ Chartulary of Cambuſkenneth; 
+ Crawford's State officers, p. 286. 
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holder in the Vellern parte of the ſhire, 


where there are two places which till go 


by the name of Eaſ and Weſt Camerons. 


MALCOLIN de BoUGHCANIAN He 
was the root of the Buchanans, and pro- 


prietor of lands, which ftill retain that 
name, near Lochlomond. The family fail- 
ed in the laſt century, and their lands are 
now the property of the Duke of Does 
troſe * 

The celebrated George Biidhatas was 
w_ ſprung of this family; who tells us, that, 

in his time, it was famha magis re” 
guam D. 


GIL BERT de BUTHERNOCK, He was 
proprietor of the lands now called Balder- 
nocł. b 
BRICER FiNLAWSONE de NERBOLG, 
and THOMAS le Fis-wAUCoLUM de 
GARTHGEVERON. Theſe two were no 
doubt proprietors of lands, though we are 


Unuu. uncertain 


* Remarks on Ragman roll. 


* 
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f uncertain of: the particular” place of their 
ſituation. x . 


GIL EER. de N The Drym- 
monds or Drymens had large poſſeſſions in 
the weſtern parts of the Fa from which 
they took their ſirname. From them ſprang 
the family of Perth, and all of the name 
of Prommond in Scotland. | 


RICHARD BRICE de STRIVELYN. He, 
and the eleven whoſe names immediately 
follow, appear to have been the town-coun- 
cil and leading men of the boroagh of 
Stirling. 


MESTRE HENRY de STRIVELYN, He 
ſeems to have been a ſecular clergyman, 
and is the only perſon in that office, in this 
ſhire, who is mentioned in the roll, though, 
in other ſhires, mention is frequently made 
of ſuch, as having taken the oath of fealty. 


ANDRE del KER. He is „ to 
. been one of the Kers of Kilmore, an 
ancient family, who poſſeſſed a conſiderable 

eſtate 
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eſtate in the ſhire, In the reign of James 
TV. the eſtate fell to two heireſſes, the el- 
deft of whom married a ſon of 

Forreſter of Corſtorphine, the other a ſon 
of the Stewarts of Evandale F. 


RICHARD FRESER CHEVALER. The 
Fraſers were Barons of Touch, and for ſe- 
veral generations Sheriffs of the ſhire of 

Stirling. William Fraſer Biſhop of St An- 
drew's, who was one of the regency eſta- 
bliſhed by the Scots for managing public 
affairs during the minority of the infant 
Queen Margaret, commonly called the Mai- 
den of Norway, was connected with this 
family, though it is difficult to aſcertain the 
particular relation, as was alſo Sir Simon 
Fraſer, who commanded the Scottiſh army 
at the memorable battle of Roſlin. 


+ Remarks on Ragman- roll. | 7 Te” 
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No. III. 


Baſtoni metra de illuſtri Bello de Banncckburn. 


De planu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo : 

| Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate Judo. 

Rector cœleſtis, adhibens ſolamina maſtis, 

Verax eſt teſtis; qui. proſpera ſerre poteſt his: 
Quos vincit reſtis, pro ſindone ſordida veſtis. 

Ploro ſub his geſtis, perimit quos torrida peſtis. 

Bella parata fleo, lamentans ſub canapeo: 
Subque rege reo, neſcio, teſte Deo, 

Eſt regnum duplex, et utrumque cupit dothinars; 

Sed neutrum ſupplex vult a reliquo ſuperari. 

Dum fe fic jactant cum Baccho noRe jocando, 

Scotia, te mactant, verbis vanis reprobando. 

Dormitant, ſtertunt, quos irrica ſomnia mutant, 

Fortes te putant, patriæ confinia vertunt. 

Explicat exercitus ſpl-ndentia ſigna per arva: 

Jam ſunt diſperſi, nimis eſt virtus ſua parva. 
Fulminat ad bella præco clamans dira novella: 

Fellea ſicut mella, tanta durante procella. 

Nunc armatorum diſponunt geſta virorum, 8 

Ne gens Anglorum vires enervet eorum. 

Tu fer vexillum, quo Scoti terrificentur, 

Agmina poſt illum belli pro more ſequentur. 

Arcitenens arcus tendas, nec ſis modo parcus, 

Illic tranſmittas hoſtes perimendo ſagi: tas: 

Iſtac tu tela vibres, quat) fulgor, anhela 

Non te pro tela, mortem feriendo revela. 

Obviet hic illis cum fundis atque lapillis, 

Pandens veſana, faciendo concava plana; 

Et loca tu ſiſte, tendantur ut arte baliſtz, 7 

Examen triſte populus denunciet ite. | 


Haſtz 
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Haſtæ tolluntur, patriæ ſatrapes rapiuntur: 
Sic diſponuntur, quod multi mulra loquuntur. 
Format et informat Rex Scotus prælia dira, 
Sunt equites, pedites, O quam congreſſio mira 
Clamat, Rex animat Scotorum nobiliores, 
Citat et invitat ad bella viros potiores: 
TCernit, diſcernit acies pro morte paratas, 
Tales mortales gentes cenſet ſuperatas: _ 
Fatur, ſolatur turbas populi venientes, 

Riſit, deriſit Anglorum fœdera gentis 
Fortis Dux mortis digitos ad bella docebat, 
Cervis protervis, nulla deferre jubebat. 

Lætus fit cætus, ſcitis rumoribus iſtis, 

Stabit, pugnabit, ſic fiet Anglia triſtis. 

Rex fortes unit, et cunctis dat ſua jura, 

Quos armis munit, prædicens bella futura. 
Imbre ſagittali minuatur ab inguine ſanguis, 
Turbine lethali ſtimulet jaculator ut anguis. 
Haſta teres fodiat proceres ſpargendo cruorem, 
Miſſilibus cum pernicibus renovando dolorem. 
Timba ſecuri pectora cruri ſcindere curet, 

Tela vibrabit, fic ſuperabit, ſi bene duret. 

Mucro latet, nil poſſe patet, pro marte valere, 
Sors præterit quibus omen erit ſupplenda replere, 
Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis, 
Concavas cum palis, ne pergant abſque ruinis: 
Plebs foveas fodit, ut per eas labantur equeſtres, 
Et pereant ſi quos videant tranſire pedeſtres. 
Advena turba vocatur, Scotica gens muniatur, 


Prima falanx ſociatur, regia vis comitatur. 
Scandere nullus eorum terga valebit equorum; 
Fient fic aliorum plures domini dominorum. 
Exploratores mittunt hinc inde petentes, 

Multos rumores ſunt inter ſe referentes. 


; : 7 es 
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Dira dies ſolis pandit primordia molis, 
Angligenæ prolis, f hinc exit, ab ore ſuo lis; 

Arrida terra gerit Strivelini prælia prima, 

Splendida turba ferit, ſed tandem tendit ad ima. 
Eſt dolor immenſus, augente dolore dolorem, 
Eft furor accenſus, ſtimulante furore furorem. 
Eſt clamor creſcens, feriente prior? priorem; 
Eſt valor areſcens, fruſtrante valore valorem: 
Eſt calor ardeſcens, urente calore calorem ; 

Eſt gens demeſcens reprobante minore minorem ; 
Eſt ſtupor auditus, geminante ſtupore ſtuporem; ; 
Eft populus tritus, perdente tenore tenorem, 
Surgit rugitus, fundente cruore cruorem, | 
Nunc timor eſt ſcitus, metnente timore timorem, 
Atra dies lunæ peſtem renovat nocituram, 

Quam vi fortune facit Anglis Scotia duram. 
Anglicolæ, qui cœlicolæ, ſplendore niteſcunt, 
Magnanimi, tanquam minimi, ſub nocte quieſcunt. 
Expectat, ſpectat gens Anglica quos nece plectat 
Admotos Scotos ab us non longe remotos. 

Plebs plangit, clangit; ſed quam congreſſi 10 tangit, 
Nec plangit, frangit vires quas ictibus angit. 

Magnifici medici Scotorum ſunt inimici; 

Munifici medici potuit victoria dici . | 

Inſultus ſtultus praetenditur ordine cultus, 

Singultus multus erumpit ab aggere vultus. 
Deſcendens, frendens pedibus gens Scotica tendens, 
Defendens, vendens ſua prodit dira rependens. 

Hic rapit, hic capit, hic terit, hic ferit; ecce dolores; 
Vox tonat, æs ſonat, hic ruit; hic luit arcta modo res 
Flic ſecat, hic necat, hic docet, hic nocet, iſte fugatur, : 
Hic latet, hic patet, hic premit, hic gemit, hic ſuperatur, 
Hic fremit, hic tremit, hic pavet, hic cavet, iſte ligatur, 
Hic legit, hic tegit, hic metit, hic petit, hic ſpoliatur: 
N Creſcit, 
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Creſeit i corpora, 2 dripfuntur. 


Heu mulieres, miles et hæres inficiuntur. Frey 

Clare Comes, venerande fomes, Glovernicz cultor, Fe. 

Heu moreris; ſub ſtrage peris, fic fit Deus ultor. wo tort FOO 

Trux Cliffordenſis mucrone retunderis enſis,, Ee ny 

Ictibus immenſis ruis hoſtibus undique denſis. „„ 
Miles Marſcallus Willelmus, in agmine fortis, 1 
Scotorum callus tibi pandit vulnera mortis; 

Audax Edmunde Maley probitate virilis, | 

Tegens hoſtilis ſuperat feritatis abunde. | 

| Belliger inſignis Tibetoyt, quaſi fervidus ignis : 

Enſibus et lignis cadis, inflat mors tua ſignis. 

Nobilis Argenten, pugil inclite, dulcis Ægidi, 

Vix ſcieram mente mum te ſuccumbere vidi. 

| | Quid fruar a age, de tanta quid cano lerage? 
Vix poterit tragedia pandere ſchilmata plagæ. 

Nomina bellantþm mea mens veſkit n numerar g 


Multi mactantur, ade jaculis tereb 
Multi merguntur, multi vivi capiuntur. 

Broiis ſtringuntur, et munera multa petuntur: 
Jam ſunt ditati per eos et magnificati, | 

Qui primo ſtrati fuerunt velut apporiati, 

Per gyrum finis loca ſunt vallata rapinis; 

Verba repleta minis replicantur et aucta ruinis. {| 
Neſcio quid dicam, quam non ſevi meto ſpicam. 
Linquo doli tricam, pacem cœlo juris amicam. 

Qui curat plura, ſeribendi fit ſua cura; 

Eſt mea mens dura, rudis et vox, ima litura. 


Sum Carmelita, Baſton cognomine dictus, 
Qui doleo vita, in tali ſtrage relictus, 
Si quid deliqui, ſi quæ recitanda reliqui, 
Hæc addant hi qui non Jung ſermones iniqui *. 
Fordun. 
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